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stores  advertised  "BEMBERG” 


more  man 


thi 


all  other  rayon  brand  names  combined! 


to  smart  women  everywhere 


"BEMBERG”  is  the  regislerej  traJe~mark  of  American  Semherg  Corporation 


46,800,000  items  of  apparel  kave  keen  identified  as  made  of  BEMBERG 
rayon  during  tke  first  six  montks  of  1941. 


Cersat  and  Foundation  Dopartmont  of  tho  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Dotroit, 


oquippod  with  tho  now.  Now  Way  “Uniimitod  Convortibiiity”  suctions 


slondorizod  with  chroma  stooi 


an  oxciusiva  Grand  Rapids  principla. 


Inspect  any  store  planned  and  equipped  by  ^^Grand  Rapids’’ 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  you’U  be  impressed  with  the  natural 
manner  in  which  it  reflects  an  all-important  merchandising 
principle  —  Emphasis  on  Selling.  These  stores  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  strictly  new  principle  of  equipment  design  and  con¬ 
struction  which  provides  full  merchandise  visibility  —  further 
emphasized  with  ingenuously  arranged  Fluorescent  illumination. 
Yet  any  department  can  change  with  the  seasons,  or  be  effectively 
restyled  —  always  profiting  by  its  natural  Emphasis  on  Selling. 


Th«  Coupon  or  a  request  on  your  Letterhead  will  bring  a  representative,  or  further  information  by  moil. 
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underway 

Commencing  with  September  magazines, 

New  York’s  largest  industry  launches  this 
unprecedented  campaign  to  help  the  retailers 
of  America  sell  MORE  dresses  — at  a  PROFIT 

ing  in  Vogue,  Harper's  Bazaar,  Mademoiselle,  Clamour,  the 
New  Yorker,  Life,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  McCall's,  Cood 
Housekeeping,  fVorrian's  Home  Companion  and  True  Story. 

Secondly,  the  story  told  in  each  magazine  will  be  the  one 
best  suited  to  its  individual  readers.  Women  of  means,  house* 
wives,  working  girls,  career  women,  college  girls,  high-school 
youngsters — each  will  be  shown  the  correct  dress  for  each 
occasion  .  .  .  will  be  told  how  to  assemble  wardrobes  to 
meet  their  individual  pocketbooks. 


In  TllE  PAST  TEN  YEARS,  most  dress  departments 
have  operated  at  a  loss  ...  so  have  a  majority  of  dress 
specialty  shops  across  the  country. 

Every  well-informed  buyer  and  merchandiser  knows  the 
answer — while  unit  sales  were  practically  standing  still, 
dollar  volume  slipped  away — often  as  much  as  50%.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  cost  of  doing  business  . . .  floor  rentals,  buying  ex¬ 
penses,  salaries,  service,  returns,  advertising... kept  right  on 
rolling  up  red  figures.  The  percentage  of  total  selling  ex¬ 
pense  to  sales  for  1940  (according  to  N.R.D.G.A.  figures) 
was  only  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  lower  on  women’s  and 
misses’  inexpensive  dresses  than  on  better  dresses!  That’s  a 
cold,  hard  fact — but  both  transactions  can  be  equally  profitable. 


Unfortunately,  during  these  past  ten  years,  the 
entire  dress  market  has  been  sold  "short.”  Too  many  dresses 
have  been  "special  values”.  .  .  too  many  dresses  "basic 
costumes” — correct  from  dawn  to  dawn.  So  well  has  this 
"one-dress-for-all-occasions”  idea  been  sold  that  67%  of  the 
women  in  a  recent  nationwide  survey  believed  it  correct  and 
proper!  Until  this  idea  can  be  destroyed,  the  prospects  for 
any  major  increases  in  dress  volume  are  slim,  indeed — irre- 
spectite  of  price  ranges. 


Thirdly,  to  all  this  has  been  added  the  fashion  appeal 
without  equal — NEW  YORK.  New  York — city  of  towering 
skyscrapers,  inspiring  avenues,  theatres,  museums,  society, 
night  clubs  . . .  New  York — magnet  for  artists  in  every  craft, 
goal  of  every  fashion-conscious  woman  .  .  ,  New  Y  ork— 
where  the  new  begins. 

Today  every  dress  from  the  New  Y’ork  market  carries  this 
hallmark  of  the  world’s  Fashion  Capital — the  New  Y'ork 
Creation  label. 


How  CAN  THIS  LABEL  HELP  YOU?  Without  promo¬ 
tion,  the  label  would,  admittedly,  mean  little  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers.  Once  women — by  the  millions — are  told  the  story 
of  the  label — sales  of  New  York  Creations  should  increase 
materially.  However,  the  extent  of  the  success  of  this  campaigp 
actually  depends  on  you,  as  a  retailer.  If  you 

1 .  Feature  “New  York  Creotions"  in  your  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  windows  and  deportments  . . . 

2.  Discontinue  promoting  “all-occasion”  dresses  —  sell 
the  dress  for  the  occasion. 


How  CAN  NATIONAL  PROMOTION— even  on  a  gigantic 
scale — improve  dress  volume  and  profits?  There  are  many- 
specific  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  buying  a  ward¬ 
robe — instead  of  a  single  dress  at  a  price — has  never  been 
sold  to  women  on  a  national  scale.  Starting  in  September 
and  October,  women  by  the  millions  wrill  be  told,  shown  and 
sold  the  wardrobe  idea  in  full-page  advertisements  appear- 


3.  Train  your  salespooplo  in  wardrobe  telling  . . . 

4.  Promote  “New  York  Geotion  wardrobes"— in  all  price 
rong0$  •  •  • 

5.  Tie  in  and  merchandise  the  national  advertising  being 
done  on  your  behalf  . . . 

our  combined  efforts  to  make  dress  sales  profitable  will, 
without  question,  produce  the  results  -we  all  seek. 
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o^oL^^hrough  the  years,  keys  have  reflected 

^  not  only  the  artistic  standards  of  their 
period,  but  also  the  historical  events. 

Illustrated  is  the  famous  key  of  the  Bastille, 

the  notorious  prison  in  Paris.  After  the  fail  of  the  Bastille, 

this  key  was  presented  by  the  French  to  George  M^ashington 

in  August,  1790,  as  a  symbol  of  the  new  freedom  of  the 

Republic  of  France.  It  may  be  found  today  at 

Mount  Vernon.  «  The  North  American  Rayon  Corporation 


^uNl^fr  4  of  a  senes  feaiuriii4 
famous  keys  thfpN^bout  fbe  a0es 


City 


Good! 

Bnteftd 


has  preserved  the  traditional  symbolism  of  the  key  in  its 
'Key  to  Quality'  trade-mark.  The  'Key  to  Quality" 
is  awarded  only  to  North  American  rayon 
merchandise  which  meets  the  scientific  quality  standards 
of  the  United  States  Testing  Company  ...  it  has  won 
recognition  as  a  valued  mark  of  merit. 


JL  Ivl  E  R.  I  c:  JL  IT  E  JL  IT  CD  2>T 

north  AMERICAN  RAYON  CORPORATION  •  361  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEV  YORK  •  PLANTi  CARTER  COUNTY,  TENNESSEB’ 
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How  many  payments  will  it  hold? 


says  the  Little-Man-Who-Wants-to-Know 


•  “As  many  as  you  want!  But  this  National  Posting  and  Con¬ 
trol  Machine  helps  hold  customers  too.  Because  it  supplies 
legible,  machine-printed  figures  and  balances  on  Lay-Away, 
Will-Call,  and  other.  Deferr'ed-Paymcnt  Customers’  records  — 
figures  that  must  agree  with  our  records.” 


"Why  must  they?" 


•  “Because  this  machine  prints  identical  amounts  —  at  a  single 
operation  —  on  our  Ledger  Record,  on  the  Customer’s  Receipt, 
and  on  our  Daily  Journal  Sheet.  Then  the  amount  of  each 
transaction  is  accumulated  in  the  proper  kxrked  total,  giving 
us  positive  control  over  all  transactions.” 


•  "Control  is  imfortant,  all  right." 

•  “And  that’s  not  all.  Every  item  is  identified  on  each 
posting;  the  type  of  transaction  is  shown  and  the  cashier 


who  made  it  is  identified  by  an  initial;  and  l<x.ked  totals  mean 
that  the  machine  is  thoroughly  ‘management-controlled.’” 


•  "Tell  me  more.’ 


•  “The  results  are  time  saved,  more  accurate  records,  satisfied 
customers,  and  real  assurance  for  us.  Why  don’t  you  arrange 
a  demonstration  at  the  nearest  National  office?  Ring  themiq) 
today  and  see  the  machine  in  action.” 


IMKSIISMt 


HtCOUHTlHS 


-  roMPAHt  OAYTOM. 

the  national  cash  register  ^ 

Aeeountl«9-Eookk.epI«9  MaeW-*  ^ 


COPVll«HT  1f4t,  TNI  NATIONAL  CASH  ■I6ISTII  COMPANY 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  PROCLAMATION 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
issued  a  special  proclamation  in  which 
he  declares  the  week  of  September 
15th,  Retailers  for  Defense  Week  to  aid  in 
the  sales  of  Defense  Savings  Stamps,  and  calls 
upon  the  country’s  more  than  1,000,000  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  sell  these  Stamps.  At  the  same 
time  the  public  is  called  upon  to  buy  De¬ 
fense  Stamps  so  that  the  Week  may  be  one  of 
outstanding  achievement. 

So  far  as  we  can  trust  our  memory  this  is 
the  first  time  any  President  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  a  proclamation  especially  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  retail  trade,  or  directly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  doings  of  the  retail  trade. 

Needless  to  say  this  is  not  something  over 
which  retailers  should  become  puffed  up,  but 
rather  it  indicates  a  specific  and  important 
obligation  which  has  been  placed  upon  our 
trade. 

Throughout  the  life  of  the  nation  it  has 
been  a  fine  tradition— even  in  normal  times— 
that  when  the  President  calls  for  service  no 
American  will  refuse  to  heed  his  call. 

Now  that  the  President  has  called  upon  the 
retailers  of  the  country  to  sell  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  Stamps  we  cannot  see  how  any  retailer. 


large  or  small,  can  refuse  to  cooperate. 

Indeed,  it  is  our  conviction  that  if  retailers 
will  enter  whole-heartedly  during  Retailers 
FOR  Defense  Week  into  the  effort  to  sell  these 
Stamps  they  will  do  a  great  deal  to  build  good 
will  for  the  trade. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  view  of  the  huge 
expenditures  for  Defense  it  is  necessary  that 
funds  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  these  Stamps. 
Thus  far  the  sale  of  Stamps  has  not  been  go¬ 
ing  satisfactorily.  Now  the  President  calls 
upon  the  retailers,  who  are  specialists  in  sell¬ 
ing,  who  have  the  necessary  contacts  with 
the  public  and  who  should  be  best  of  all 
fitted  to  do  this  selling  job. 

If  retailers  do  not  sell  them,  it  may  look  as 
though  they  did  not  wish  to  sell  them.  Such 
an  inference  would  be  very  unfortunate  to 
say  the  least. 

If  retailers  do  sell  a  large  volume  of  Stamps 
that  fact  will  at  once  place  the  retailers  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  government.  It  will  create 
confidence  in  government  circles  in  the 
ability  and  the  intent  of  the  trade.  This  may 
prove  a  valuable  thing  in  the  distressing  times 
to  come. 

Therefore  we  strongly  urge  every  retail 
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Store  to  sell  Defense  Savings  Stamps  during 
the  week  of  Retailers  for  Defense,  begin¬ 
ning  September  15th.  Don’t  merely  go 
through  the  motions!  Put  your  organization 
behind  the  Stamps  and  show  what  loyal  and 
patriotic  retailers  can  do! 

It  is  not  what  you  get  from  your  country 
which  endears  it  to  you;  it  is  what  you  do 
for  it.  Here  is  a  chance  to  do  something. 
Do  it  in  a  big  way! 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  INSTALLMENT  SELLING 

The  Federal  Government  has  placed 
restrictions,  as  you  know  from  our 
special  bulletins,  upon  the  credit 
terms  which  are  permissible  in  connection 
with  the  installment  selling  of  certain  types 
of  merchandise. 

We  do  not  abate  by  one  iota  our  dislike 
of  government  regulation  of  business  but  we 
are  forced  to  the  conviction  that  during  the 
present  period  of  national  emergency  it  is 
necessary  to  fall  in  line  and  accept  many 
things  which  ordinarily  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Looked  at  in  a  broad  way  we  believe  the 
installments  restrictions  are  excellent.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  rapid  income  expansion. 
Purchasing  power  is  being  substantially  in¬ 
creased  and  in  such  a  time  business  itself 
would  be  intelligent  if  it  stiffened  up  on 
credit  terms.  When  so  many  people  are  to 
have  greater  purchasing  capacity  there  can 
be  no  good  reason  for  excessive  liberality  in 
credit  terms. 

It  will  be  a  healthy  thing  for  the  consumer 
to  keep  his  indebtedness  under  control  while 
money  is  plentiful. 

Experience  leads  to  the  observation  that 
most  people  go  into  debt  in  good  times  and 
have  the  problem  of  paying  off  their  in¬ 
debtedness  in  periods  of  depression.  That  is 
a  hard  route  for  anyone  to  travel. 

When  these  fabulous  days  are  over  it  would 


be  well  for  the  public,  and  especially  well  for 
business,  if  consumers  could  enter  the  in¬ 
evitable  depression  period  with  a  minimum 
of  debt.  There  would  then  be  more  assur- 
rance  that  stores  will  have  customers  and  the 
opportunity  to  do  business. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  its  social 
and  economic  effects  the  time  for  credit  ex¬ 
pansion  logically  is  in  time  of  financial 
stringency.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  credit  in  such  times  involves  addi¬ 
tional  hazard  and  few  banks  or  business 
concerns  are  willing  to  expand  credit  during 
such  periods.  Credit  has  come  to  be,  in  large 
part,  a  device  by  which  business  secures  all 
potential  volume  when  times  are  good  and 
something  to  be  curtailed  at  the  first  hint  of 
depression. 

This  is  a  very  natural  reaction,  but  whether 
or  not  it  may  some  day  be  practicable  to 
expand  the  giving  of  credit  in  depression 
times,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that 
stricter  credit  control  in  times  of  great  ex¬ 
pansion  must  be  desirable,  because  we  know 
instinctively  that  every  boom  has  its  after- 
math.  Now— while  we  can  afford  to  do  so— 
is  a  good  time  to  prepare  for  what  is  to  come. 


A  COMPLAINT  IN  KATZENJAMMERLAND 

IN  the  familiar  comic  strip  featuring  the 
Katzenjammer  Kids  one  of  the  humorous 
elements  has  always  been  the  judgments 
of  Mrs.  Katzenjammer.  After  the  kids  have 
committed  everything  from  mayhem  to  arson 
they  are  as  likely  to  be  rewarded  by  a  serving 
of  ice  cream  as  they  are  to  be  punished  for 
wearing  their  Sunday  clothes. 

There  is  an  invitation  to  this  same  sort  of 
perverted  amusement  in  a  recent  complaint 
brought  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  a  large  candy  manufacturer  of  Chicago 
because  he  attempted  to  break  down  a 
monopolistic  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturers  of  corn  syrup.  It  would  seem 
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to  US  that  instead  of  filing  complaint  against 
the  candy  manufacturer  for  attempting  to 
secure  a  more  favorable  price  than  that 
monopolistically  fixed  by  the  syrup  manu¬ 
facturers  the  Commission  should  be  bending 
every  effort  to  the  attempt  to  break  up  the 
monopoly,  but  apparently  we  must  get  used 
to  unusual  viewpoints  in  Katzenjammerland. 

Although  we  have  suggested  the  possibility 
of  amusement  in  this  complaint  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  the  incident  appears  to  be  much 
more  serious  in  the  possible  repercussions  it 
may  have  on  all  buying  practices,  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  carries  through  and  is  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

Briefly  the  circumstances  seem  to  be  as 
follows.  The  Brach  Co.,  of  Chicago,  is  a  large 
candy  manufacturer.  It  purchases  approxi¬ 
mately  one  railroad  tank  car  of  corn  syrup 
a  day.  The  complaint  sets  forth  that  the  syrup 
manufacturers  have  followed  a  long  estab¬ 
lished  practice  under  which  after  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  price  increase,  customers 
are  permitted  to  enter  orders  at  the  old  lower 
prices  for  a  stated  number  of  days  following 
which  the  new  and  higher  prices  are  effective. 
In  this  case  the  complaint  alleges  that  “after 
the  announcement  of  a  ‘general  price  in¬ 
crease’  the  respondent  knowingly  induced 
some  syrup  manufacturers  to  discriminate  in 
prices  in  its  favor.” 

To  judge  from  the  complaint  it  would 
appear  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
must  be  in  f>ossession  of  facts  which  would 
indicate  agreement  in  the  syrup  industry  with 
regard  to  the  marketing  of  its  product  and 
that  price  increases  are  announced  generally 
by  all  producers. 

The  complaint  also  indicates  that  because 
these  price  increases  are  announced  by  all  of 
the  producers  of  corn  syrup  no  individual 
buyer  has  any  right  to  attempt  to  break  that 
price  increase  and  purchase  corn  syrup  at  a 
lower  price  because  competitors  may  have 
without  question  paid  the  increased  price. 

It  is  obvious  that  monopolistic  industries 
could  desire  no  greater  advantage  than  a 
decision  that  once  a  monopiolistic  combina¬ 


tion  has  fixed  prices  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  buyer  to  attempt  to  purchase  at  other 
than  the  monopoly  price. 

Such  an  outcome  of  the  Commission’s 
complaint  would  seem  to  place  all  buyers 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  manufacturers 
who  might  wish  to  operate  as  the  corn  syrup 
manufacturers  apparently  do. 

While  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  familiar 
with  all  of  the  nuances  of  the  legal  mind 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission— judging  from  its  own  complaint 
-should  have  proceeded  against  the  syru| 
manufacturers  instead  of  the  candy  concern 
because  of  an  agreement  to  fix  and  maintain 
prices.  An  action  would  also  seem  to  be 
indicated  under  the  Robinson-Patman  act 
against  those  syrup  manufacturers  who  sold 
their  product  to  the  Brach  Co.  at  lower  prices 
than  they  sold  to  that  concern’s  smaller  com¬ 
petitors. 


RETAILERS  FOR  DEFENSE! 

AS  this  is  written  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  effort  to  make  successful  through¬ 
out  the  country  the  week  of  September 
15th  as  Retailers  for  Defense.  This  has 
involved  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  but  the 
response  has  been  especially  gratifying  and 
there  is  evidence  that  the  National  Retail 
Demonstration  in  its  present  form  rvill  go 
over  on  a  much  greater  scale  than  ever  before. 
We  are  glad  because  we  firmly  believe  that 
every  retailer,  and  all  retail  communities,  can 
greatly  improve  their  relations  with  the 
public  by  the  observance  of  one  week  each 
year  for  activities  of  an  unusual  nature. 

To  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  as  National 
Chairman,  whose  efforts  have  been  indefati¬ 
gable,  and  to  all  of  those  who  have  co¬ 
operated  we  wish  to  express  thanks  and  to 
offer  congratulations. 

Hope  you  are  all  ready  for  a  great  Week. 
Retailers  for  Defense! 
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Jhe  Dm  Vont  labeling  policy  is  designed  to  make  the  expanding  demands 
for  identification  easier  for  stores  and  of  practical  use  to  customers. 


You  don’t  hove  to  read  a  paragraph  of  copy  to  find  a 
statement  of  fiber  content.  Du  Pont  Rayon  tags  state 
fiber  content  clearly  and  simply  on  the  face  of  the  tag. 
Although  a  garment  may  be  new  in  stock,  one  glance  gives 
you  the  required  information  without  taking  your  atten¬ 
tion  from  your  customer  and  her  comment. 


This  is  the  third  most  frequent  question  asked  by  cus¬ 
tomers.  Failure  to  give  a  helpful  answer  creates  con¬ 
sumer  distrust— results  in  loss  of  sales— or,  more  wasteful 
still,  is  the  cause  of  returned  goods.  Du  Pont  Rayon  tags 
state  care  suggestions  in  terms  that  are  easy  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  follow — and  a  protection  for  the  store. 


Your  public  has  known  the  name  Du  Pont  for  many 
years— and  for  many  fine  products.  About  nine  out  of 
every  ten  people  that  you  sell  will  feel  that  if  Du  Pont 
makes  it,  it  must  be  good.  Du  Pont  is  a  quality  word— 
a  supplement  to  the  reputation  of  any  store. 


HOW  CAN  A  STORE  GET  DJ  PONT  "THREE  PURPOSE"  RAYON  IDENTIFICATION  ON  GOODS? 


The  procedure  is  simple  and  no  cost  is  involved.  When  you  buy  goods  made  of 
Du  Pont  Rayon  yams,  order  them  delivered  with  Du  Pont  tags  attached.  Fabric 
houses  or  garment  makers  apply  to  Du  Pont  for. these  tags  and  obtain  them  promptly. 


RAYON  DIVISION,  E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.  (INC.),  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING,  NEW  YOK 
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PROBABLY  the  most  significant  sign 
that  retailing  is  in  for  more  and 
more  control  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  at  least  while  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  exists,  was  the  announcement  late 
last  month  that  henceforth  retail  credit 
will  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
government. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
retail  aedit  selling  in  the  United  States, 
installment  credit  terms  on  September 
1st  came  under  regulations  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  through  the  medium  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Thus  with 
one  stroke  of  the  pen  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  put  a  stop  to  wild-cat  competi¬ 
tion  which  has  prevailed  with  regard  to 
reuil  credit  terms  of  many  commodities 
sold  on  the  installment  plan  for  the  last 
decade. 

The  reasons  cited  for  introducing 
these  regulations  were  primarily  to  curb 
the  production  of  certain  consumer 
goods  which  use  materials  vitally  needed 
in  connection  with  the  defense  program, 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  in¬ 
flation. 

At  least  one  or  two  questions  might 
have  been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not 
these  regulations  to  control  consumer 
CTedit  were  necessary.  For  instance,  is 
it  really  necessary  because  consumer 
credit  interferes  with  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram  by  maintaining  demand  for  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  employing  mate¬ 
rials  vital  to  defense;  or,  is  it  needed  be¬ 
cause,  if  unrestricted,  consumer  credit 
contributes  to  inflation? 

If  the  first  issue  is  at  stake  then  it 
would  seem  to  be  far  simpler  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  objective  by  direct  action 
which  will  cut  off  the  supply  of  material 
needed  for  defense  purposes.  This  can 
be  done  by  priorities  or  allocations  both 
in  materials  and  transportation  facilities 
and  the  effectiveness  of  this  approach  is 
much  more  immediate  and  far  simpler 
than  at  the  consumption  end.  If,  how- 


By  J.  Anton  H agios 
Manager,  Credit  Management  Division 


Stores  Organize  to  Comply  With  Government 
Regulations  on  Consumer  Credit 


ever,  inflation  is  the  problem,  then 
tremendously  more  important  eco¬ 
nomic  issues  must  be  laced  sooner 
or  later.  Most  important  of  these 
is  the  question  of  parity  prices  and 
industrial  wages,  and  the  whole 
question  of  a  ceiling  on  all  prices. 
If  no  attempt  is  made  to  meet  the 
apparent  inflation  which  rises  out 
of  the  present  wages  and  farm  pari¬ 
ty  prices  situation,  then  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  consumer  credit  to  avoid 
inflation  would  be  like  trying  to 
make  the  tail  wag  the  dog. 

Even  the  conservative  National 
City  Bank  bulletin,  just  out,  holds 
that  the  inflation  danger  is  greater 
now  as  consumers’  goods  cut  looms. 
This  outstanding  economic  au¬ 
thority  argues,  in  discussing  the 
price  trend,  that  the  impending 
curtailment  in  consumers’  durable 
goods  clearly  make  the  danger  of 
general  inflation  more  acute,  add¬ 
ing  that  the  supply  of  civilian 
goods  will  be  smaller  while  the 
buying  power  will  continue  to  in¬ 
crease  through  the  rising  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  for  defense. 

Regulations  Analyzed 

However,  this  is  all  water  over 
the  dam  since  the  regulations  are 
now  the  law  of  the  land,  at  least 
as  long  as  the  present  emergency 
situation  exists.  It  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  retail  installment 
credit  involved  in  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  came  through  the  last  de¬ 
pression  with  colors  flying  and  in 
comparison  with  real  estate  mort¬ 
gage  credit  the  social  toll  rising  out 
of  bad  credit  transactions  was  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  extension 
of  consumer  credit  while  it  was  not 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  the 
1929-32  depression,  did  have  the 
partially  contributary  effect  of  ac¬ 
celerating  a  boom  and  of  contract¬ 
ing  business  activity  when  the  tide 
turned. 

Furthermore,  disadvantageous  as 
the  new  regulations  might  be  to 
the  sale  of  certain  consumer  goods 
on  the  installment  plan,  it  cannot 
be  anything  like  as  disadvantageous 
as  would  be  a  season,  however 
brief,  of  uncontrolled  inflation. 

As  to  the  regulations,  a  sf>ecial 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  bulletin  has  been 
issued  to  members  analyzing  them. 
The  regulations  apply  “to  any  per¬ 
son  who  is  engaged  in  the  business 


of  making  extensions  of  install¬ 
ment  credit  or  of  discounting  or 
purchasing  obligations  arising  out 
of  extensions  of  installment  credit. 
VV’e  are  principally  credit  extended 
by  a  dealer,  retailer  or  any  person 
in  connection  with  the  selling  of 
consumer  goods.’’ 

The  regulations  in  addition  to 
automobiles,  aircrafts,  motorcycles 
and  power  boats,  list  two  groups  of 
commodities  of  particular  interest 
to  retailers,  as  follows; 

Group  C— 20%  Down 

1.  Mechanical  refrigerators  of  less 

than  12  cubic  feet  rated  capa¬ 
city  . 

2.  Washing  machines  designed 

for  household  use  . 

3.  Ironers  designed  for  household 

use . 

4.  Suction  cleaners  designed  for 

household  use  . 

5.  Cooking  stoves  and  ranges 

with  less  than  seven  heating 
surfaces  . 

6.  Heating  stoves  and  space  heat¬ 
ers  designed  for  household  use 

7.  Electric  dishwashers  designed 

lor  household  use . 

8.  Room-unit  air  conditioners  . 

9.  Sewing  machines  designed  for 

household  use . 

10.  Radio  receiving  sets,  phono¬ 
graphs,  or  combinations 


11.  Musical  instruments  composed 
principally  of  metals 

Group  D— Items  1-6  15%  Down; 
Items  7  ir  S  10%  Down 

1.  Household  furnaces  and  heat¬ 

ing  units  for  furnaces  (includ¬ 
ing  oil  burners,  gas  conversion 
burners,  and  stokers)  . 

2.  Water  heaters  designed  for 

household  use  . 

3.  Water  pumps  designed  for 

household  use  . 

4.  Plumbing  and  sanitary  fixtures 
designed  for  household  use 

5.  Home  air  conditioning  systems 

6.  Attic  ventilating  fans . 

7.  New  household  furniture  (in¬ 

cluding  ice  refrigerators,  bed 
springs,  and  mattresses  but  ex¬ 
cluding  floor  coverings,  wall 
coverings,  draperies,  and  bed 
coverings)  . 

8.  Pianos  and  household  electric 


organs 


Needless  to  say,  further  administra¬ 
tive  rules  will  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  as  to  what  constitutes  new 
furniture  for  instance.  Does  it  in¬ 
clude  such  items  as  pictures,  mir¬ 
rors,  bridge  tables,  chairs,  lamps, 
hampers,  steel  cabinets,  w'ardrobe 
closets,  artificial  fireplaces,  baby 
carriages,  bicycles,  play-pens,  kit¬ 
chen  cabinets,  to  mention  but  a 
few? 

(Continued  on  page  30) 


Senate  Votes  to  Tax  Jewelry  at  Point  of 
Manufacture 


At  the  last  minute  in  its  de¬ 
liberations,  the  Senate  before 
reporting  the  Revenue  bill  to  the 
Conference  committee  where  it  is 
as  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  goes 
to  press,  voted  to  tax  jewelry  15 
per  cent  at  the  point  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  instead  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
retail  sale  as  originally  proposed. 

Despite  the  effort  that  was  made 
to  have  the  tax  on  furs  changed 
from  the  retail  sale  to  the  dresser 
or  manufacturer,  this  levy  remains 
—on  the  retail  sale.  Cosmetic  and 
toiletries  tax  also  remain  on  the  re¬ 
tail  sale. 

One  important  change  as  far  the 
Fur  tax  is  concerned  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Senate.  This  has 
to  do  with  installment  sales  con¬ 


tracts.  As  amended  the  application 
of  the  tax  to  installment  sales 
would  begin  with  the  effective  date 
of  the  law.  Another  amendment 
places  a  fine  of  $1,000  upon  those 
who  advertise  that  they  are  absorb¬ 
ing  the  tax. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment 
retailers  of  jewelry,  however,  would 
pay  a  floor  tax  of  15  percent  on 
the  price  paid  for  jewelry  stocks  on 
hand  as  of  October  1— or  the  date 
when  the  law  becomes  effective,  if 
otherwise.  After  that  the  tax  be¬ 
comes  operative  as  new  merchan¬ 
dise  is  bought  with  the  tax  on  the 
manufacturer.  Of  course,  these 
Senate  changes  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Retailers  Put  Their  Selling  Resources 
Behind  Defense  Stamps  Drive 


Retailers-for-Defense  Week  sees  the  nation’s 
specialists  in  salesmanship  go  into  action  on 
the  biggest  selling  assignment  of  our  time. 


THAI'  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  fully  cognizant 
and  appreciative  of  the  desire 
and  ability  of  American  retailers  to 
market,  Defense  Savings  Stamps,  on 
a  tremendous  scale,  was  reflected 
in  the  Proclamation  issued  late  last 
month  by  President  Roosevelt  with 
respect  to  Retailers  for  Defense 
Week,  as  well  as  the  spoken  and 
written  thanks  of  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  the  readiness  of  the  retail  trade 
to  cooperate  with  the  government. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  said  that  the 
Defense  Savings  Program  is  gaining 
momentum  every  day,  and  that  the 
“splendid  spirit  shown  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  of  the  nation  in  putting 
their  associations  behind  the  sale  of 
Defense  Stamps  is  sure  to  have  a 
stimulating  effect  in  advancing  the 
whole  program.” 

Thrift  Appeal 

Under  the  plan  discussed  and 
recommended.  Stamps  will  be  sold 
at  convenient  points  in  stores 
throughout  the  country,  most 
stores  probably  choosing  to  estab¬ 
lish  special  booths  for  the  purpose. 

The  marked  success  attending 
the  retail  sale  of  Stamps  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  where  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  plan  was  put  to  a 
test  early  in  July,  was  a  fact  in  the 
final  decision  of  various  retail 
groups  to  join  in  on  the  program. 

It  is  understood  that  more  than 
20,000  Michigan  merchants  are 
now  selling  Stamps,  and  officials  at 
the  Washington  meeting  expressed 
the  belief  that  more  than  double 
that  number  of  Michigan  stores 
will  be  selling  Stamps  by  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Retailers  for  Defense 
Week,  on  September  1.5th. 


Special  emphasis  on  the  angle  of 
“thrift  and  economic  security”  in 
the  widest  possible  sale  of  Defense 
Savings  Stamps  is  voiced  by  both 
government  and  retail  officials. 

Colonel  Richard  Patterson  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
committee  for  the  sale  of  Defense 
Bonds  and  Stamps,  says  that  his 
committee  “is  eager  to  cooperate 
with  the  national  retail  program 
which  will  reach  the  income  group 
of  $3,000  and  below,  which  has  had 
most  of  the  $7,200,000,000  annual 
increase  in  wages  during  the  past 
twelve  months.” 

Benjamin  H.  Namm,  National 


Chairman  of  Retailers  for  De¬ 
fense,  last  month  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  newly  organized 
Retail  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Treasury’s  Defense 
Savings  Staff.  Other  members  of 
the  committee  include; 

Vice-Chairman,  S.  L.  Watkins, 
Daro,  Ala.— (National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists) ;  Secretary, 
Robert  W.  Lyons,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Lewis  W.  Cole,  Louisville, 
Ky.— (Chairman  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Food  Chains) ;  Albert  W. 
Hawkes,  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
(President  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


The  President’s  ^'Retailers  for  Defense” 
Proclamation 

“Whereas  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  the  Public  Debt  Act  of  1941,  is  offering 
Defense  Savings  Stamps,  in  small  denominations,  for  sale  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

“Whereas  national  trade  associations  of  our  country 
representing  moire  than  one  million  retail  stores  have 
pledged  the  wholehearted  support  of  their  members  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  Treasury  Department  to  sell  Defense  Savings  Stamps, 
and  have  agreed  to  observe  the  week  of  Sept.  15  to  20,  1941, 
as  Retailers  for  Defense  Week  to  Aid  in  the  Sale  of  De¬ 
fense  Savings  Stamps,  and  to  make  an  intensive  effort  during 
that  time  to  acquaint  the  American  shopping  public  with 
the  advantages  of  buying  Defense  Savings  Stamps: 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the  week 
of  Sept.  15  to  20,  1941,  as  Retailers  for  Defense  W'eek  to 
Aid  in  the  Sale  of  Defense  Savings  Stamps,  and  do  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  in  making  that 
week  a  period  of  outstanding  achievement  in  the  sale  of 
Defense  Savings  Stamps.” 
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After  the  War— What? 


The  author  looks  to  a  future  in  which,  by 
the  means  learned  in  this  war,  men  will  have 
put  an  end  to  dictatorships  and  war  itself. 

By  Samuel  D.  Young 

President,  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment  Co. 


INDUSTRY  today  faces  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  will  be  the  condi¬ 
tions  following  this  devastating 
European  war. 

I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  am  I  the 
son  of  a  prophet.  The  opinions 
that  I  am  going  to  express  are  not 
based  on  any  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  but,  rather,  upon  common, 
everyday  horse  sense.  No  scientific 
data  of  any  kind  has  been  compiled 
that  can,  with  any  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy,  predetermine  the 
aftermath  of  this  great  war,  invol¬ 
ving,  as  it  does,  the  expenditure  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Russian  Campaign  Analyzed 

While  Germany’s  invasion  of 
Russia  presages  an  extension  of  the 
conflict,  I  do  not  regard  Russia’s 
contribution  to  the  Allies,  from  a 
military  p>oint  of  view,  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  the  retarding  of  sup¬ 
plies  that  heretofore  have  been  com¬ 
ing  from  this  source,  will  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  help  to  the  Allies. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  Germany 
will  over-run  Russia  in  time,  but 
even  so,  its  supplies  in  the  mean¬ 
time  will  be  kept  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  Germany’s  reach.  And 
since  Russia  is  an  enormous  coun¬ 
try  and  the  distances  are  great,  and 
since  both  railroads  and  highways 
are  probably  the  {>oorest  on  earth, 
it  will  create  severe  shortages  for 
the  Axis  powers  of  just  those  mate¬ 
rials  they  most  need. 

Germany  found  the  rich  spoils  of 
war  captured  in  France,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Norway,  Poland,  and  the 
conquered  Axis  countries,  were 
easily  accessible— just  across  the 
border.  However,  Germany,  in  this 
instance,  faces  a  very  different  pic¬ 
ture. 

To  carry  men  and  supplies  over 


broken  down  railroads  and  poorly 
constructed  highways,  even  for  a 
strong  nation,  is  a  Herculean  task. 

Then,  too,  Russia’s  productive 
capacity  in  agriculture  and  other¬ 
wise  has  always  been  extremely 
poor.  Now  with  a  war  on  her 
hands,  her  production  will  be  im¬ 
measurably  less.  Russia’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  agriculture  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  her  to  fight,  feed  her  own 
people,  and  that  of  Germany  at  the 
same  time. 

The  cost  of  this  war  will  be  so 
enormous  that  the  human  mind 
will  be  unable  to  compute  or  com¬ 
prehend  it.  The  money  being 
spent  will  never  be  repaid.  How¬ 
ever,  whether  paid  or  not,  it  is  not 
going  to  retard  seriously  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  human  race.  I  know  the 
larger  part  of  the  American  people 
have  been  told  and  believe  that 
when  this  war  is  over,  we  will  re¬ 
vert  to  the  dark  ages  of  bygone  cen¬ 
turies.  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Collapse  of  Roman  Empire 

The  greatest  collapse  known  to 
western  civilization  culminated  in 
the  fall  of  the  mighty  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  in  the  fifth  century.  This  col¬ 
lapse  was  not  brought  about  by  out¬ 
side  attacks  of  the  savage  hordes 
that  swept  over  Eurojie  at  that 
time,  for  virtually  a  large  part  of 
the  then-known  world  was  her 
vassal.  Rather,  this  collapse  was 
due  to  weaknesses  within  her  own 
rotten  government,  coupled  with 
the  luxurious  licentiousness  of  the 
nobility  of  that  day,  which,  we  all 
know,  always  brings  ignorance, 
famine,  and  misery. 

Her  vassal  states  at  that  time, 
having  been  impoverished  to  enrich 
Roman  coffers,  were  unable  to  offer 
her  any  assistance.  However,  even 


had  any  of  these  vassal  states,  or 
any  outside  country  been  able  to 
contribute  food  and  other  supplies 
to  the  Romans,  the  transportation 
facilities  of  that  period  would  have 
prevented  their  doing  so  without 
many  serious  complications  and 
long  delays. 

To  emphasize  this  point  further, 
all  of  us  know  that  thousands  of 
natives  of  China  have  died  of 
starvation  every  year,  primarily  due 
to  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
In  one  province  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  away,  there  may  have  been 
an  ample  food  supply,  but  the 
transportation  facilities  were  so 
poor  they  prevented  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  this  food  to  those  provinces 
where  it  was  most  needed. 

This  world  of  ours  is  no  longer 
a  globe  covered  with  governments 
that  can  act  independently  of  each 
other,  for  whatever  one  does  affects 
the  others  directly  or  indirectly. 
This  transformation  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  universal  use 
of  the  radio  and  modern  methods 
of  transportation  which  reach  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
earth. 

The  Vigor  of  Democracy 

Now  let’s  compare  the  political, 
economic  and  sociological  condi¬ 
tions  of  today  with  those  at  the  time 
of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Allies,  and  that  of  our  own 
government,  are  democracies.  Our 
people  and  those  of  the  Allies  as 
well  are  educated  and  have  high 
respect  for  moral  law  and  order. 
Every  man  and  woman  has  his  or 
her  right  to  vote  and  exercises  that 
right  advantageously  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  masses.  The  right  of  free 
speech  is  as  free  as  the  air  we 
breathe. 
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The  Fellowship  of  Retailing 


Bertram  de  N.  Cruger,  representative  in  Britain  of  the 
British  War  Relief  Society  of  America,  hands  a  check  for 
$17,900  to  Leonard  H.  Bentall,  President  of  the  British 
Drapers’  Retail  Textile  War  Assistance  Fund.  The  sum 
represents  contributions  from  N.R.D.G.A.  stores,  raised  by 
the  Association’s  appeal  on  behalf  of  British  retailers.  Appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  gift,  and  the  spirit  behind  it,  was  expressed 
in  a  letter  to  Lew  Hahn,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  general  manager. 


Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Allies  can  criticise  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  if  he  or  she  disposes  to 
do  so;  and  instead  of  being  thrown 
into  Roman  dungeons  to  rot  as  in 
the  days  of  yore,  might  probably 
be  applauded  by  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Stability  of  Christian  Nations 

The  political  situation  today  in 
the  countries  I  am  talking  about  is 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  all  time.  Now  when  we 
couple  this  situation  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  Christian  nations,  wor¬ 
shipping  God  in  our  own  way,  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  being  a  part 
of  our  daily  lives,  convinces  me  of 
the  fact  that  no  hostile  power  can 
ever  destroy  those  things  that  have 
made  these  nations  great. 

Common  sense  tells  me  that  all 
the  advancement  made  throughout 
the  centuries  for  the  betterment  of 
mankind,  is  not  going  to  be  thrown 
idly  to  the  four  winds.  Some  meth¬ 
od  will  be  devised  to  solve  this  prob¬ 
lem;  this  war  will  probably  dis¬ 
close  the  means  and  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  kill  all  future  dictatorships 
and  put  an  end  to  future  wars. 

We  have  been  told  more  times 
than  we  can  count  that  the  extent 
of  our  government’s  credit  was 
limited  first  to  twenty,  then  thirty, 
then  forty,  then  fifty  billion  dollars. 

.  Now  we  are  talking  in  terms  of  one 
hundred  billions. 

What  About  Our  National  Debt 

Well,  suppose  when  the  war  is 
over,  our  government  owes  one 
hundred  billion  dollars.  What 
then?  Would  we  stop  paying  our 
debts,  and  would  our  property  be 
confiscated?  Of  course  notl  The 
government  would  borrow  this  one 
hundred  billions  from  the  people 
at  maybe  1  to  2%;  tax  the  people 
for  this  exf>ense:  and  we,  in  our 
business  lives,  would  probably 
never  know  the  difference. 

In  my  argument,  I  have  talked  in 
^^^SK^ring  sums  of  one  hundred 
billions,  whereas  if  intelligent  taxa¬ 
tion  is  applied  as  we  go,  it  will  not 
be  half  that  amount. 

The  Apostles  of  Gloom  are  say¬ 
ing,  “European  countries,  when  the 
war  is  over,  won’t  have  any  credit 
and,  therefore,  can’t  buy  from  the 
United  States.” 

Credit  is  a  matter  of  confidence, 
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based  on  honesty.  Money  is  the 
cheapest  thing  in  the  world  today, 
and  the  easiest  thing  to  get.  If  the 
United  States  can  loan  one  hun¬ 
dred  billions  to  fight  a  war,  how 
much  will  we  loan  to  rehabilitate 
the  world? 

All  of  the  gold,  money,  and  prop¬ 
erty  that  was  in  the  world  when  this 
war  started  is  here  today  except 
perhaps  that  property  which  has 
been  destroyed.  At  the  close  of  this 
war,  the  people  will  have  the  same 
desires  they  have  always  had;  they 
will  have  needs  to  be  supplied.  So 
the  question  is,  where  will  they  get 
the  money?  Of  course,  the  primary 
basis  will  be  the  credit  of  these  war¬ 
ring  nations  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  government. 

It  has  been  argued  that  today  the 
United  States  owns  22  billions  in 
monetary  gold  and  that  this  repre¬ 
sents  75%  of  all  the  monetary  gold 
there  is  in  the  world.  ^Ve  have  been 
told  further  that  since  this  gold  is 
so  unevenly  distributed,  it  cannot 
be  a  basis  for  credit  for  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth.  I  agree  with 
this  statement. 

However,  you  want  to  bear  in' 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a 


country  on  this  earth  that  does  not 
produce  some  product  that  our  gov¬ 
ernment  could  use  advantageously. 
Therefore,  if  there  is  a  nation  with¬ 
out  sufficient  gold  to  back  up  its 
credit,  it  could  resort  to  the  “barter 
method”.  In  this  manner  it  could 
supply  the  people  of  this  country 
with  products  which  they  might 
need,  and,  in  turn,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  could  either 
pay  for  such  products  in  gold,  or 
give  such  nation  some  of  our  prod¬ 
ucts  as  it  might  require,  in  return. 

We  know  that  when  Germany 
began  to  build  her  war  machine, 
she  had  but  little  gold  to  begin  with. 
However,  by  this  barter  system,  she 
has  fed  her  population  and  expend¬ 
ed  100  billion  dollars  in  armament, 
making  her  the  most  powerfully 
armed  nation  on  earth. 

After  this  war,  the  credit  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world  will  not  be  cir¬ 
cumscribed  or  bound  down  by  30 
billions  in  gold  credits,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  being  held  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  at  the 
present  time. 

The  living  conditions  today 
throughout  the  world  would  be  for 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Civilian  Defense  Show  This  Month 


Members  of  the  General  Advisory  Committee  tor  the  National  Defense 
Exposition  meet  to  make  plans.  They  include  George  A.  Sloan,  Commissioner 
of  Commerce  for  New  York,  Harper  Sibley,  President  of  United  Service 
Organizations  and  Benjamin  H.  Namm,  President  of  The  Namm  Store  and 
Chairman  of  National  Retail  Demonstration. 


PLANS  are  progressing  rapidly 
for  the  Civilian  and  National 
Defense  Exposition  which  will 
be  presented  at  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York,  during  the  thirty 
days  period— September  20  to  Octo¬ 
ber  18,  1941.  The  organization 
developing  the  project  is  The  De¬ 
fense  Exposition,  Inc.,  a  non-profit 
corporation.  All  profit  above  ac¬ 
tual  expenses  will  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  two  beneficiaries— the  United 
Service  Organizations  and  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense. 

Guiding  the  exposition  is  a  Gen¬ 
eral  .\dvisory  Committee  of  more 
than  forty  distinguished  citizens, 
headed  by  George  A.  Sloan,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Commerce  for  New 
York  City. 

The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
present  to  the  nation  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  picture  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity  for  National  De¬ 
fense:  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
subject  through  interesting  exhibits 
and  graphic  demonstrations  of  its 
specific  part  in  the  vital  program 
and  to  offer  opportunity  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  large  and  small,  to  show 
how  they  are  cooperating. 

A  feature  of  the  opening  week 
will  be  a  Defense  Clinic  endorsed 
by  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement. 

Civilian  Role  Stressed 

The  numerous  exhibits  on  the 
four  floors  of  the  Defense  Exposi¬ 
tion  (nearly  four  acres  in  area)  will 
place  emphasis  on  the  civilian  side 
of  the  problem;  how  citizens— men, 
women  and  children— are  being  or¬ 
ganized  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  city  and  state 
f)olice  and  Army  and  Navy.  Much 
new  defense  equipment  now  being 
turned  out  by  numerous  huge  fac¬ 
tories,  and  which  the  public  has 
not  yet  seen,  will  be  exhibited. 

An  opp)ortunity  will  be  afforded 
appropriate  organizations  to  co¬ 
operate.  Women’s  organizations 
will  be  invited  to  show  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  women  in  Defense  and  spe¬ 
cial  days  will  be  set  aside  for  their 
respective  special  activities. 

The  Committee  is  planning  to 
have  thrilling  military  and  naval 
exhibits  of  new  mechanized  arm¬ 


ored  equipment  and  aircraft,  field 
guns,  machine  guns  and  modern 
implements  of  war.  Activities  in 
our  Army  draftee  camps;  some  of 
the  things  the  Navy  has  to  offer  re¬ 
cruits  and  much  else  of  timely  in¬ 
terest  will  be  on  display.  It  is 
planned  to  make  this  a  great  and 
moving  Exposition  of  America’s 
present  vital  problem. 

The  four  floors  will  house  the 
following  general  sections:  1st. 
Military,  Naval  and  Aviation;  2nd. 
Basic  machinery,  electrical,  indus¬ 
trial  defense,  transportation,  oil, 
gas,  rubber,  chemicals,  communica¬ 
tion  systems,  vocational  training; 
3rd.  Civilian  Defense,  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  bomb-proof  shelters,  public 
safety,  medical,  justice,  social  securi¬ 
ty:  4th.  Defense  housing,  health, 
food,  recreation,  clothing,  educa¬ 
tion. 

Patriotic  demonstrations  and 
educational  entertainment  will  be 
featured  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Exposition.  Motion  pictures  re¬ 
vealing  how  the  Army,  Navy,  Avia¬ 
tion,  and  Marine  Corps,  as  Avell  as 
civilians  are  developing  National 
Defense,  will  be  shown.  Sound 
films,  of  air  raids  and  combats  that 
have  taken  place  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  and  of  how  De¬ 


fense  works  in  time  of  emergency 
will  be  shown.  Visitors  will  be  able 
to  learn  how  an  anti-aircraft  bat¬ 
tery  actually  operates,  as  well  as 
many  other  things.  \Vhat  to  do  in 
case  of  an  air  raid;  how  to  handle 
incendiary  bombs;  how  to  apply 
first-aid  emergency  treatment. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  vital 
things  to  be  demonstrated. 

It  is  believed  that  with  a  small 
admission  charge  and  rental  of 
space  to  commercial  exhibitors  the 
project  can  be  made  self-support¬ 
ing  and  also  yield  a  substantial 
amount  to  the  tw'o  beneficiaries- 
U.S.O.  and  O.C.D. 

“The  purpose  of  the  National 
Defense  Clinic”,  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
District  Coordinator  for  the  De¬ 
fense  CQntract  Service,  OPM,  de¬ 
clared  “is  to  focus  national  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  necessity  of  speeding 
production  by  bringing  all  avail¬ 
able  facilities  into  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  Where  their  equipment  and 
personnel  are  suitable,  small  manu¬ 
facturers  should  be  given  an  opptff- 
tunity  to  do  their  part  in  defense 
production.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  quickly  and  efficiently  translate 
into  ships,  tariks,  guns  and  planes 
the  more  than  fifty  billions  author¬ 
ized  for  defense  expenditures.” 
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New  York  Dress  Institute  Launches  National 
Program  to  Improve  Ready-to-Wear  Sales 

By  Mrs.  Dorothy'  W.  Anderson 
Executive  Director,  New  York  Dress  Institute 

The  lady  to  whom  the  New  York  dress  industry  has 
assigned  the  job  of  stepping  up  its  national  sales  has 
some  very  direct  ideas  about  clearing  away  the  obstacles 
to  profit.  First  thing  she  is  gunning  for  is  the  buga¬ 
boo  of  the  ”  basic,”  all-day,  every-day  dress.  The  Insti¬ 
tute  will  promote  the  wardrobe  idea  of  different  dresses 
for  different  occasions,  and  Mrs.  Anderson  urges  stores 
to  do  the  same. 


The  main  purpose  and  the 
major  job  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  is  to  increase 
the  sale  of  dresses,  in  all  price 
ranges  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

To  accomplish  this,  we  have  just 
launched  an  unprecedented  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  which  will  sell 
American  women  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  a  complete  dress  wardrobe  in¬ 
stead  of  a  single  dress.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  will  feature  the  fact  that 
women  who  want  that  “New  York 
Look”  can  have  it  by  buying 
dresses  carrying  the  New  York 
creation  label  which  is  shown 
prominently  in  the  full-page  lay¬ 
outs. 

In  addition  to  a  budget  ward¬ 
robe  theme,  the  ads  will  present  the 
fashion  appeal  without  equal— 
New  York,  where  the  new  begins— 
and  will  play  up  the  glamour, 
craftsmanship,  inspiration  and  style 
leadership  of  the  city. 

The  need  for  such  an  industry¬ 
wide  program  has  been  widely 
recognized  but  never  before  have 
dresses  been  advertised  on  a  truly 
national  basis.  National  advertis¬ 
ing  alone,  however,  cannot  solve 
the  problem  and  turn  dress  losses 
into  profits.  The  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  retail  stores  and  shops  is 
required  if  a  mutual  benefit  is  to 
be  obtained. 


In  this  regard,  five  major 
methods  of  retail  store  cooperation 
present  themselves: 

1.  Feature  “New  York  Creations” 
in  your  newspaper  advertising, 
windows  and  departments. 

2.  Discontinue  promoting  “all¬ 
occasion”  dresses,  and  feature 
instead,  “The  Dress  for  the 
Occasion”. 

3.  Train  your  salespeople  in 
wardrobe  selling. 
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4.  Promote  “New  York  Creation” 
wardrobes  in  all  price  ranges. 

5.  Tie-in  and  merchandise  the 
national  advertising  being 
done  in  your  behalf. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  these 
five  points: 

I.  Feature  New  York  Creations 
in  Your  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing— Windows— and  Depart¬ 
ments 

\Vith  an  extensive  national  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  being  carried 
on  by  the  New  York  Dress  Institute 
promoting  New  York  Creations  in 
leading  magazines  and  newspapers, 
with  continual  publicity  tie-ups 
through  the  theater,  the  magazines, 
newspapers,  radio  and  fashion 
shows— I  believe  that  it  would 
benefit  all  retailers  to  tie  into  this 
promotion  by  featuring  in  their 
own  advertising  and  displays  this 
nationally  talked  about  “New  York 
Creation”  label. 

“New  York— where  the  new  be¬ 
gins”  is  one  of  the  most  pHYwerful 
sales  appeals  that  exists.  New  York 
is  the  style  creator  as  well  as  the 
center  of  fashion.  Merchandisers 
throughout  the  country  have  recog¬ 
nized  the  fact,  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  that  their  customers 
have  looked  to  New  York  for  fash- 
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ion  inspiration.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  time  to  cash  in  on  the 
New  York  creation  hallmark  of 
fashion  and  let  it  lend  definite 
prestige  to  your  local  advertising. 

Dress  advertising  as  a  whole, 
however,  has  been  pretty  slim.  This 
is  obvious  when  you  stop  to  think 
that  clothing  advertising  accounts 
for  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the 
national  expenditure  as  against  24 
per  cent  for  food,  15  per  cent  for 
automobiles  and  around  12  p>er 
cent  for  drugs  and  toiletries. 

This  p>ercentage  is  going  to  be 
increased  and  by  tying-in  with  this 
new  program,  dress  departments 
and  shops  are  going  to  get  a  greater 
share  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  than 
ever  before. 

The  effect  of  this  campaign  can¬ 
not  help  but  be  felt  more  strongly 
where  there  is  local  cooperation 
and  it  is  the  wise  dress  buyer  and 
her  merchandise  manager  who,  by 
getting  on  the  bandwagon,  will 
really  profit. 

II.  Discontinue  Promoting  “All 
Occasion  Dresses”— Sell  the 
Dress  for  the  Occasion 

The  campaign  of  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute  is  aimed  at  selling 
a  wardrobe  of  dresses— the  appro¬ 
priate  dress  for  the  particular  occa¬ 
sion.  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  I 
have  been  in  the  retail  business 
and  I  am  afraid  it  has  been  one 
of  those  situations  of  “not  seeing 
the  forest  because  of  the  trees.” 
Merchandisers— buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  alike— get  out  of  the  trees 
and  take  a  good  detached  look  at 
the  forest!  We  have  been  wasting 
a  lot  of  energy  in  the  past  all  too 
successfully  building  up  that  “little 
dress  that  will  go  anywhere,”  “the 
perfect  basic  dress  for  all  occa¬ 
sions,”  “the  three  in  one,”  “four 
in  one,”  even  a  dress  for  a  week, 
month,  or  year  if  we  could  accom¬ 
plish  it.  Buy  a  flower,  lady— a  new 
dickie  front— a  piece  or  several 
pieces  of  costume  jewelry— add  a 
jacket  or  a  collar  or  what  have  you 
—but  here  is  the  charming  little 
frock  that  you  can  live  in— and— 
we  wonder  why  dress  sales  have 
dropped  50%  of  their  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  in  ten  years.  Isn’t  it  high 
time  that  we  brought  dresses  back 
to  their  rightful,  profitable  place? 
Isn’t  it  high  time  that  we  started 
promoting  “the  perfect  dress  for 


your  trip  to  town”— “the  charming 
frock  for  a  lunch  at  the  Colony”— 
“the  five  o’clock  frock”— “the  dress 
for  little  dinners”  or  “the  gown  for 
your  big  moments”?  I’m  not  a 
copy  writer,  but  I  know  that  your 
copy  writers  can  do  a  wonderful 
job  and  open  up  a  whole  new  field 
of  thought  in  your  advertising  if 
you  will  encourage  them  to  think 
of  “the  occasion”  rather  than  the 
fact  that  one  dress  can  make  life 
complete. 

III.  Train  Your  Salespeople  in 
Wardrobe  Selling- 

All  retailers  encourage  their  sales 
forces  in  suggestive  selling.  All 
dress  buyers  who  are  on  their  toes 
urge  the  sale  of  an  additional 
dress,  but  how  many  of  you  have 
used  “the  wardrobe”  approach?  It 
is  a  golden  opp>ortunity  to  sell 
those  additional  dresses.  Much  too 
often  you  will  hear  your  salesgirl 
say  to  her  customer— “This  is  the 
typ>e  of  dress  that  you  can  wear 
just  everywhere.”  Why  then  should 
the  customer  consider  anything 
additional? 

A  successful  salesgirl  finds  out 
what  type  of  life  her  customer 
leads  and  selects  the  clothes  for 
her  approval  that  will  fit  into  that 
life.  She  should  never  stop  with 
just  “that  one  dress”,  but  each 
costume  should  be  planned  as  a 
part  of  the  wardrobe  that  will  best 
serv'e  the  individual  needs. 

In  planning  our  advertisements 
for  the  Institute  we  use  actual  per¬ 
sonalities,  discussing  with  them 
their  clothes  problems— the  types 
of  lives  they  lead— what  their 
clothes  have  to  do  for  them— and 
then  select  their  wardrobe  accord¬ 
ingly.  One  dress  wardrobe  may  re¬ 
tail  for  several  hundred  dollars, 
while  another  one  may  be  less  than 
fifty  dollars,  but  in  each  case  it  is 
carefully  planned  to  fit  into  the 
individual’s  life  and  jxxrket  book. 
Do  encourage  your  sales  force  to 
sp>onsor  “the  dress  wardrobe”  and 
the  importance  of  the  dress  for  the 
occasion. 

IV.  Promote  “New  York  Crea¬ 
tion”  Wardrobes  in  All 
Price  Ranges— 

We  all  know  that  women  love  to 
be  individualized.  The  career 
woman  and  business  girls  appreci¬ 
ate  advertising  that  is  a  direct  ap¬ 


peal  to  them.  Look  at  the  success 
of  college  shops  today  as  a  result 
of  that  individual  appeal.  There 
are  other  neglected  individual 
typos,  such  as  the  high  school  girl 
—the  sophisticated  young  matron- 
the  suburban  housewife,  etc.  Out 
of  the  50,000,000  women  in  this 
country  over  14  years  of  age,  only 
4,500,000  of  them  are  in  schools, 
11,500,000  in  business,  and  the  rest 
are  listed  in  the  national  census 
as  housewives.  Those  34,000,000 
women  are  all  eager  for  personal 
attention.  They  are  individualists 
in  many  ways,  and  their  wardrobes 
are  resp>onsible  for  the  biggest  bulk 
of  those  dress  profits  that  we  are 
striving  for.  Dramatize  them,  offer 
helpful  suggestions,  and  build  up 
“the  New  York  Creation  wardrobe” 
whether  its  cost  will  be  $36.75  or 
$450. 

V.  Tie  in  and  Merchandise  the 
National  Advertising  Being 
Done  in  Your  Behalf 

We  have  classified  our  individual 
typ>es  down  into  five  major  groups; 

1.  Sophisticated— Wealthy— can  be 
urban  or  suburban 

2.  College  Girl— Sub-Deb  or  Teen 
Age 

3.  Career  Woman— the  executive 
type  in  above-average  jobs 

4.  Business  Girl— earning  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  a  stenographer  or 
clerk. 

5.  Housewife— can  be  very  limited 
budget  or  moderately  well  to 
do. 

Actual  people  representing  these 
types  are  being  used  in  a  personal¬ 
ized  campaign  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing.  We  are  using  a  five-dress  ward¬ 
robe  plan  as  a  minimum  basis  by 
which  women  can  achieve  “That 
New  York  Look”— or,  in  other 
words,  be  well  dressed  and  well 
groomed  at  all  times. 

We  all  have  a  big  job  ahead  of 
us  to  undo  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  in  the  past,  and  we  will  all 
profit  by  the  success  of  this  cam¬ 
paign.  We  all  built  up  the  “buga¬ 
boo— the  basic  dress”  and  we  will 
need  you  all  to  help  us  tear  it 
down  and  put  in  its  place  a  dress 
wardrobe  or,  once  again,  the  dress 
for  the  occasion. 

The  New  York  Dress  Institute  is 
here  for  a  common  good.  Do  tic 
in  and  make  it  yours. 
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The  crown*  tested  tag  was  introduced 
for  women^s  fashions  not  because  we 
thought  fashions  weren’t  good-looking  by 
themselves.  (Though  if  we  do  say  it  our¬ 
selves,  our  new  tags  are  decorative  and  a 
real  asset  to  garments. )  No  . . . 

The  Crown  Tested  tag  means  business, 
and  good  business !  It  grew  out  of  a  need 
for  the  identification  of  rayon  fabrics  on 
the  part  of  stores  and  their  customers.  It 
was  designed  to  help  you  sell  and  to  help 
your  customers  buy ...  to  serve  as  a  de¬ 
pendable  guide. 

The  beautiful  tag  shown  here  is  for 
women’s  rayon  fashions  wholesaling  at 
$6.75  and  over.  Stores  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  report  that  it  is  building  prestige  and 
better  business.  Why  not  put  it  to  work  in 
your  store?  Your  dress  sources  can  supply 
the  new  Crown  Tested  tags. 


AMERICAN  VISCOSE  CORPORATION  Largest  Producer  of  Rayon  Yam.  sales  OFFICES-ZSO  Fitth 

Ave.,  N.  Y.  C.;  Providence,  R.  I.;  Charlotte,  N.  C.;  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


[C-M 

MUSUO^^ 


CROWni  TESTED  RAYOS  FABRICS 


8.  Pau  Off. 


Oopr.  1041— Amartean  Vlacoaa  C«*Pw 


the  first  name  in  rayon.  ..the  first  in  tested  quality 
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Simplicity  Is  the  Keynote  in  Fashion  Poll 

2317  Women  Customers  Voice  Their  Preferen¬ 
ces  in  Fawcett  Publications-N.R.D.G.A.  Survey 


Fashions  in  dresses  and  coats 
must  be  simple;  must  stear 
clear  of  exaggerated  features; 
must  offer  wearability;  in  short 
must  be  classic,  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
receive  the  preference  of  the 
women  who  are  to  wear  them.  So 
says  the  tabulations  of  the  2317 
ballots  in  the  first  Fawcett  Publica¬ 
tions— National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  Fashion  Preference  Poll. 

This  Fashion  Poll  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  opportunity  that  the 
women  of  this  country  have  had  to 
express  their  fashion  perferences  in 
lower  priced  garments  where  their 
voices  actually  counted. 

And  did  they  like  it!  Stores, 
members  of  the  Association  who 
helfted  take  the  p>oll,  right  in  the 
dress  and  coat  departments  by  con¬ 
tact  with  customers,  tell  us  it  was 
not  the  least  bit  difficult  to  get  the 
women  to  state  their  views  on  this 
most  important  feminine  subject. 
It  was  just  what  they  have  been 
waiting  for.  Many  for  years  have 
harbored  a  more  less  articulate  op¬ 
position  to  the  oft  repeated  claim 
that  the  fashion  industry  has  al¬ 
ways  followed  the  expressed  \  iews 
of  the  American  women— customers 
of  the  stores. 

“Yes,”  they  point  out,  “those 
women  who  have  a  national  and 
international  reputation  for  fash¬ 
ion  rightness;  or  because  of  their 
social  position  are  consulted  at 
home  and  abroad.  liut  when  have 
we  women,  who  must  make  our 
selections  form  the  popular  priced 
garments  ever  had  the  chance  to 
influence  fashion  through  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  views?  We  must 
take  what  the  manufacturers  and 
designers  make  for  us— copies  of 
the  more  exp»ensive  things,  many 
of  which  we  would  never  have  se¬ 
lected  for  ourselves.” 

Worthwhile  Results  Expected 

By  the  way  the  store  resp>onded 
to  the  Association’s  request  that 
they  take  a  poll  of  their  customers, 
it  was  clear  that  the  retailers  too 
believe  that  worthwhile  results  are 


bound  to  come  from  an  intelligent 
survey  of  customer  wants  in  fash¬ 
ions,  taken  in  advance  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  (The  second  poll,  on  suits 
and  blouses,  has  since  been  taken 
and  the  ballots  are  being  analyzed 
as  this  issue  of  'Fhe  Bulletin  goes 
to  press.) 

The  Fashion  Preference  Poll,  of 
course,  has  for  its  purpose  more 
than  just  the  assembling  of  facts. 
The  plan  includes  widespread  pro¬ 
motions  of  the  fashion  views  re¬ 
vealed,  so  that  every  woman  inter¬ 
ested  may  know  how  the  styles 
originated— the  fashion  point  pref¬ 
erences— and  the  fact  that  the  gar¬ 
ments  are  designed  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  women  who 
buy  popular  priced  coats  and 
dresses.  The  ideas  of  the  majority 
of  the  voters  in  the  first  poll  have 
already  been  put  into  garments, 
and  sketches  and  photographs  have 
been  broadcast  in  newspapers  and 
other  mediums  of  news.  C)f  course 
the  Fawcett  Publications,  with 
their  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  2,500,000  copies  will  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  Fashion  points  all  over 
the  country  to  the  women  them¬ 
selves. 

Interesting  Results  from  Poll 

The  first  Preference  Poll  netted 
some  very  interesting  results.  Of 
the  2317  customers  signifying  their 
preferences  in  Coats  and  Dresses, 
approximately  64%  fell  within  the 
age  group  of  18  to  34  and  wore 
sizes  ranging  from  12  to  18. 

Though  the  customers  polled 
came  from  every  geographic  section 
of  the  country,  so  closely  did  the 
results  of  each  and  every  section 
approximate  the  preference  per¬ 
centage  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
that  it  would  have  been  practically 
a  duplication  of  figures  to  show  re¬ 
sults  of  each  section. 

As  to  the  fashion  preferences, 
the  findings  of  the  coat  poll  offer 
an  extremely  interesting  parallel  to 
those  of  the  dress  poll.  Both  seem 
to  show  definite  indications  that 
the  majority  of  women  prefer 


simple  basic  coats,  appropriate  to 
practically  every  daytime  occasion, 
and  simple  wearable  dresses  even 
in  the  lower  price  brackets. 

It  certainly  should  prove  bene¬ 
ficial  for  buyers  to  check  their  own 
departmental  stocks  and  sales 
against  the  findings  of  the  poll. 

I'he  results  of  this  poll  while  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  in  formulating 
a  fashion  concept  and  the  working 
out  of  styles  to  accord  with  that 
concept,  offers,  in  addition,  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  powerful  promotional 
factor. 

If  it  is  a  truism  of  advertising 
and  promotion  that  the  best  meth¬ 
od  of  getting  results  is  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  what  they  want,  then  cer¬ 
tainly  this  poll  offers  a  sound  basis 
for  promotional  themes  in  depart¬ 
ments,  window  display,  newspaper 
advertising,  and  fashion  shows. 

Stores  Make  Use  of  Poll  Facts 

Stores  should  be  able  to  make 
good  use  of  these  preference  per¬ 
centages  to  highlight  and  focus 
attention  on  style  details  of  all 
types  of  merchandise. 

.\lready  the  response  from  stores 
in  the  w'ay  of  orders  for  the  coat 
and  dress  have  been  very  encourag¬ 
ing  to  those  who  have  had  a  part 
in  developing  the  idea,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  the  Preference  Poll  has 
great  possibilities  for  the  future. 
Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  in  something  less  than 
three  weeks,  1500  coats  have  been 
cut  by  the  manufacturer  who  made 
the  garment  in  accordance  with 
the  features  brought  out  by  the 
poll.  The  dress  has  been  cut  1000 
times. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note 
that  more  than  200  stores  have  or¬ 
dered  the  Preference  coat.  These 
stores  include  several  well  known 
Fifth  Avenue  specialty  shops  sell¬ 
ing  moderate  as  well  as  higher 
priced  garments.  It  is  understood 
that  they  not  only  purchased  coats 
for  sale  for  irtimediate  wear  in  Fall 
colors,  but  have  reserved  cuttings 
in  pastel  shades  for  resort  wear. 
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THE  PREFERENCE  COAT 

Smooth  shoulders,  straight  sleeves, 
fitted  body,  flat  back  pleats,  light 
interlining  are  leading  features. 

Preferences  of  customers  for  suit  and 
blouse  fashions  taken  in  the  second 
Poll  are  now  being  analyzed. 


THE  PREFERENCE  DRESS 

Handbound  buttonholes,  eleven  gore 
skirt,  adjustable  tie  belt,  push-up 
sleeve,  contrast  trim;  designed  from 
customers  ballots. 


The  Dress  and  Coat 
Designed  from 
Preferences  Expressed  in 
Fashion  Poll  by 
Customers  of 
America’s  Leading 
Stores 


THE  DRESS  VOTE 


In  reply  to  the  question— Which  Dress  Tyrie  Do  You  Prefer? 


60.7%  PREFERRED  SOFT  TAILORED  TYPES 
(NO  FRILLS,  FURBELOWS.  ETC.) 


(Q)  Which  Type  of  Shoulder  Line  Do  You  Prefer? 

(A)  57.2%  Preferred  Softly  Squared  Shoulders  (Widened 
But  Not  Exaggerated) 


(Q)  Which  Type  of  Dress  Skirt  Line  Do  You  Prefer? 
(A)  67.0%  Preferred  Circular  Skirts 


(Q)  Which  Type  of  Sleeve  Do  You  Prefer? 
(A)  67.4%  Preferred  Sleeves  At  Elbow  Line 


THE  COAT  VOTE 

In  reply  to  the  question— Which  Type  Coat  Do  You  Prefer? 

'  58.1%  PREFERRED  FITTED  COATS 
(Basic  Reefer  Types) 

64.2%  PREFERRED  STRAIGHT  SLEEVES 

(Q)  What  Type  of  Coat  Fabrics  Do  You  Prefer? 

(A)  40.9%  Preferred  Smooth,  Monotone  Fabrics  (No  Pat¬ 
terns,  No  Nubs,  No  Color  Flecks,  Etc.) 

(Q)  Do  You  Like  Fur  Trim  On  Fall  Coats? 

(A)-  41.7%  Preferred  Unfurred,  Untrimmed 

(Q)  What  Color  Do  You  Prefer  for  Fall  Coats? 

(A)  53.3%  Preferred  Black,  25.4%  Preferred  Brown  (High 
Shades  and  Navy  Followed  in  Order) 
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Thit  ps^e  appears  in  VOGUI 
—  in  color — SEPTEMBBII 

BUR-MIL  QUALITY 
RAYON  FABRICS 


recognized  by  famous 
stores ...  to  be 
nationally  advertised! 


Quality  Fabrics  Give  your  customers  the  definite  assurance 

oistylemA  ie«arvalue  which  the  BUR-MIL 
for  your  mark  promises.  Make  sure  that  your  gar- 
ments  carry  this  trade-mark. 

Quality  CjUStOTHCrS  use  the  new  tags  or  labels  on  all  bur-mil 

merchandise. 


»UAU^ 


RAYON  j 
FRENCH  CRCKj 


★  STANDARDIZED  WEAVING 
.-k  SUPERVISED  FINISHING 

★  SUPERIOR  Quality 

k  ASSURED  BY  THIS  MARK 
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ream  comes  true 


For  years  women  have  dreamed  of  a  fabulous  lingerie 


fabric  in  which  superlative  luxury  of  touch  and  appear* 


ance  combine  with  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 


In  BUR-MIL  Rayon  French  Crepe  this  dream  comes  true. 


Finer  filament  acetate  rayon  yam  insures  an  exquisite 


beauty  and  enchanting  touch,  while  better  construction 


and  supervised  finishing  provide  superior  wearing  value. 


TMVB  DUEAUS —  Tkij  lovely  town  and  matekini  slip,  delicately 


shirred  and  hemstitched.  The  Gown  fdSfS,  The  Slip  $3.00, 


FIFTH  JFENUi,  SEW  YOEt 


Grci(«  (oodt  told  by  THE  BURLINGTON  CORPORATION,  4io  seventh  ave.,  new  York.  N.  T. 


Greige  Goods  Sold  By 

THE  BURLINGTON  CORPORATION 

450  SEVENTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Substitutions  Ahead  in  Corset  Materials 


Like  most  other  American  in¬ 
dustries,  the  corset  trade  is 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  program  of  National  De¬ 
fense,  but  as  yet  nothing  to  cause 
retailers  any  great  concern.  In 
fact,  manufacturers  tell  us  that  they 
cannot  see  anything  in  the  situation 
to  worry  the  retail  trade  if  buyers 
cooperate  with  them  in  their  pur¬ 
chasing  and  delivery  dates.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  industry  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  of  course  with¬ 
in  limits,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
keep  the  wheels  turning  out 
foundation  garments. 

Adjustments  Ahead 

Indicative  of  this  is  the  way  the 
corset  industry  met  the  loss  of  Paris 
design,  fabrics,  elastics  and  laces 
last  year  with  admirable  success  by 
stepping  up  .\merican  designs  and 
materials  which  in  many  cases  out¬ 
did  imports.  For  one  thing  we  got 
an  .\merican  product  wholly  suit¬ 
ed  to  the  American  woman.  But 
now  we  are  faced  with  a  new  and 
more  difficult  problem— keeping  up 
the  standard  we  set  in  the  face  of 
present  and  probable  future  short¬ 
ages  of  materials.  At  this  writing 
we  have  generally  kept  quality 
though  prices  have  risen  on  some 
numbers.  Announcements  of  fur¬ 
ther  rises  are  coming  in  to  this  office 
to  take  place  during  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  up  to  September 
15th.  Quality  for  the  most  part  has 
been  maintained,  but  there  is  no 
promise  in  store  for  anyone  that 
certain  materials  will  be  available 
long.  The  heads  of  most  of  the  key 
corset  manufacturers  ask  that  no 
retailer  get  in  a  dither  over  the 
situation.  They  do  ask  that  retail¬ 
ers  cover  themselves  on  staple  mer¬ 
chandise  definitely  within  their 
purchasing  limits.  Sound  buying 
at  this  time,  manufacturers  believe, 
will  not  bring  on  pressure  which 
might  upset  the  corset  classification 
of  “essential.” 


In  the  opinion  of  top  manufac¬ 
turers,  if  retailers  will  continue  to 
stress  the  im|X)rtance  of  foundation 
garments  from  a  standpoint  of 
health  and  morale,  we  can  then 
continue  promoting  corsets  in  a 
constructive  way  and  keep  our  de¬ 
partments  functioning  as  nearly 
normally  as  could  be  reasonably  ex¬ 
pected  through  trying  times.  It 
may  be  that  substitutions  will  have 
to  take  place.  Curtailment  of  slide 
fastener  production  will  surely  in¬ 
crease  pull-ons  for  juniors  and 
hooks  and  eyes  for  more  mature 
garments.  Allocation  will  spread 
the  supply  of  slide  fasteners  over 
garments  most  needing  them,  we 
are  informed.  We  understand  that 
there  are  only  two  major  concerns 
making  hooks  and  eyes  suitable  for 
corset  manufacture  and  they  are 
operating  at  capacity.  But  again, 
corset  manufacturers  assure  us  they 
will  find  a  way  to  keep  their  plants 
functioning.  Their  aim  seems  to 
be,  “we’ll  keep  business  going  as 
usual,  giving  all  we  have  in  the 
way  of  ingenuity  to  offset  problems 
as  they  arise.” 

Surgical  Garments 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  that  deliveries  on  surgical  gar¬ 
ments  have  slowed  up  to  a  degree 
that  some  retailers  are  being  be¬ 
sieged  by  doctors  and  hospitals  to 
get  post-operative  numiters  to  them 
immediately.  We  are  told  of  one 
retailer  who  has  twenty  such  calls 
unfilled.  Checking  with  special¬ 
ists  in  the  manufacturing  field  of 
surgical  appliances  sold  through  de¬ 
partment  stores  we  find  that  t.heir 
delinquency  in  delivery  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  materials  as  we  first 
thought  but  rather  to  the  increase 
in  the  birth  rate  and  subsequent 
demand  for  maternity  garments 
which  has  kept  factories  to  new 
peak  production.  They  report  that 
it  is  a  lack  of  labor  to  get  out  orders 
as  promptly  as  heretofore:  a  situa¬ 


tion  they  promise  will  soon  be  met. 
This  increase  in  birth  rate  apparent 
during  every  period  of  war  drafting 
with  subsequent  demand  for  ma¬ 
ternity  garments  is  something  the 
industry  has,  within  this  genera¬ 
tion,  had  to  deal  with  before,  and 
they  assure  us  deliveries  are  not 
more  than  one  week  delayed.  Pri¬ 
ority  is  given  “rush”  orders,  they 
say,  and  if  indication  is  given  them, 
upon  receipt  of  such  directions  gar¬ 
ments  carrying  this  request  will  be 
given  precedence.  Surgical  people 
tell  us  that  they  have  felt  no  stint 
on  any  materials  they  need,  but  if 
they  should  they  feel  they  would 
not  have  difficulty  in  getting  pri¬ 
ority. 

The  Rubber  Situation 

“How  much  rubber  is  necessary 
in  today’s  manufacture  of  founda¬ 
tion  garments  to  give  all  the  sup¬ 
port  needed?”  To  that  question  we 
got  varying  answers.  Most  of  them, 
considered  as  being  right  from  the 
shoulder,  were  to  the  effect  that  in 
going  in  for  high  styling,  more  of 
this  fabric  has  been  used  than  was 
vitally  necessary.  So  maybe  in  the 
process  of  elimination  we  need  not 
insist  on  large  areas  of  rubber  fab¬ 
rics  when  a  gusset  might  do  the 
same  job.  As  one  manufacturer 
phrased  it,  “we  have  some  ‘smooth’ 
eye  catching  cotton  fabrics  of  un¬ 
believable  strength  that  haven’t 
been  given  a  real  chance  to  show 
what  bull  dog  tenacity  they  have 
got.  We  can  do  wonders  with  less 
rubber  and  more  cotton.”  We  all 
know  that  with  the  demand  the 
government  has  for  rubber  and  the 
metals  necessary  to  make  the  pipes 
through  which  the  liquid  must  be 
threaded,  we  must  give  way  to  less 
of  this  fabric  if  conditions  continue 
as  they  are  inclined  at  this  moment. 
And  we  are  assured  “everything  will 
be  under  control.” 
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Flexees  Contest 

Artistic  Foundations,  Inc. 

inform  us  that  they  have 
planned  a  Flexees  Consumer  Con¬ 
test  to  make  women  more  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  proper 
corseting  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
their  new  Fall  wardrobe.  $1,000  in 
cash  prizes  will  be  aw'arded  for  the 
best  letters  of  100  w'ords  or  less  on 
the  subject  “Why  a  New  Dress  De¬ 
serves  a  New  Flexees.”  The  con¬ 
test  will  run  from  October  6th 
until  November  8th. 

There  will  be  99  prizes  awarded 
as  follows:  first  prize,  $110;  two 
second  prizes,  each  $50;  six  third 
prizes,  each  $25;  40  prizes,  each 
$10;  50  prizes,  each  $5. 

Judges  are:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Perkins, 
formerly  in  charge  Paris  Fashion 
Office,  Women’s  Wear  Daily;  Mrs. 
Louise  Campe,  editor.  Corset  & 
Underwear  Review;  Miss  Valentine 
Erskine,  associate  editor.  Corsets  & 
Brassieres;  Miss  Pearl  Berry,  Corset 
editor.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
N.R.D.G..\.  and  Arthur  Hirshon, 
advertising  counsel. 

It  is  expected,  we  are  told,  that 
this  contest  will  go  far  toward 
stimulating  the  need  for  a  new  cor¬ 
set  at  the  moment  a  woman  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  her  new  fall 
outfit.  Entry  blanks  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  stores  and  that  while  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  a  woman 
to  make  a  purchase  in  order  to 
enter  the  contest,  she  must  secure 
her  entry  blank  through  her  local 
dealer. 

More  on  Corset  Dates 

ONE  hears  varying  opinions  of 
the  article  by  The  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Association  of  America 
which  appeared  in  the  Corset  Pre¬ 
view  in  July  on  advancing  corset 
market  weeks  to  early  December 
and  June  instead  of  January  and 
July.  In  summing  up  the  pros  and 
cons  w'e  find  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  is  in  favor  of  early  December 
openings  but  June  is  tabled  for  the 
time  being. 

In  view  of  market  conditions,  it 
is  thought  that  early  December 
would  offer  these  advantages.  One 
trip  to  the  market  would  serve  to 
cover  Winter  Sales  (so  many  buy¬ 
ers  have  advanced  their  semi-annual 
clearance  during  the  Winter  to  the 
day  after  Christmas  the  term  Janu¬ 
ary  clearance  has  lost  real  signifi- 
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cance)  and  Spring  buying  as  well.  ; 
During  the  dull  month  of  Decern-  j 
ber  which  every  corset  department  | 
exjjeriences,  buyers  could  be  free  to  1 
plan  for  their  next  six  months  and  j 
be  in  their  stores  during  the  sale  } 
period  to  oversee  personally  the  dis-  |j 
posal  of  stock  on  hand.  It  is  thought  j 
by  the  majority  interviewed  that  ' 
previous  departmental  perform-  ' 
ance  may  not  be  the  reliable  guide 
in  preparing  budgets  for  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  season  that  it  has  been 
in  the  past  and  that  careful  calcula-  i 
tion  and  good  judgment  through 
study  of  local  conditions  may  be 
a  greater  determining  factor. 


The  "l!tlle  dressmaker 
suit"  and  the  right 
foundation  to  go  be¬ 
neath  it  are  featured 
together  in  this  Bonwit 
Teller  ad. 


■■■■It  Tillir 


umitTOM  •  tMtuTMfti  Deisxu-nSMTM  noet  \ 


^aO^^VIT  TILIEE 


FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  Y  O  K4C  •  VHITI  FlAINt 


A  few  suggestions  were  submitted 
that  it  might  be  well  to  have  a  pro¬ 
gressive  inventory  of  corset  stocks 
and  an  evenness  of  production 
would  result.  These  few  pointed  to 
the  last  season’s  curtailing  of  new 
numbers  and  how  well  the  plan 
worked.  Research  brought  about  a 
high  feeling  against  this  plan.  It 
was  pretty  well  conceded  that  a  sea¬ 
sonal  promotional  spurt  was  essen¬ 


tial,  Opinion  generally  has  it  that 
we  need  a  brisk— let’s  call  it  impetus 
—every  now  and  then  to  keep  up 
the  morale  of  salesmanship.  So,  we 
are  advised,  let  corset  week  give 
buyers,  fitters,  advertising  copy¬ 
writers  a  good  smart  nudge  on  the 
elbow  with  some  new  sales  idea, 
even  if  it  may  not  be  a  new  sil¬ 
houette,  to  tie  in  with  other  ready- 
to-wear  for  Spring. 
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By  Pearl  Berry 


AS  we  go  to  press  we  sum  up  the 
women’s  hosiery  situation 
with  more  optimism  than  we 
thought  possible  during  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  followed  that  day 
August  2nd,  memorable  to  the  ho¬ 
siery  industry,  when  the  consumer 
press  told  American  women  one  of 
their  most  cherrished  fashion  items 
was  to  be  taken  from  them.  While 
some  buyers  are  still  blue,  over  the 
possibility  of  their  departmental 
figures,  in  the  future  others  believe 
they  will  do  well  because  they  feel 
the  industry  is  much  too  resource¬ 
ful  to  long  be  without  a  suitable 
and  sufficient  (in  quantity  and 
quality)  substitute  for  silk  yarn. 
Manufacturers  tell  us  that  they  are 
confident  that  their  wheels  will  soon 
be  whirring  though  they  do  admit 
that  at  this  time,  they  haven’t  in 
some  cases  even  enough  substitute 
yarns  to  continue  experimentation 
started  long  ago  when  it  first  seem¬ 
ed  certain  that  silk  might  no  longer 


be  available.  We  hear  that  some 
buyers  who  have  orders  placed  on 
all  silks  which  they  hoped  would 
carry  them  through  Christmas,  and 
who  have  seen  that  hof>e  smashed, 
are  willing  to  spread  their  ration  of 
silk  over  more  dozen  pairs  by  the 
use  of  rayon  and  cotton  in  welts 
and  feet  of  hose.  Confident  that 
more  nylon  will  be  released  to  meet 
Christmas  demand,  many  believe  a 
normal  hosiery  business  can  be  real¬ 
ized  if  no  unforeseen  obstacle  ap¬ 
pears.  The  use  of  other  fibers  for 
welts  and  feet  with  nylon  legs  could 
also  augment  supply  it  is  hoped. 

While  admitting  that  there  is 
great  confusion  in  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  at  the  moment,  mill  heads 
have  asked  your  correspondent  to 
express  in  the  columns  of  The 
Bulletin  their  confidence  that  this 
will  soon  pass.  They  also  express 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  re¬ 
tailers  are  experiencing  and  the 
splendid  manner  many  of  them 


have  shown  in  the  face  of  their 
difficulties.  Manufacturers  point 
out  that  they  are  more  concerned 
over  the  situation  than  stores, 
because  their  whole  business  is 
at  stake,  while  retailers  have  only 
one  department  affected.  Manu¬ 
facturers  ask  us  to  appreciate  that 
any  consideration  shown  them  can¬ 
not  but  aid  all  concerned  in  the 
industry  to  hasten  an  adjustment 
and  make  for  better  and  smoother 
holiday  business  for  the  coming 
season. 

Stockings  or  Paint? 

It  is  natural  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  the  hosiery  fashion 
picture  is  to  say  the  least,  hazy  be¬ 
cause  promotion  plans  cannot  be 
made  until  stores  know  just  what 
they  will  have  to  promote.  The 
new  cottons  and  lisles  that  have 
been  developed  have  brought  out 
some  very  smart  weaves  and  color 
effects  but  as  yet  they  are  limited 
for  active  and  spectator  sport  wear 
and  often  deliveries  are  a  problem 
because  of  yarn  shortages.  Some 
genuine  alarm  has  been  expressed 
over  the  increase  in  sale  of  leg  cos¬ 
metics.  One  p>essimistic  attitude  be¬ 
ing  that  many  women  who  are  able 
to  use  a  cosmetic  and  go  without 
hosiery  will  not  be  affected  by 
cold  weather  because  they  say 
women  have  proven,  they  can  take 
it.  The  decline  in  the  sale  of  pan- 
ties  in  the  last  few  years,  these  pessi¬ 
mists  say,  is  an  indication  that  as 
soon  as  women  learn  that  some  item 
of  dress  can  be  disjwsed  of  without 
taking  from  their  appearance  or 
comfort,  they  rebudget  their  clothes 
allowance  accordingly. 

Well,  your  correspondent  did 
some  research  among  business 
women  armed  with  a  bottle  of  one 
of  the  best  known  leg  “paints." 
The  results  were  amusing.  Nearly 
all  decided  they  had  missed  a  trick 
by  not  using  the  cosmetic  in  the 
past,  because  it  made  the  legs 
smoother  and  prettier  but— they 
wanted  stockings  too— if  they  could 
get  them.  They  felt,  they  said,  with 
smoother  legs  they  might  have 


Bloomingdala's,  New 
York  made  this  gal¬ 
lant  effort  to  calm  its 
stocking-hungry  pub¬ 
lic —  a  display  of 
many  possibilities  of 
clothing  the  legs  with 
glamor. 
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fewer  runs  or  those  snags  which 
come  from  chapped  or  shaved  legs. 

We  are  reminded  to  mention  the 
general  trend  of  women  today  tak¬ 
ing  better  care  of  hosiery  than  ever 
before  and  that  quality  hose  has 
been  reported  to  be  in  increasing 
demand. 

How  long  a  stocking  may  wear  is 
taking  precedent  over  price  con¬ 
sideration  we  are  told. 

New  Dull  Crepe  Rayon  Promised 

The  throwing  method  which  has 
been  used  in  the  stocking  known  to 
the  trade  until  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  rules  prohibited  its  use  as 
Crej>e  de  Chine,  is  now  being  used 
in  making  rayon  yarns  for  hosiery. 
Samples  of  the  finished  stocking 
show  a  dull  crepe  finish  with  the 
look  and  feel  that  is  much  like  the 
good  silk  crep>e  hose.  The  high 
twist  in  this  stocking,  it  is  claimed, 
substantially  reduces  the  diameter 
of  the  yarn  and  the  increased  com¬ 
pactness  makes  it  more  transparent. 
The  50  denier  is  exp>ected  to  take 
the  place  of  the  3  thread  silk,  the  75 
for  the  4  thread  and  the  100  for  5 
thread.  Wear  tests  on  this  hosiery, 
it  is  said,  show  increased  strength, 
elasticity  and  snag  resistance  over 
usual  twists  of  rayon  yarns  and 
lessens  the  tendency  toward  “bag¬ 
ging.”  Throwsters  are  now  being 
licensed  for  this  twist  and  as  soon 
as  the  proper  yarn  is  made  available 
it  is  exp)ected  production  will 
immediately  get  under  way.  AV'^ith 
present  rates  for  rayon  yarn,  we 
are  informed  hosiery  made  of  this 
twist  may  be  retailed  under  a  dollar 
per  pair.  Just  what  price  brackets 
will  depend  largely  upon  labor 
costs.  We  are  informed  that  seam¬ 
less  construction  of  this  yarn  is  be¬ 
ing  discouraged  by  those  in  control 
of  the  patent. 

*  *  • 

Gotham  reports  their  new  stock¬ 
ings  of  lisle  of  an  English  lisle 
cotton  thread  woven  into  51  gauge 
sheerness,  are  about  ready  to  make 
their  appearance  in  department 
stores.  They  will  be  priced  at  $1.65 
per  pair.  New  cotton  mesh  stock¬ 
ings  made  according  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  red,  white,  blue,  green, 
copp>er,  black  and  three  shades  of 
beige.  Retail  $1.35.  This  concern 
reports  they  are  ready  to  go  into 


production  on  fine  gauge  rayons  as 
soon  as  the  proper  yarn  is  avail¬ 
able.  They  are  now  using  the  silk 
they  have  on  hand  for  legs  with 
tops  and  feet  of  rayon.  Nylon  they 
say  is  being  produced  on  the  same 
basis  as  before  the  silk  shortage. 

#  *  * 

Fashion  news  releases  are  stress¬ 
ing  a  new  note  of  white  cotton 
stockings  for  wear  with  black  pa¬ 
tent  shoes.  Some  in  the  trade  give 
the  idea  thumbs  down.  Others  say 
that  if  women  cannot  get  sufficient 
silk  or  nylon  for  sleek  legs  they  may 
go  to  extremes,  such  as  white  cotton, 
to  try  for  an  exotic  effect. 

New  Sewing  Threads 

IN  response  to  the  demand  for 
sewing  threads  in  service  colors, 
The  Spool  Cotton  Company  has 
added  five  new  shades  to  their  Mer¬ 
cerized  Sewing  line  and  three  to 
their  Heavy  Duty  Mercerized  Sew¬ 
ing  line.  In  mercerized  sewing  the 
five  shades:  126  Khaki,  127  Olive 
Drab,  127-A  Army  Drab,  127-B 
Prairie  Green,  127-C  Sageleaf,  may 
be  used  to  repair  any  regulation 
uniform  used  in  the  United  States. 
In  addition  these  shades  have  a 
fashion  importance,  which  will  rise 
to  new  sales  levels  for  Fall  and 
AV'^inter  1941-42  because  of  two 
reasons.  First  the  importance  of 
the  beige-to-brown  family  in  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories,  where  they 
logically  belong  from  a  color  stand¬ 
point,  and  second  the  importance 
of  the  military  influence  on  casual, 
every-day  fashions.  This  latter 
trend  is  exemplified  not  only  by 
military  cuts  and  trims,  but  also 
casts  a  khaki,  olive  and  drab  color 
spell  on  regulation  beiges  and  tans. 

The  three  shades  in  heai>y  duty 
mercerized  serving  for  heaving  sew¬ 
ing,  such  as  repairs  on  overcoats 
are:  126  Khaki,  127  Olive  Drab, 
127-A  Army  Drab. 

Fitted  Fall  Handbags 

COLLECTION  emphasizing 
fitted  handbags  clasped  with 
frames  or  locks  of  sculptured  gold, 
silver  combined  with  Incite, 
enamels,  baroque  carved  green  and 
pink  gold  was  shown  recently  by 
Evans  Case.  Each  bag  was  indivi¬ 
dually  fitted  with  an  array  of  ac¬ 
cessories  including  compact,  cigar¬ 


Two  luxurious  bags  featuring  fittings 
harmonized  with  clasps. 


ette  case,  lighter,  lipstick,  comb  and 
brush.  The  entire  collection  is 
adapted  to  harmonize  with  fall 
fashions  emphasizing  the  slender 
silhouette,  the  dolman  drape  sleeve 
and  rounded  shoidder  line. 

Some  of  the  highlights: 

slender  envelope  bag  with 
rounded  corners— metal  edged  scal¬ 
loped  flap— circular  design  green 
and  pink  gold  snap-lock  set  with 
rubies.  The  compact  to  match  the 
lock,  emphasizing  the  rhythm  of 
harmonious  design,  other  fittings 
of  lipstick  and  comb. 

A  black  envelope  bag  with  quilt¬ 
ed  flap  stitched  to  harmonize  with 
the  design  of  the  snap  lock  of  silver 
and  gold  set  with  a  large  cabachon 
sapphire. 

A  severely  tailored  top-handle 
bag  designed  with  an  envelope  flap 
framed  in  a  pink  gold  channel. 
The  novel  lock,  a  complete  name- 
cut-out  in  green  and  pink  gold. 

An  extreme  fashion  highlight- 
an  18  inch  framed  black  antelo^ 
bag— rounded  ends— graduated  sil¬ 
houette. 

A  black  envelojx;  bag  with  rolled 
detail  on  flap,  center  snap-lock  of 
two-tone  golcl  set  with  rhinestones. 

A  glamour  bag  suitable  for  late 
afternoon  wear  with  the  entire  flap 
of  gold  applit]ued  leather,  snapped 
w'ith  a  black  duco  and  gold  lock. 

A  woven  w’ire  evening  vanity 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Important  Notice  to  Hosiery  Buyers  ! 


Rayon  Hosieiy  Problems  Are  Being  Solved  by  the  Use  of  a  New 
Crepe  De  Chine  Rayon  Yam  CaUed  RAY  de  CHINE. 

A  Large  Number  of  Mills  Are  Now  Preparing 
to  Manufacture  Ray  De  Chine  Hosiery 


•  CREPE  de  CHINE  Throwing  is  more  needed  and  more  effective  on  rayon  than  on 
silk. 


•  RAY  de  CHINE  Hosiery  has  the  appearance  of  silk  from  the  standpoint  of  sheer¬ 
ness,  rich  dullness  and  crepe  effect. 

•  RAY  de  CHINE  Hosiery  is  improved  in  wearing  quality  from  the  standpoint  of  baggi¬ 
ness,  fit,  comfort,  snag  resistance  and  length  of  life. 

•  Rayon  crepe  yams  made  the  rayon  dress  industry  possible— eliminated  the  objection¬ 
able  appearance,  hand,  and  bagginess  of  early  rayon  dresses. 

•  RAY  de  CHINE  Yams  are  doing  the  same  for  rayon  hosiery. 


•  RAY  de  CHINE  Hosiery  will  be  quality  controlled. 

•  Look  for  this  trademark. 


It  is  your  assurance  of  quality  RAY  de  CHINE  Hosiery. 

•  For  full  information  about  RAY  de  CHINE  Hosiery  we  suggest  you  contact  your 
regular  hosiery  source. 


CREPE  DE  CHINE,  incorporated,  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 
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Stores  Organized  to  Meet  Consumer 
Credit  Regulations 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


The  President’s  Order  provides 
for  the  control  of  three  types  of 
credit:— 

1.  “Extension  of  credit"  which 
means  any  loan  or  mortgage; 
any  installment  purchase  con¬ 
tract,  any  conditional  sales 
contract,  or  any  sale  or  con¬ 
tract  of  sale  under  which  part 
or  all  of  the  price  is  payable 
subsequent  to  the  making  of 
such  sale  or  contract  or  any 
similar  contract  having  a  simi¬ 
lar  purjx>se  or  effect.  This 
broadly  covers  all  ty{>es  of 
credit  including  a  regular 
charge  account  but  only  in¬ 
stallment  credit  and  install¬ 
ment  loan  credit  is  covered  by 
the  Regulation. 

2.  “Installment  credit”  which  is 
defined  as  the  typ>e  of  credit 
by  which  an  obligor  under¬ 
takes  to  repay  the  credit  in 
two  or  more  scheduled  pay¬ 
ments  or  any  similar  extension 
of  credit.  This  evidently  is  in¬ 
tended  to  control  that  tyj>e  of 
credit  which  differs  from  a 
typical  installment  account  be¬ 
cause  title  has  passed  but 
which  provides  that  the  ac¬ 
count  may  be  liquidated  by 
agreement  in  two  or  more 
scheduled  monthly  or  other 
payments. 

3.  “Installment  sale  credit”  which 
defines  the  typical  installment 
sale  of  a  retailer  and  is  defined 
as  an  extension  of  credit  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sale  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  listed  heretofore  herein. 

4.  “Installment  loan  credit”.  This 
definition  covers  loans  in  a 
principal  amount  of  $1,000  or 
less  or  a  loan  wholly  or  partly 
secured  by  any  of  the  articles 
listed  herein  which  has  been 
purchased  within  45  days  prior 
to  or  is  to  be  purchased  at  any 
time  after  the  loan  is  made, 
but  does  not  include  any  ex¬ 
tension  of  “installment  sale 
credit”  or  any  loan  upon  the 
security  of  the  credits  before 
mentioned  herein.  In  other 
words,  this  is  intended  to  cover 
small  loans,  f>ersonal  bank 
loans  where  the  amount  bor¬ 


rowed  is  under  $1,000  or  where 
the  money  is  borrowed  in  or¬ 
der  to  purchase  any  of  the 
listed  items. 

The  regulations  further  deal  at 
length  with  such  items  as  registra¬ 
tion  and  license,  suspension  of 
license,  installment  sale  credit, 
down  payments,  trade-ins,  renewal 
revisions  and  agreements  to  fore¬ 
bear,  enforceability  of  contract,  lay¬ 
away  plans,  etc.,  all  of  which  were 
analyzed  in  a  special  N.R.D.G.A. 
special  bulletin  No.  101.  Since  the 
issuance  of  that  bulletin  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board  in  ^V^ashington 
has  issued  a  series  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  rules  and  regulations,  some  of 
which  are  cited  here  for  your  guid¬ 
ance. 

Additional  Rules  Issued 

(a)  Furniture:  The  Furniture 
classification  is  further  defined  as 
follows:  If  furniture  is  of  the  type 
used  in  household  it  is  subject  to 
the  regulation  and  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter  that  the  particular  piece  may 
be  sold  for  use  in  an  office,  hos¬ 
pital,  store  or  other  commercial 
building.  It  has  also  been  ruled 
specifically  that  lamps  designed  for 
household  use  are  covered  by  the 
furniture  classification. 

(b)  Coupon  Books:  A  rule  has 
also  been  handed  down  on  the  use 
of  coupon  books  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Coupons  serve  as  money 
within  a  department  store  and  are 
sold  by  store  on  installment  basis 
with  maturity  shorter  than  pre¬ 
scribed  in  Regulation  but  down 
payments  are  smaller  than  required 
by  Regulation.  May  coupons  pur¬ 
chased  for  10  per  cent  down  and  8 
months  to  pay  be  used  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  vacuum  cleaner  requiring 
20  per  cent  down  payment?”  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  for  purposes  of 
applying  Regulation  W,  face  value 
of  couf>on  is  not  material  but  that 
consideration  should  be  given  only 
to  amount  of  money  actually  paid 
by  purchaser.  Accordingly,  sale  of 
vacuum  cleaner  would  not  comply 
with  Regulation  if  sufficient  money 
to  constitute  required  down  pay¬ 
ment  had  not  been  paid  before 
sale,  whether  money  was  paid  for 
coupons  or  otherwise. 


Transferring  Delinquent  Charge 
Account  to  Deferred  Payment 

Some  of  our  members  have 
raised  the  question  as  to  just  how 
charge  accounts  are  to  be  treated 
where  listed  commodities  are  in¬ 
volved  and  particularly  where  an 
extension  or  possible  transfer  to  an 
installment  plan  of  liquidation  ap 
pears  desirable. 

Pending  further  specific  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Board  on  this  question, 
we  are  of  the  opinion  that  charge 
account  transactions  involving  listed 
commodities  and  entered  into  in  the 
normal  course  of  charge  business 
are  perfectly  all  right  so  long  as 
they  are  accepted  in  good  faith  and 
do  not  involve  a  pre-arranged  un¬ 
derstanding  of  serial  payments,  but 
are  paid  in  full  and  at  one  time 
within  the  terms  of  the  charge  ac¬ 
count  sale. 

Also,  in  the  event  that  a  charge 
account  transaction  entered  into  in 
good  faith  becomes  uncollectible 
on  the  terms  originally  sold,  for 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  the 
purchaser,  either  through  loss  of 
job,  sickness  or  other  valid  reason, 
we  presume  that  a  Certificate  of 
Necessity  will  adequately  cover  such 
instances  provided  at  the  time  the 
account  is  transferred  to  a  deferred 
payment  basis  of  liquidation  the 
seller  secures  a  cash  payment  equal 
to  the  required  down  payment,  and 
provided  that  the  amount  of  time 
granted  does  not  exceed  18  months 
from  the  date  of  delivery  of  the 
merchandise  and  not  the  date  of 
transfer  of  the  account. 

In  this  connection  retailers 
should  be  warned  to  accept  only 
legitimate  charge  account  risks  that 
is  “in  good  faith”,  in  other  words, 
only  those  which  in  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  store’s  Credit 
Manager  can  meet  the  obligation 
entered  into  on  the  terms  specified 
in  the  charge  account  sale. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  at  all  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  credit  transac¬ 
tion  comes  within  the  regulations, 
we  suggest  that  you  check  immedi¬ 
ately  with  the  nearest  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank.  If  they  haven’t  a  rul¬ 
ing  already  on  the  jX)int  in  ques¬ 
tion,  they  I  will  forward  your  in¬ 
quiry  to  the  Board  in  Washington 
for  an  official  ruling  which  will  be 
issued  as  promptly  as  possible  as 
questions  from  retailers  are  being 
presented  to  them. 
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FOR 


J.W.  ROBINSON  CO., 


LOS  ANGELES 


^  Imagine!  during  September  and  the 
year-round  this  well-known  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  now  give  better,  faster 
authorizing  service;  have  increased,  more 
profitable  credit  control;  reduce  bad  debt 
losses;  improve  collection  procedures;  and, 
save  25%  in  operating  costs! 

Now,  J.  W.  Robinson’s  Kardex  Customer 
History  Record  reveals  all  account  activity 
for  60,000  customers.  The  carefully  planned 
Kardex  visible  margin  provides  automatic 
account  aging  ...  permits  fast  delinquent 
analysis  (by  only  one  clerk)  ...  establishes 
rigid  collection  control  ...  and  supplies 
extremely  rapid  telephone  authorization. 


The  use  of  impersonal  pre-printed,  -stamped 
and  -sealed  Colvelope  collection  notices 
provides  additional  economies. 

The  Kardex  Customer  History  record — 
combining  primary  and  refer  authorizing 
and  collection  work — permits  the  use  of  the 
increasingly  popular,  efficient  Unit  Posting 
Plan  in  the  Accounts  Receivable  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department. 

J.  W.  Robinson  executives  estimate  that 
only  fourteen  months  of  operation  were 
required  to  completely  pay  for  the  entire 
Kardex  Customer  History  record  installa¬ 
tion!  Write  us  today  for  free  Kardex  catalogs 
and  full  details. 


R€minGTon  rrhd  me. 

BUFFALO 

BRANCHES  EVERYWHERE 


REMINGTON  RAND  PRODUCTS  .  .  .  better  at  first...  stay  better  longer 
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Makes  Just  One  Invest¬ 
ment  to  Buy  a  Single, 
Simple  System  That 
Hondles  ALL  STORE 
TRANSACTIONS 

#  Now  the  newest  of  the  William  Filene 
Company’s  fast-growing  family  of 
suhurnan  shops  is  completely  eqmpped 
with  Lamson  Dispatch  TubM.  Opened 
recently  the  new  Belmont,  Mass.,  store 
had  a  record  crowd.  The  inspector-wrap¬ 
pers  were  huried  under  merchandise. 
"It’s  just  like  Christmas,”  everyone  said. 
But  the  Lamson  Tuhe  System  handled 
every  transaction  with  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy.  There  were  no  delays,  no  confusion 
.  .  .  because  every  transaction  was 
handled  one  simple  way. 

On*  System  . . .  On*  lnv*stm*nt . . . 
On*  S*rvic*  Cost 

#  Every  Lamson  Tube  station  is  a  com¬ 
plete  service  point.  And  every  station 
can  be  blendeuinto  the  store  architecture 
and  decorating  scheme  so  that  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  invisible.  There’s  only  one  system 
.  .  .  one  investment  .  .  .  one  service  and 
depreciation  cost.  Leading  stores  all  over 
America  have  made  sizable  reductions  in 
equipment  investment  by  switching  over 

to  Lamson  Tunes.  Write  today 
\  for  a  free  copy  of  the  book, 
"Retailing  ProfitabW.”  Find 
out  how  Lamson  Tubes  can 
V  save  money  for  your  store. 


WHOLESALE  home  furnish¬ 
ings  sales  in  July  leveled  off 
with  an  average  43.1  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago  and  40.8  jjercent  above 
June  totals  as  pre-season  buying 
and  metal  shortages  created  by  pri¬ 
orities  forced  market  variations  in 
several  industries,  according  to 
averages  of  1972  lines  compiled  in 
the  Barometer  of  Wholesale  Buy¬ 
ing  by  Percy  Wilson,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  The  Merchandise  Mart. 

Several  divisions  of  the  home 
furnishings  industry  felt  a  definite 
reaction  during  July  as  their  re¬ 
serve  stocks  of  raw  materials  dimin¬ 
ished,  Mr.  Wilson  said.  “In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  material  shortage  prob¬ 
lems,  sales  were  limited  in  some 
lines  where  pre-season  buying  has 
been  particularly  heavy”. 

First  repMDrts  of  freight  car  short¬ 
ages  to  ship  furniture  were  made  in 
July  by  wholesalers  shipping  goods 
into  certain  defense  areas  and  dis¬ 
tricts  producing  coal  and  other 
essential  materials.  However,  July 
sales  totals  topped  July  1940  fig¬ 
ures  47.3  percent  and  June  by  58.3 
percent.  Sales  made  in  July  neared 
an  all-time  high  in  dollar  volume 
and  did  exceed  unit  sales  of  the 
same  period  in  1929. 


Floor  Coverings 

Floor  covering  wholesalers  re¬ 
ported  a  gain  in  sales  that  averaged 
40.2  percent  ahead  of  July  1940 
and  43.9  percent  over  June  totals. 
Manufacturers  have  increased  pro¬ 
duction  by  discontinuing  several 
patterns  which  enables  them  to 
concentrate  production  on  current 
designs.  Utilization  of  domestic 
and  South  American  wools  as  well 
as  substitute  materials  has  also 
eased  the  imported  wool  shortage. 
The  only  immediate  problem  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  reports  of  the  floor 
covering  manufacturers  was  a  lack 
of  specified  sized  looms  to  satisfy 
the  consumer  demand  for  certain 
widths  of  carpet. 

China  and  Glass 

China,  glassware  and  pottery 
manufacturers  are  operating  on  a 
capacity  schedule  limited  only  by 
the  need  for  additional  labor.  Sales 
during  July  totaled  43.1  percent 
over  year  ago  figures  and  26.8  per¬ 
cent  ahead  of  June  with  purchases 
made  during  the  International 
Home  Furnishings  Market  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  majority  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  Wholesalers  report  that  de¬ 
livery  schedules  of  4  to  5  weeks  are 
still  being  maintained. 

Production  capacity  of  curtain 


New  Display  of  Towels 


aAMSON 
w  CORPORATION 


Interior  windows  abovo  stecic  spaco  at  Cannon  Mills'  Naw  York  showrooms. 
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Enamel  Utensils  Promotion  Starts 


and  drapery  manufacturers  was 
sufficient  to  supply  orders  written 
during  July  that  topped  year  ago 
sales  23.4  percent  and  June  totals 
46.6  percent,  according  to  manu¬ 
facturers’  representatives  located  in 
The  Merchandise  Mart. 

Housewares  and  Toys 

The  industry  that  experienced 
the  greatest  pinch  during  July  due 
to  the  metal  shortage  was  house- 
wares.  Wholesalers  reported  that 
July  sales  totals  were  only  2  per¬ 
cent  above  June  and  21.4  percent 
over  the  July,  1940,  records.  The 
leveling  off  of  July  sales  was  also  a 
reaction  created  by  heavy  advance 
buying  as  retailers  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  a  reserve  stock  for  the 
past  four  months. 

Even  though  the  toy  industry  has 
experienced  one  of  the  earliest 
buying  seasons  in  their  history, 
sales  for  July  maintained  a  level 
36.7  percent  above  the  same  p>eriod 
a  year  ago  and  23.1  ahead  of  June 
totals.  Buying  was  spurred  by  the 
prospects  of  the  biggest  holiday 
business  on  record,  according  to 
wholesalers  who  report  that  retail 
stores  expect  Christmas  toy  busi¬ 
ness  to  top  1929  records. 

Gifts  and  Lamps 

Giftware  manufacturers  have  en¬ 
countered  considerable  difficulty 
with  metal  lines  as  they  substitute 
available  materials  for  others  that 
have  been  included  on  the  priority 
listing.  Silver  plated  items  played 
a  large  part  in  replacing  items 
formerly  made  of  brass,  copper  and 
aluminum  in  the  July  sales.  The 
month’s  totals  were  39.1  jjercent 
above  year  ago  figures  and  12.4 
ahead  of  June. 

The  reopening  of  lamp  parts  fac¬ 
tories,  closed  during  a  labor  dis¬ 
pute,  encouraged  wholesalers  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  sufficient  amount  of  orders 
to  average  36.1  percent  above  July, 
1940,  and  40.8  percent  over  June 
totals. 

Domestics,  Bedding 

Linens,  domestics  and  bedding 
manufacturers  reported  a  slump  in 
certain  lines  due  to  the  ceiling 
prices  placed  on  gray  goods  by  the 
Office  of  Production  Management 
but  sales  totaled  43.1  percent  above 
year  ago  figures  and  40.8  percent 
ahead  of  June. 


AS  an  aid  to  department,  chain, 
hardware  stores  and  other 
outlets  in  serving  the  greatly 
accentuated  demand  for  enameled 
kitchen  utensils  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  Enameled  Utensil 
Manufacturers  Council  is  launch¬ 
ing  an  extensive  national  consumer 
educational  campaign  to  start  im¬ 
mediately,  it  is  announced  by  D.  S. 
Hunter,  executive  secretary. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 


help  retailers  take  advantage  of  the 
new  interest  in  enameled  ware 
created  by  the  spotlight  of  national 
attention  which  has  been  focused 
on  kitchenwares,  in  general,  during 
recent  months. 

The  Enameled  Utensil  Manu¬ 
facturers  Council  is  composed  of 
the  principal  American  manufac¬ 
turers  of  enameled  kitchenware 
and  allied  enameled  ware  such  as 
hospital,  photographic,  restaurant. 


SKlllTi’S  ANSWER,.. 


#  Wouldn't  it  be  fine  if  you  could  melee  your 
present  volume  e  permanent  development  in  your 
fur  department  ...  a  growth  that  would  lengthen 
and  expand  into  at  least  '42  and  '437  You  can 
probably  do  that  very  effectively  if  you  have 
ample  storage  facilities  in  '42  .  .  .  but  you  can 
scarcely  hope  to  consolidate  your  gains  if  your 
competitors  store  your  coats. 

Plymetl  Systems  are  based  on  the  safest  and  most 
effective  methods  known  to  science  for  safe  fur 
storage.  Both  initial  and  operating  costs  are 
astonishingly  low.  Get  full  data  now  from 


HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Dept.  B>4109,  208  W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
SAFE  AND  CLEAN 


FUR 
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REAL 

ECONOMY 


Railway  Express 


speed  costs  no  more, 
and  in  many  cases 
actually  /ess  —  than 
ordinary  shipping 


services.  Convenient 


pick-up  and  delivery 
at  no  extra  charge 
within  our  regular 


vehicle  limits  in  all 


cities  and  principal 


towns.  Free  insurance 


up  to  $50  per  ship¬ 
ment.  A  phone  call 
brings  service. 


Railway 

Express 

AGENCY  INC. 


NATION-WIDE  lAIL-AIR  SERVICE 


hotel  and  other  commercial  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  educational  campaign  will 
be  directed  by  the  Lawrence  H. 
Selz  Organization  of  Chicago. 

Preliminary  plans  call  for  a  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  current  public 
opinion  on  enameled  utensils. 
When  completed,  this  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  widespread  circulation  of 
informative  educational  material 
telling  the  homemaker  how  to 
select  the  enameled  kitchen  uten¬ 
sils  best  suited  to  her  needs.  The 
decorative  contribution  of  enamel¬ 
ed  ware  to  the  modern  kitchen,  its 
sanitary  features,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  its  contribution  to  efficient 
cookery  will  be  stressed.  Recom¬ 
mended  assortments  for  families  of 
various  sizes  also  will  be  given, 
together  with  information  on  the 
right  pieces  to  use  for  various  foods 
in  relation  to  families  of  various 
sizes. 

“It  is  our  purpose  to  aid  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  every  way  possible  to 
make  intelligent  selections  of 
enameled  ware  and  to  teach  her 
how  to  take  care  of  it  and  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  it  after 
her  selections  are  made,”  Mr. 
Hunter  says.  “W^e  feel  that  by 
doing  this  ,at  this  time,  we  can 
best  help  the  retailer  by  ‘pre¬ 
conditioning’  the  customer,  so  to 
speak,  so  that  he  can  more  quickly 
and  effectively  serve  the  needs  of 
his  customers. 

^‘Wide  use  of  enameled  finishes 
on  refrigerators,  ranges  and  other 
major  appliances  in  the  modern 
kitchen  has  awakened  an  interest 
in  enameled  utensils  that  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  new  ‘high’.  Women 
like  the  sanitary,  easy-to-clean  fea¬ 
ture  of  enameled  ware,  as  well  as 
its  distinctive  cooking  features.  All 
that  they  lack  now  is  specific  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  product  that  will 
aid  them  in  its  use.  That  we  mean 
to  supply  them  in  this  effort.” 

Bedding  Education 
for  Customers 

“How  to  Get  All  the  Sleep  You 
Pay  For”  is  the  title  of  a  bedding 
manual  for  customer  distribution 
prepared  by  the  Spring-Air  Com¬ 
pany,  Holland,  Mich.  It  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  by  home  economics 
teachers,  women’s  clubs  and  con¬ 
sumers  in  general.  A  reading  of  it 
suggests  that  it  would  be  useful  for 
distribution  to  retail  salesmen  as 


well.  Its  approach  to  customer  in-  f 
terest  is  made  on  the  basis  of  I 
health  and  comfort,  its  language  is  S 
simple  and  there  are  numerous  dia-  j 
grams  and  photographs. 

New  Wishmaker  Openings  I 

With  Federal  American  taking  I 
the  place  of  Regency  as  style  motif,  I 
early  September  has  seen  the  open¬ 
ing  of  1941  Wishmaker  programs 
in  sixty-seven  cooperating  stores. 
McCreery’s  in  New  York  launched 
the  fall  program  with  the  slogan:' 
“Wishmaker  House  Federal  .\meri- 
can  Ensemble,  designed  by  Ameri¬ 
cans,  styled  by  Americans,  made  by 
.Americans  for  .American  homes  and 
assembled  by  a  great  American 
store.” 

As  a  preliminary  to  its  discussion 
of  Federal  .American  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  press,  McCreery’s  allayed 
any  possible  impression  that  this 
year  Regency  must  automatically 
be  considered  dated: 

“A  word  about  Regency.  Al¬ 
though  manufacturers  are  under 
contract  with  Wishmaker  each  year 
to  produce  and  maintain  in  their 
stocks  for  that  year  only,  many 
have  found  this  merchandise  has 
been  so  enthusiastically  received 
they  could  not  afford  to  discon¬ 
tinue  it.  Federal  American  does 
not  discard  last  year’s  program.  In¬ 
stead,  new  merchandise  harmonizes 
with  the  Regency  set-up.  Regenq 
and  Federal  American  are  contem¬ 
porary  periods,  and  in  designing 
the  furniture  and  accessories,  the 
sjjonsors  of  ^Vishmaker  have  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  straight  18th  Century 
expression.  This  is  also  true  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  126  colors  (18  varia¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  7  basic  colon) 
in  this  year’s  ensemble,  and  the  49 
colors  (7  variations  of  each  of  the 
7  basic  colors)  in  last  year’s  en¬ 
semble.  The  colors  in  the  Federal 
American  ensemble  harmonize  per¬ 
fectly,  not  only  with  each  other, 
but  with  every  color  in  the  Regen¬ 
cy  ensemble  as  well.” 

The  Federal  American  ensemble 
is  built  on  the  same  basis  of  pains¬ 
taking  research  as  previous  period 
set-ups  in  the  group;  and  the  same 
heavy  emphasis  on  motifs  symbolic 
of  the  period  is  evident.  It  may  be 
expected  that  within  the  month 
every  other  customer  will  be  able  • 
to  talk  glibly  of  Federal  wreaths, 
spread  eagles,  pineapple,  sheaf  of 
wheat  and  shell  motifs. 
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Size  Standards  for  Boys’  Clothing 


If  You  Can’t  Offer  Mrs.  D  a 


The  American  Standarcis  Asso¬ 
ciation  announces  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  "body  sizes  for  boys’  gar¬ 
ments,”  covering  boys  from  the 
kindergarten  to  junior  high  school, 
which,  it  believes,  marks 'a  long 
step  forward  in  easing  sizing  prob¬ 
lems  through  simplification.  It  is 
the  first  completed  step  in  a  series 
of  standards  to  provide  better  fit¬ 
ting  clothing  for  children  of  both 
sexes  in  all  the  age  ranges.  The 
purpose  of  the  announced  stand- 


each  of  147,088  boys  and  girls  from 
4  to  17  years  of  age. 

As  the  basis  for  its  work,  the 
ASA  committee  chose  height  and 
girth  of  hip. 

The  committee  says:  “This  par¬ 
ticular  combination  w’as  chosen  for 
three  reasons:  (a)  girth  of  hip  is 
a  better  indicator  of  the  other 
girth  measurements  than  is  that  of 
chest,  (b)  girth  of  hip  can  be 
measured  more  accurately  than 
girth  of  chest,  (c)  only  one  instru¬ 


Stature 

Hip 

Age 

(Height) 

Girth 

Average 

43 

221/2 

51/2 

451/2 

23 

61/2 

471/, 

24 

71/2- 

50 

25 

81/2 

52 

26 

91/2 

541/2 

271/2 

101/2 

57 

281/2 

12 

CHARGE 


There  are  thous* 
ands  of  cases 
where  Credit 
Applicants  just 
don’t  measure  up 
to  a  safe  risk. 
Then  is  the  time 
to  offer  a  substi- 


This  modem  system  places  an  ab¬ 
solute  control  on  the  credit  your 


ards  is:  1.  To  eliminate  confusion; 
2.  To  help  manufacturers  make 
better  clothing  for  children;  3.  To 
cut  down  on  waste  arising  from  re¬ 
turns;  4.  To  make  shopping  easier 
for  parents. 

The  standards  are  based  upon 
the  results  of  an  extensive  scientific 
research  carried  out  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics.  Thir¬ 
ty-six  measurements  were  made  on 


Help  on  Tax  Situation! 


ment— a  tape  measure— is  necessary 
for  these  two  measurements. 

“Working  from  this  basis  the 
committee  has  set  up  seven  stand¬ 
ard  body  sizes  for  boys  from  kinder- 
.garten  to  junior  high  school.  Any 
parent,  with  the  aid  of  a  tape  meas¬ 
ure,  can  figure  out  just  where  his 
own  youngster  fits  into  the  size 
series  that  the  committee  has  set 
up.  All  measurements  are  in  inches. 
The  age  averages  are  rounded  to 
the  nearest  half  year.” 


store  extends — but  at  the  same  time 
it  encourages  spending  and  pleases 
customers. 

Progressive  retailers  from  coast  to 
coast  are  finding  Rand  McNally 
Budget  Coupon  Books  a  tailor-made 
solution  to  their  credit  problems. 
For  full  particulars  write  Rand 
McNally  8C  Company,  Dept.  W-91, 
536  South  Clark  Street,  Chicago; 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
123  East  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles; 


Th*  new  Burroughs  rocoipting  and 
check  writing  machine  for  signing  and 
receipting  tax  bills. 


Corset  Openings  Set  for 
First  Week  in  December 

Now  that  a  definite  date  of  De¬ 
cember  first  has  been  set  by  corset 
manufacturers  for  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  of  their  showings  for  Spring 
and  Summer  lines,  it  is  hoped  by 
those  in  that  branch  of  the  indus¬ 
try  that  full  cooperation  will  be 
given  them  by  retail  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers.  Manufac¬ 
turers  say  they  will  keep  their  lines 
as  well  within  the  area  of  available 
materials  as  possible,  but  deliver¬ 
ies  def>end  on  early  orders. 


559  Madison  Street,  San  Francisco. 


RAND  M9NALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 
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MONARCH  SYSTEM 


IS  A  SPECIALIST 


Packing  Table  Lamps  for  Local  Delivery 

Article  No.  14  in  a  series  of  Better  Packing  Articles 
Richard  D.  Elwell,  Store  Consultant 


SIP. 


I.AM.T 


CAflTortj 


An  Authority  on  Price  and 
Content-Marking 

Monarch’s  representatives  are  more 
than  salesmen.  Because  of  their  vride 
experience  they  are,  without  question, 
among  America’s  leading  authorities 
on  modem  marking-room  problems. 
Their  experience  has  heen  gained  in 
all  kinds  of  stores — ^from  the  smallest 
specialty  shop  to  the  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  They  are,  therefore,  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  prepared  to  assist  and 
advise  yon  on  operations  involved  in 
receiving,  checking,  price-marking  and 
the  content  marking  of  merchandise. 
They  understand  non-selling  personnel 
problems.  They  can  show  yon  how  your 
price-marking  and  content-marking 
operations  can  be  ‘’Streamlined”  to 
co-ordinate  smoothly  with  receiving 
and  checking  operations.  They  can 
advise  yon  on  cost  and  management 
problems  arising  from  the  important 
receiving,  checking  and  marking  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Thousands  of  store  executives  have 
listened  to  the  suggestions  of  Monarch 
representatives*  .  .  .  accepted  their 
recommendations  ...  and  profited  by 
them.  Yon,  too,  may  feel  free  to  use 
this  counsel  service. 

Let  This  Free  Counselor  Service 
Save  Yon  Time  and  Expense! 

*New  York  Office:  35  W.  32nd  St.,  Phone 
Penn.  6-2481.  Chicago  Office;  127  N. 
DcnrlKMrn  Bldg.  Phone  Deerbwn  2272. 


Pioneers  Needed 

“The  critical  situation  in  the  world  today  requires  men  and 
women  like  the  early  pioneers  of  Canada  whose  horizon  extends 
far  into  the  future— beyond  a  horizon  of  those  who  apparently 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  helping  to  correct  the  evils  of 
the  world.  We  need  men  who  are  willing  to  fight  for  peace  and 
who,  after  the  present  hostilities  have  ceased,  can  see  beyond  the 
things  of  a  temporary  nature,  beyond  the  hatreds,  bitterness  and 
selfishness  generated  by  war  and  who  are  willing  to  combine 
their  efforts  to  chart  and  plan  the  road  to  peace.”— Thomas  J. 
Watson,  president  of  International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  in  addressing  40,000  visitors  to  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  on  International  Day  at  Toronto. 


THE  MONARCH 
MARKING  SYSTEM  COMPANY 


Main  Office  and  FactMy: 
216  S.  Torrance  5t, 
Dayton,  Ohio 


Pacific  Coast  Factory 
1130  Maple  Avcnae 
Los  Angdes.  Calif. 


Canadian  Factory: 

358  Adelaide  Street,  TT, 
Toronto,  Can. 
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Now  Ready — 1941  Issue 


The  Year  Book  of  Retailing 

A  discussion  of  current  problems, 
both  broad  and  technical,  in  the 
field  of  retailing,  and  being  the 

Proceedings  of  the  22nd  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress 

CONTENTS 

•  Retailers’  Defense  Problems 

Eleven  experts  prominent  in  retailing,  government, 
and  teaching  discuss  current  retail  problems  arising 
out  of  Defense  and  make  practical  suggestions  that 
every  merchant  can  use. 

•  Budgeting  in  the  Retail  Store 

An  authoritative  survey  of  practical  procedures  for 
budgeting  expenses,  merchandise,  and  finances. 

•  Taxes  and  Social  Security 

An  up-to-date  report  of  the  latest  moves  in  the  field 
of  taxation  and  recommendations  to  retailers  that  will 
reduce  their  tax  burden. 

•  Cost  Cutting  Procedures 

Detailed  descriptions  of  expense-saving  methods  of 
handling  payroll,  sales  auditing,  and  customer  billing. 


USE  THIS  ORDER  COUPON 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

CONTROLLERS’  CONGRESS 

101  West  31st  St..  New  York  City 

Please  send  .  copies  of  THE  YEARBOOK  OF  RETAILING  to: 


Price  $5.00.  Members  only  $2.50 

(To  facilitate  delivery,  please  remit  with  order.  Add  New  York  City  Sales  Tax  if  book  is  to  be  delivered  within  that  City.) 
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A 

SPRINGY 

CHAIR 


FOR  A  SUNBATH 


Nationally 
Advertised 
Since 
1931 


A  Big 
Seller  in 
Leading 
Stores 
from 
Coast 
to  Coast 


PLIOFILM 
COVER 
FURNISHED 
FREE 

• 

Keeps  Your 
Display  Sample 
Clean 

Write  for  Literature 

National  Production  Co. 

4569  ST.  JEAN  AVENUE 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

Order  Direct  or  from'. 

Walker  Stetson  Co.,  Boston 
Paracon  Fum.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Peck  h  Hills,  Chicago 
Butler  Bros.,  Chicago 
L.  Richer  &  Ca,  Phila. 

Wm.  Volker  &  Co.,  Kans.  City 
Paxton  &  Gallagher,  Omaha 
A.  E.  Kadner,  Los  Angeles 
Miller  Trading  Co.,  IMroit 
Buhl  Sons  Co.,  Detroit 


Fitted  Handbags  for  Fall 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


styled  like  a  book  in  two-torie  gold. 
A  bright  emerald  green  satin  lining 
with  compartments  for  p>owder, 
cigarettes,  lipstick  and  bill  fold. 

A  black  antelope  bag  stressing 
slight  fullness  and  wide  top-handle, 
specifically  designed  to  harmonize 
with  the  dolman  drape  silhouette. 
Inverted  tucks  follow  engine-turn 
stripes  on  a  curved  two-tone  gold 
frame— the  half  round  lock  studded 
in  sapphires. 

A  fashion  forecast  bag  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  extremely  long  silhouette. 
Diagonal  scroll  detail  in  front- 
clasped  with  a  severely  tailored 
black  duco  frame. 

Black  antelope  vanity  bag  fea¬ 
turing  a  large  tailored  bow— es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  semi- 
formal  peplum  dress. 

Softly  draped  black  top-handle 
bag  of  shirred  antelope  on  a  baro¬ 
que  craved  frame— sides  of  the  bag 
feature  rounded  silhouette.  The 
baroque  carved  compact  matches 
the  frame. 

A  black  antelope  bag  designed 
to  keep  pace  with  the  military 
trend  in  advance  fashions  this  fall. 


The  front  of  bag  ornamented  with 
a  gold  kid  appliqued  design  of  rope 
and  tassel. 

Envelope  bag  wdth  flap  edged  in 
red  gold  channel— oblong  snap  lock 
of  gazelles  is  sculptured  in  green 
and  pink  gold.  The  compact 
matches  the  gazelle  lock. 

A  black  daytime  bag  w’ith  invert¬ 
ed  curved  frame  in  diagonally 
striped  tw’o-tone  gold— designed  es¬ 
pecially  to  harmonize  with  the  dol¬ 
man  sleeve.  Dressmaker  touches 
are  horizontal  tucks  and  a  wide 
softly  draped  handle.  Fittings  are 
a  very  large,  round  compact,  lip¬ 
stick  and  comb. 

A  long,  narrow  cocktail  bag 
stressing  the  curved  silhouette— the 
frame  of  striped  gold  and  silver- 
the  top  lock  a  semi-circle  set  in 
sapphires. 

Large  top-handle  bag  shirred  on 
a  frame  of  brush  gold— lock  set 
with  oblong  aquamarine. 

Tailored  vanity  bag  with  top 
handle  stressing  the  severely  plain 
tw'O-tone  gold  lock.  Fitted  with  a 
compact,  cigarette  case,  lip-stick 
and  comb  to  match  the  frame. 


After  the  War — What? 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


an  American,  intolerable.  These 
conditions  are  brought  about  by 
uneven  distribution  of  the  incomes 
in  those  countries.  When  the  war 
is  over,  if  the  Allies  win— and  they 
must  win— w’e  will  see  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  sociological  condi¬ 
tions  of  every  country  on  this  earth, 
resulting  in  a  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth. 

We  all  know  that  the  greater  the 
wage  increase  for  the  foreigner,  the 
more  he  will  be  able  to  spend— and 
the  more  he  buys,  the  more  it  in¬ 
creases  our  possibilities  for  foreign 
trade. 

The  experiences  of  the  last  great 
World  War  have  taught  the  peoples 
of  this  earth  the  impracticability  of 
demobilizing  armies  when  they  stop 
fighting.  If  this  should  be  done,  it 
would  spell  anarchy.  The  soldiers 
of  all  the  warring  nations  will  be 
held  to  repair  the  terrible  damage 
that  has  been  wrought  and  will  be 


released  only  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
absorbed  by  industry. 

The  World  War  has  also  taught 
us  another  lesson.  When  peace 
finally  comes,  we  must  see  that  it 
is  made  permanent.  I  trust  that 
politics  will  not  dominate  the  com¬ 
ing  peace  treaty  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  left 
in  its  wake,  the  seeds  of  war  which 
the  world  is  now  harvesting. 

In  order  to  enforce  and  guaran¬ 
tee  fair  and  impartial  treatment  to 
the  world,  we  are  building  the 
greatest  army  and  navy  ever  knovm 
in  history:  and  this,  together  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  American 
people,  should  give  us  the  p>ower  to 
dictate  and  say  what  peace  shall  be. 

We  will  be  building  armament 
for  many  years  to  come  in  terms  of 
billions  of  dollars;  and  since  this 
stimulates  industry  as  a  whole,  it 
actually  guarantees  prosperity  for 
many  long  years  to  come. 
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Retailers  Back  Defense  Stamp  Drive 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


of  the  United  States) ;  J.  Hudson 
Hufford,  IJluefield,  V'a.—  (President 
National  Retail  Furniture  Associa¬ 
tion)  ;  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Boston, 
Mass.—  (Chairman  American  Retail 
Federation) ;  E.  C.  Mauchly,  New 
Y'ork,  N.  Y.—  (Chairman  Limited 
Price  Variety  Stores  Association) ; 
Ward  Melville,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 
(Chairman  Institute  of  Distribu¬ 
tion)  :  D.  D.  Richards,  Chicago, 
Ill.,— (Treasurer  Mail  Order  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America) ;  Thomas  K. 
Ruff,  Columbia,  S.  C.—  (President 
National  Retail  Hardware  Associa¬ 
tion)  ;  H.  H.  Sack,  Sacramento, 
Calif.— (President  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  Restaurant  Association)  ; 
Horace  .\.  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky. 
—  (President  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores) . 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Namm,  Secre¬ 
tary  Morgenthau  said  in  part: 

"You,  the  retailers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  are  best  equipped  through 
your  daily  contact  with  these 
millions,  to  give  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  they  are  seeking— the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  lending  a  part  of  their 
daily  earnings  to  the  government 
by  use  in  building  up  our  National 
defenses,  to  buy  more  guns  and 
tanks,  to  build  more  ships  and 
planes,  to  keep  America  as  our 
fathers  dreamed  that  it  would  be. 

“This  extra  effort  on  your  part, 
which  is  a  new  undertaking  and 


one  of  our  most  important  so  far, 
must  be  a  strenuous  one.  It  will 
require  constant  suggestions  to 
your  customers  that  they  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Defense  Stamps  pur¬ 
chase  booth  set  up  in  your  stores 
and  shops.  It  cannot  be  just  a 
casual  addition  to  your  regular 
business,  but  it  must  have  your  in¬ 
dividual  push  behind  it. 

“You  merchants  cater  to  the 
needs  of  130  million  of  us.  Your 
efforts  in  our  behalf  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  the  security  we  are  de¬ 
termined  to  have  for  ourselves  and 
our  children.” 

Mr.  Namm,  in  s|)eaking  of  the 
coming  joint  sales  effort  on  De¬ 
fense  Stamps,  in  which  it  is  ex- 
jjected  that  approximately  one  mil¬ 
lion  stores  will  participate,  had  this 
special  comment  to  make: 

“Apart  from  the  fact  that  retail¬ 
ers  are  extremely  anxious  to  play 
their  full  part  in  the  national  de¬ 
fense  program  by  helping  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  meet  its  flnancial  obli¬ 
gations  in  this  way,  there  is  an¬ 
other  reason  for  participation  by 
the  retailers  that  might  come  under 
the  head  of  enlightened  self-in¬ 
terest. 

“Thoughtful  merchants  through¬ 
out  the  land  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  the  war  will  be  o\cr 
and  the  country  will  be  confronted 
with  the  problems  growing  out  of 


Priced  far  below  ony  other 
window- plan  machine  you 
hove  ever  seen,  this  new 
Burroughs  provides  protec¬ 
tion  for  customer,  clerk  and 
store  ...  assures  faster  serv¬ 
ice  at  the  window.  Models  to 
meet  requirements  of  any 
receipting  plan.  Investigate. 
Call  the  local  Burroughs 
office,  or  write  direct  to — 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co. 
6803  Second  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mkh. 


jf  "  = 

Defense  Bonds  by 
Retail 

natural  market  for  the 
sale  of  defense  bonds  and  sav¬ 
ing  stamps  is  provided  by  the 
retail  stores  of  the  nation. 
More  than  a  million  such 
stores  throughout  the  country 
are  now  being  mobilized  for  a  ' 
united  sales  effort  which  will  i 
get  under  way  within  a  few 
weeks.  Secretary  Morgenthau  1 
has  entrusted  the  job  of  or- 
'  ganization  to  an  advisory  | 
committee  headed  by  Major 
Benjamin  H.  Namm  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  | 
Association.  Major  Namm  is 
'  an  experienced  and  energetic 
I  executive  whose  guidance 
should  assure  success  for  the 
plan. 

A  preliminary  campaign 
conducted  through  the  retail 
stores  of  Michigan  has 
brought  gratifying  results.  Re¬ 
tailers  meet  the  public  on 
familiar  terms  every  working 
hour  of  every  day.  They  are 
in  a  position  to  explain  to 
their  customers  the  vital  need 
of  contributing  patriotically 
to  national  defense,  under  a 
plan  which  offers  at  once  a 
wise  investment  and  a  check 
on  the  dangers  of  inflation. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  the  interest 
I  of  the  retailers  themselves  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  national 
defense  bonds  and  stamps  as 
a  cushion  against  the  post-war 
,  economic  readjustment  and 
an  assurance  of  savings  for 
future  purchases.  .Such  a  joint 
enterprise  by  Government 

I  and  business  ought  to  bring  I 
immediate  results.  Editorial  | 
Xew  York  Times— August  20.  I 


the  post-war  economy.  The  best 
thing  that  could  happen  to  retail 
distribution  would  be  for  mer¬ 
chants  to  find  that  their  customers, 
instead  of  being  debt-ridden,  were' 
prepared  with  a  nest-egg  of  savings 
they  had  accumulated  through  the 
purchase  of  defense  stamps  and 
bonds,  and  in  that  way  were  able 
to  maintain  a  more  stable  economic 
structure." 
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spile  of  greatly  enlarged  fa¬ 
cilities  and  top-speed  produc- 
- — tion,  Caloric  has  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  demands  for  the  new 
Caloric  Luxury  gas  ranges.  However — 
Caloric  always  remembers  its  friends,  and 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  supply  our  reg¬ 
ular  customers. 


n 


V 


t, 


I 

k: 


We  wish  to  reassure  our  friends  that  we  are 
avoiding  new  commitments,  and  that  both 
standing  orders  and  new  orders  will  be  filled 
as  soon  as  possible.  Let  us  know  your  require¬ 
ments — and  you  can  be  certain  that  we'll  do 
everything  we  can  to  take  care  of  them  I 

CALORIC  GAS  STOVE  WORKS  •  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


C-P  Fall  Promotion  Starts 

Anew  and  unusual  theme  for  the  promotion  of 
CP  (Certified  Performance)  Gas  Ranges  will 
be  introduced  in  the  Fall  sales  promotion  cam¬ 
paign,  now  in  the  mails  to  thousands  of  gas  utility 
executives  and  dealer  merchandisers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  was  announced  by  the 
CP  Sales  Management  Committee  of  the  Association 
of  Gas  Appliance  and  Equipment  Manufacturers. 

The  campaign  portfolio  starts  out  with  the  familiar 
story  book  beginning,  “Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .”  and 
continues  in  that  style  reciting  the  trials  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  a  man  who  made  his  living  selling  appli¬ 
ances.  The  salesman’s  wife  finally  sets  him  straight  on 
what  the  American  homemaker  wants,  pointing  out 
that  “1,742,000  modern  gas  ranges  were  sold  last  year 
and  not  only  that,  but  thousands  bought  the  very 
finest  cooking  appliance  .  .  .  the  CP  Gas  Rangel” 

The  story  leads  up  to  a  complete  merchandising 
plan  for  gas  utilities  and  dealers,  and  is  filled  with 
potent  and  forceful  sales  aids  for  salesmen.  The  port¬ 
folio  contains  many  pieces  of  colorful  and  practical 
literature  including  smart  direct  mail  pieces,  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  mats,  window  and  sales  floor 
displays,  a  cook  book  and  many  other  sales  aids. 

Also  included  in  the  portfolio  is  a  new  door-opener, 
the  CP  Vita-Key.  The  Vita-Key  is  a  revolving  disc  on 
which  vitamin  and  time  temperature  charts  are 
printed.  One  side  lists  30  important  foods  and  their 
vitamin  content,  the  other  side  explains  the  oven  tem¬ 
perature  and  cooking  time  of  various  foods. 

The  campaign  includes  the  popular  “Audio  Train¬ 
ing”  method,  used  so  successfully  in  last  year’s  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  a  practical  method  of  improving  the 
actual  sales  presentation  of  the  individual  salesmen. 
This  service  gives  the  salesman  the  opportunity  ot 
hearing  himself  as  others  hear  him  and  of  judging 
himself  as  others  judge  him.  All  of  this  advertising 
and  promotion  material  is  made  available  through  the 
A.G.A.E.M. 

As  a  dramatic  climax,  the  campaign  portfolio  con¬ 
tains  an  actual  recording  with  a  stirring  and  timely 
message  to  the  gas  industry  from  Lowell  Thomas,  the 
famous  news  analyst  and  commentator. 

Measuring  8I/2  x  11  inches,  the  book  is  produced  in 
four  colors  on  heavy  stock  and  is  bound  with  plastic 
rings. 

Neiman-Marcus  Awards 

For  the  fourth  successive  year,  Neiman-Marcus, 
Dallas,  played  host  to  a  selected  group  of  famous  de¬ 
signers  on  the  occasion  of  this  firm’s  Annual  Fashion 
Exposition,  held  early  this  month. 

Notables  selected  to  receive  “The  Neiman-Marcus 
Award  for  Distinguished  Service  in  the  Field  of 
Fashion”  for  1941  are  Omar  Kiam,  native  Texan, 
designer  of  costumes  for  stage  and  screen,  Carmel 
Snow,  Harper’s  Bazaar,  -  Anthony  Blotta,  designer- 
craftsman,  Tobe,  leading  fashion  analyst,  Eleanor  Le 
Maire,  designer  of  smart  store  interiors,  and  Max 
Meyer  “whose  inspiration  and  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  the  apparel  industry^  has  wrought  many 
reforms.” 
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.  .  ,  >\as  tht“  walfrlroiit's  iiaiiK*  lor  llir  cu¬ 
rious  aiul  ungainly  Clrrimml  while  she 
laN  in  her  cradle.  Hut  on  the  crisp  morn¬ 
ing  in  1807  when  she  steaine«l  superhlx  up 
the  Hudson,  she  was  saluted  as  a  w(»udcr 
of  llu‘  world ! 


Nothing  convinces  like  demonstration 


'"T^ODAY  it  is  vitally  important  for 
the  gas  industry  to  prove  its  point 
by  showing  the  public  that  “CJas  does 
It  best”.  And  nothing  does  this  more 
convincingly  than  a  demonstration  of 
the  Harper  Burner  System. 

When  you  demonstrate  the  Harper 
principle  of  control,  you  show  modern 
cooking  at  peak  efficiency.  You  prove 
the  advantages  of  Harper’s 
unique  “2  burners  in  1” 

nCMnUCTDJITrC 


. . .  the  time-saving  speed  of  the  START¬ 
ING  BURNER  . .  .  the  dependability  and 
economy  of  the  tiny,  efficient  COOKING 
BURNER...  the  unequalled  Harper 
ran^e  of  heats:  the  ri^ht  heat  for  every 
cooking  requirement! 

For  greater  profits  . . .  wider  accept¬ 
ance  of  gas  as  a  fuel  .  .  .  connect  a 
Harper-equipped  range  to  gas  on  your 
sales  floor.  Sales  climb  UP  when  you 
demonstrate  the  modern  gas  range! 


DEMONSTRATES  THAT  “GAS  DOES  IT  BEST” 


HARPER 


BURNER  SYSTEM 


wn,  iUn>cr.«  yrnnn  (Ut. 


TURN  THIS  PAGE  FOR  PROOF 
THAT  DEMONSTRATION  PAYS... 


^  on  fan  offer  your  cnstonn'rs  kit<'lieiis  kept  up  to  9 
degrees  c«K)ler  witli  a  llar[)er-eqnippe«l  range.  \\  h\  in)l 
conrince  them  of  this  .  .  .  show  them  Ikhv  the  Harper 
IJnrner  System  brings  them  so  mneh  extra  comfort? 

Prove  to  them  with  a  P^re\  vessel  that  the  small  hiit 
amazingly  accurate  flame  <»f  the  Harper  (XM)KL\G 
IIURNER  keeps  water  hoiling,  foods  cooking  in  a 
covered  vessel,  with  th«>  minimum  of  gas — and  heat. 

Demonstrate  that  no  ro«»m-warming  heal  conies  up 
around  the  sides  of  the  ^essel.  Hold  \oiir  hand  there. 


Invite  your  customers  to  do  so.  Then  jioint  out  how 
little  heat-cansing  slram  is  created  h\  the  "weiule 
hoiling”  of  the  Harper  COOKING  BUR.NKK.  Your 
cnstoniers  know  that  steam  raises  kitchen  temperature, 
adds  to  discomfort! 


strations  ot  Harper  control,  and  operate  tins  responsive 
SNSlem  themselves,  your  enstomers  will  he  even  more 
"sold”  on  the  modern  gas  range.  Much  of  \onr  selling 
\\ill  have  heen  accoinidished! 


FREE  BOOKLET: 'Miou  loSell  More  Gas 
Kaiifies,”  eonlains  a  series  of  <|iiiek,  eoii- 
vineiiig  sales  aets,  planned  to  draniali/.e 
die  advantages  of  the  niiMlern  was  ranwe. 
Send  for  eopies.  //«r/>er-ll  vmiin  C.om- 
ixiny.  Vineennes  Vvenoe.  ( ilneawo. 


to 

\v..»  ’  •' ,, 


The  Harper  Burner  System  operates  on  tfcij 
unique  principle  of  “2  burners  in  I”,  .-td 
STXKTIX;  BURNER  plus  a  small.  eeoriomMlfl 
tXMTkIx;  BURNER,  both  controlletl  by  the 
handle.  It  is  subject  to  finer  fradations  of  lofn 
heats — greater  control  and  ectniomy — 
any  other  cottkine  unit  made.  W 


HARPER  BURNER  SYSTEM 


one  of  the  standards  of  lop  burner  performance  under 
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Heie  is  the  A-B-C 
Of  Mattiess  Quality 


/#^pn^ 


All  NACHMAN 
Spring  Products  Are.. 


1 


# 


Tested  and  Approved  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  testing  organizations.  The  Pittsburgh  Test¬ 
ing  Laboratory  is  constantly  on  the  job  in  the  NACHMAN  plants, 
inspecting  every  manufacturing  operation  on  every  product... 
checking  and  rechecking  ceaselessly  to  maintain  a  standard  of 
quality  second  to  none  in  the  industry  t 


Bringing  You  a 
Greater  Insjde  Story! 


Every  innerspring  mattress  built  with  NACHMAN  innerspring 
constructions  .  every  piece  of  furniture  built  with  NACHMAN 
springs  .  is  privileged  to  carry  the  famous  NACHMAN-P.T.L. 
label .  .  .  the  stamp  of  approval  that  tells  your  customers  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory  tests,  inspects,  and  approves 
the  NACHMAN  spring  unit  contained  inside. 


Certified  Quality 
At  No  Extra  Cost  I 


NACHMAN -P.  T.  L.  “Certified  Quality”  constructions  cost  no 
more  than  ordinary  ones  .  .  .  neither  you  nor  your  customers  pay 
more  for  this  plus  value!  Nothing  sells  as  fast .  .  .  nothing  is  as 
convincing  as  CERTIFIED  QUALIT Y . . .  and  the  retailer  who 
capitalizes  on  that  proven  fact  does  more  business!  Specify 
NACHMAN  innerspring  constructions  to  your  suppliers! 
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WW  THE  M.O.R.‘  MAPE  A 
PROPHET  OUT  or  SIMMONS 


*Merchandiaing  and  Operating  Results 


For  years  v/e’ve  been  telling 
you.  There’s  a  sleeping  profit 
giant  in  your  furniture  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  name :  Mattresses,  Springs, 
and  Studio  Couches. 

We’ve  howled  and  we’ve  hollered 
till  we’re  blue  in  the  face  for  you  to 
put  the  same  merchandising  effort 
behind  Mattresses,  Etc.,  as  you  do 
behind  other  furniture  classifications. 

But  all  our  yelling  got  us  was  a 
sore  throat.  Sales  of  Mattresses, 
Etc.,  increased  only  a  scraggly  4% 
in  ’4?.  While  all  furniture  increased 
1C%.  Little  Orphan  Annie  got  the 
go-by  again.  You  went  right  on  push¬ 
ing  EVERYTHING  ELSE  CUT  .  .  . 

And  then  it  happened. 

Like  a  mule  kick  out  of  the  blue, 
the  M.  O.  R.  figures  came  out  in 
July.  And  made  us  look  like  pikers. 

There  it  was  in  black  and  white — 
the  high  spot  of  the  Report : 

All  other  Furniture  &  Bedding 
—  net  operating  loss  .  . .  -3.9%. 


Mattresses,  Springs  &  Studio 
Couches — net  profit . . .  +7.3%. 

Whammo! 

Little  Orphan  Annie  turned  out  to 
be  the  biggest  breadwinner  in  Home 
Furnishings  . . .  one  of  a  store’s  ten 
profit  leaders . . .  and  a  principal  con¬ 
tender  for  the  title  itself! 

And  that’s  only  the  start. 

Listen! 

Mattresses,  Etc.  had  smaller 
markdowns  than  other  furniture  and 
bedding ! 

Impressed?  Then  try  this: 

Mattresses,  Etc.  had  lower  work¬ 
room  costs! 

Now  we’re  getting  somewhere  . . . 
Returns  were  lower,  much  lower ! 
Hold  on  to  your  hat — 

Stock  turns  were  three  times 
greater  .  .  .  three  times  greater  .  .  . 
three  times  greater ! 

And  here  comes  the  Sunday  punch : 
Elach  square  foot  of  selling  space 


devoted  to  this  Sleeping  Beauty  of  % 
Furniture  yielded  more  than  TWICE 
as  much  volume  as  any  other!  Wow!  ^ 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  ^ 

As  Helen  Mulhern  slyly  asked  in  M 
the  July  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  after  ^ 
listing  these  sensational  findings—  -r 
“Puzzle  .  .  .  can  you  find  any  clue  \ 
here  to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  -t 
the  Furniture  operation?’’  ^ 

Oh,  Lady,  Lady,  is  that  tellin’  ’em!  $ 

For  if  ever  there  existed  a  clear- 
cut  picture  of  How  to  Make  More  ^ 
Money  in  Furniture,  the  M.  0.  R.  -f 
report  gave  it  to  you !  € 

So  let’s  dust  off  that  Merchandis-  S 
ing  Cinderella  of  yours  and  give  herM 
the  attention  she  deserves!  W 

And  while  you’re  about  it,  remem- M 
ber  that  your  two  greatest  spring-  ^ 
boards  to  greater  sales  and  dollar 
profits  in  Mattresses,  Springs,  and  I 
Studio  Couches,  are  two  great  names. 

SIMMONS...  and 
BEAUTYRESTi  . 
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HOW  LOOK  AT  THE  FEATURES  of  the  World’s  Most  Modern  Mattresses 


The  PERFECT  SLEEPER . . .  Americans  Luxury  Mattress . . .  ^39*°  cow*  cono*  $42.5oj 

The  RESTAL  KNIGHT. . .  The  SMOOTH  REST. . .  The  SMOOTHIE 


SERTA  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

30  Factories  from  Coast  to  Coast  and  in  Canada  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  666  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IIL 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THE  COMFORT!  No  tufts,  buttons  or  hollows  to  dis¬ 
turb  sleep  or  catch  dust  or  dirt.  Easier  to  keep  clean.  Dresses  up 
your  bed.  You  sleep  on  it,  not  in  it.  You  can  change  position  with¬ 
out  effort.  Allows  air  circulation  to  skin  surface. 


LIVE,  BUOYANT  SOFTNESS  plus  firm  support  promotes  healthful 
sleep.  You  get  full  benefit  from  its  patented,  ribbon  steel  inner- 
springing.  Adjusts  automatically  to  individual  si2e  or  weight.  Two 
people  of  different  weights  will  not  roll  together. 


PERMANENTLY  germ  and  odor  repellent, 
sanitary  and  antiseptic  .  .  .  yet  the  proc¬ 
essed  covering  is  non-irritating.  The  mat¬ 
tress  is  also  fully  ventilated  and  stays  fresh 
inside  and  out. 
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EXCLUSIVE  SERTA  TRIPLE-OFFSET  is  a  feature 
which  permits  the  long,  flexible  helical  to  act 
exactly  like  a  door  hinge.  Each  coil  flexes  in 
perfect  control  with  all  other  coils.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  twist  the  coils  out  of  position  with 
this  construction. 


EXCLUSIVE  SERTA  TUFTLESS  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sisal  fibre  insulating  cushions  are  quilted  to 
unit,  and  riveted  around  the  edges.  Specially 
treated  upholstery  is  laminated  to  sisal  cushion. 
Inner-roll  permanently  attaches  sisal  cushion 
cotton  felt  and  damask  covering  to  edge  of 
unit.  No  shifting  possible. 


PERFECTLY  FINISHED  in  every  detail  with 
taped,  sagless,  inner-rolled  edges  and  handsome 


pre-built  border,  handles  and  ventilators.  A 
masterpiece  of  mattress  making  .  .  .  luxurious 
beauty  that  lasts. 


ENDURANCE  TESTED  AND  FULLY  GUARAN¬ 
TEED.  Serta  tuftless  construction  retains  its 
shape,  comfort  and  appearance  because  there 
are  no  tufts,  strings  or  cords  to  break  loose. 
Neither  springs  nor  upholstering  can  shift 
or  come  apart. 


“BEST  BY  COMFORT  TEST,”  say  Registered 
Nurses  at  Edgewater  Hospital,  Chicago,  who 
tried  three  nationally  advertised  $39.50  mat¬ 
tresses.  The  Serta  Tuftless  was  voted  best  2 
to  1  over  second  choice  and  3  to  1  over  the 
third  choice. 


SERTA’S  SMOOTH  TUFTLESS  SURFACE. 


SERTA  VITALIZED  CUSHIONING... 


REMEMBER,  YOU’RE  BUILDING 
YOUR  OWN  PERSONAL  BUSINESS 

When  You  Sell 

Serta  Mattresses 

1  You’re  selling  the  world’s  most  modern  Because  every  Serta  dealer  is  an  “Authorized 

mattress  .  .  .  the  smooth,  luxurious  Serta  Dealer,’’  customers  must  come  to  you  for  this 

“Tuftless”  that  50%  of  women  interviewed  new  and  different  mattress.  They  “switch’’ 

prefer.  That  means  that  you’re  selling  the  mattress  their  patronage  to  your  store  and  that  means  “plus 
more  and  more  women  are  switching  to  every  day  sales,’’  too.  Thus,  your  store  stands  head  and 
.  .  .  and  you’re  the  one  who  cashes  in  on  this  buying  shoulders  above  the  crowd,  building  greater  pres- 
trend,  now  as  well  as  in  the  future!  tige  and  volume  for  you. 


The  Bedding  department— or 
more  descriptively  the  Mat¬ 
tresses,  Springs  &  Studio  Bed 
department— is  the  most  profitable 
department  in  the  entire  home  fur¬ 
nishings  division.  This  fact  has 
been  revealed  by  a  study  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  report,  1940  De¬ 
partmental  Merchandising  and 
Operating  Results  for  department 
stores  with  annual  sales  volume 
over  S500,000.  Among  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store  it  is  sixth  in 
profit  rank:  moreover,  three  of  the 
departments  showing  a  better  rec¬ 
ord  are  street  floor  departments. 

Former  issues  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  report  included  the  Bed¬ 
ding  department  with  the  Furni¬ 
ture  department  and  showed  only 
the  combined  results.  The  in¬ 
dividual  analysis  of  the  Bedding 
operation  reveals  several  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  between  this  department  and 
the  Furniture  department.  These 
differences  are  particularly  evident 
as  between  Markdowns,  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin.  Turnover,  Occupancy  costs, 
total  expense,  and  total  net  results. 

High  Gross  Margin  and  High 
Turnover  Rate 

The  Bedding  department  is  note¬ 
worthy  because  it  achieves  the  rare 
combination  of  a  high  Gross  Mar¬ 
gin  percentage  and  a  high  Turn¬ 
over  rate.  When  it  is  considered 
that  this  merchandise  is  of  a  staple 
and  non-style  nature  this  combina¬ 
tion  is  of  even  greater  significance. 
Herein  is  the  clue  to  the  high  7.3% 
of  sales  that  remains  as  profit.  The 
factors  which  permit  these  two 
favorable  performances  to  exist 
side  by  side  are  the  industry’s  trade 
practices.  It  is  customary  for  the 
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manufacturer  to  bear  the  chief 
burden  of  warehousing  and  stock 
carrying;  in  spite  of  this,  the  retailer 
is  not  penalized  by  low  Markon. 
This  method  of  marketing  could 
not  exist,  of  course,  were  it  not  for 
the  decentralized  manufacture  of 
bedding  items.  Customers  ap¬ 
parently  have  been  educated  to  the 
fact  that  a  number  of  days  must  be 
allowed  between  the  purchase  date 
of  a  studio  couch  or  a  mattress  and 
the  delivery  date. 

Sound  Merchandising  Operation 
An  analysis  of  the  merchandising 
operation  of  the  Bedding  depart¬ 
ment  reveals  that  the  initial  or 
Cumulative  Markon  is  a  relatively 
high  42.7%.  While  this  is  not  as 
impressive  as  that  attained  in  the 
Furniture  department,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  the  Markdowns  of 
3.5%  are  just  about  one-half  of  the 
loss  that  the  Furniture  department 
sustains.  The  Bedding  department 
has  a  negligible  workroom  cost  of 
0.1%  as  compared  with  Furniture’s 
2.6%.  Thus,  the  Bedding  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  dissipate  its  Cumu¬ 
lative  Markon  through  retail  losses 
as  does  the  Furniture  department 
and  its  resultant  Gross  Margin  of 
41.5%  is  considerably  better.  The 
merchandising  performance  of  this 
department  is  outstanding  in  the 
home  furnishings  group. 

Turnover  One  of  Store’s  Highest 
The  stock  turnover  of  9.4  times  a 
year  which  the  Bedding  department 
achieves  is  one  of  the  store’s  high¬ 
est.  The  only  departments  in  the 
store  which  do  a  better  job  in  this 
respect  are  Millinery,  Dresses  and 
Candy.  Among  the  home  furnish¬ 
ings  departments,  the  Mechanical 


Refrigeration  department  with  6.8 
is  the  nearest  rival.  If  there  is  one 
reason  for  the  department’s  success 
it  is  the  superior  stock  turn  rate. 
This,  undoubtedly,  also  accounts 
for  the  low  Markdowns.  It  is  rare 
that  a  loss  has  to  be  taken  because 
of  slow-selling  merchandise  inas¬ 
much  as  there  is  such  a  volume  of 
sell  i  ng-f  rom-sample. 

Expenses  Lowest  of  All  Home 
Furnishings 

The  Bedding  department  ex¬ 
perienced  an  exjiense  ratio  of 
34.2%,  the  lowest  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  section.  It  is  interesiing 
to  compare  the  individual  exjjense 
item  ratios  of  this  department  with 
those  of  the  Furniture  department. 
In  only  one  classification.  Buying, 
is  the  Furniture  department  lower, 
and  this  is  probably  attributable  to 
this  department’s  sales  volume 
which  is  larger  by  three  times.  The 
greatest  spread  is  observed  in  the 
Total  Occupancy  charge  where  the 
Bedding  department’s  5.6%  is  less 
than  half  that  of  the  Furniture  de¬ 
partment.  .A  given  area  of  selling 
space  used  by  the  Bedding  depart¬ 
ment  produces  more  than  twice  the 
sales  volume  of  a  similar  area  de¬ 
voted  to  Furniture.  Again,  the 
effect  of  the  high  stock  turn  rate  is 
indicated.  The  low  cost  of  sales¬ 
people’s  salaries  of  4.9%  leads  all 
departments  in  the  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  group  and  practically  all  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store.  While  the 
department  does  1.1%  of  the  entire 
store’s  sales  volume,  it  produces 
3.5%  of  the  store’s  net  profit.  In 
other  words,  it  contributes  more 
than  3  times  its  proportionate 
amount  of  net  profit. 
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By  L.  Gerald  Koch 

Columbia  Bedding  Company,  Chicago 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  N.  A.  B.  M. 


Trade  associations  have  come 
a  long  way  from  their 
banquet-and-ballyhoo  days. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
some  of  these  groups  were  large 
social  clubs,  existing  mainly  for 
the  annual  dinners  which  provided 
members  an  opportunity  for  some 
mutual  back-patting.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  situation  today. 
Trade  groups,  both  manufacturers’ 
and  retailers’,  have  become  p>erma- 
nent,  essential  factors  in  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system. 

The  days  of  the  NR  A  are  remem¬ 
bered  with  mixed  feelings,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  taught 
many  industries  that  their  trade 
groups  could  be  made  to  perform 
many  important  services.  The  de¬ 
pression,  too,  showed  manufactur¬ 
ers  that  bitter  competitive  methods 
within  their  own  industries  affected 
their  sales  more  adversely  than  com¬ 
petition  from  other  industries.  As 
the  value  of  industry-wide  coopera¬ 
tion  became  more  apparent,  trade 
associations  grew  in  strength. 

Problems  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  management  today  are  more 
numerous  and  more  complex  than 
ever  before,  due  to  our  defense  ac¬ 
tivities.  As  a  result,  trade  associa¬ 
tions  are  shouldering  ever  increas¬ 
ing  responsibilities  and  duties. 

The  hoard  of  trustees  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  As.sociation  of  Bedding 
Manufacturers  is  meeting  the  new 
situation  hv  enlarging  its  scopie. 
Additional  activities  are  being  un¬ 
dertaken  so  that  the  Association 
can  p)erfor’'i  more  valuable  services, 
both  for  its  members  and  for  all 
retailers  of  sleeping  equipment. 

ProhaMv  only  a  few  retailers 
have  been  conscious  of  the  activi¬ 


ties  of  the  National  Association  of 
Bedding  Manufacturers.  In  the 
future,  however,  it  is  hop>ed  that  re¬ 
tailers,  merchandise  managers  and 
buyers  will  draw  to  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  on  the  association’s  facilities. 

As  is  true  of  most  manufacturers’ 
trade  groups,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
founded  in  1915,  devoted  much  of 
its  energies  in  early  years  to  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  An  important 
early  activity  was  the  educational 
work  carried  on  among  members  in 
the  methods  of  producing  better 
merchandise.  It  played  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  the  great  scientific  im¬ 
provement  made  in  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  over  the  past  20  years.  Taking 
as  its  slogan,  “Invest  in  Rest’’,  the 
Association  consistently  espxjused 
the  cause  of  better  bedding. 

i  Avest\ 

\  J 

It  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  office  of  the  NABM  directly 
assisted  the  passage  of  practically 
all  of  the  bedding  laws  adopted  by 
the  various  States.  Before  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  born,  only  one  State 
had  made  any  provision  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  second-hand  or 
improp>erly  manufactured  sleeping 
equipment.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  sp>onsored  a  model  statute  and 
stimulated  its  passage  through 
meetings,  literature,  publicity  and 
one  of  the  earliest  commercial  mo¬ 
tion  picture  films. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
Association  has  given  attention  to 


merchandising  methods.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  major 
factors  retarding  both  the  manu¬ 
facturers’  and  retailers’  profits  have 
been  the  average  consumer’s  lack 
of  knowledge  of  and  disinterest  in 
prop>er  sleeping  equipment.  A  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  by  the  AsscKiation 
the  latter  part  of  1938  showed  that 
the  average  homemaker  had  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  exp>ectation  of  the  life  of 
sleeping  equipment.  Ninety-eight 
p)er  cent  of  the  housewives  inter¬ 
viewed,  moreover,  stated  that  they 
had  never  read  any  educational  in¬ 
formation  about  how  to  select  and 
care  for  bedding. 

Realizing  that  there  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  relation  between  this  lack  of 
information  and  subsequent  lack 
of  interest  in  better  bedding,  the 
National  Association  sponsored  a 
campaign  of  consumer  education. 
Through  the  authentic  data  on 
sleep  and  bedding  which  has  ap 
peared  in  the  women’s  pages  of 
newspapers  in  the  national  women’s 
magazines  and  over  the  women’s 
programs  of  some  330  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  the  customers  of  every  depart¬ 
ment  store  are  learning  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  prop>er  bedding  to  the 
health  and  rest  of  their  families. 

This  repeated  app>earance  of  the 
better  bedding  story  is  beginning 
to  have  its  effect.  Retailers  report 
that  women  are  being  influenced  by 
this  information  to  select  their  bed¬ 
ding  with  greater  care. 

In  addition  to  the  education  of 
the  consumer,  the  Association  is 
working  closely  with  the  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association  and 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  to  supply  retailers  with 
valuable  trade  data  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  increase  their  bedding 
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profits.  This  is  the  second  manual 
which  has  appeared  in  The 
Bulletin  and  furniture  dealers 
have  received  similar  information 
through  the  National  Furniture 
Review,  the  official  publication  of 
the  NRFA. 

Our  Association  has  been  vitally 
interested,  too,  in  the  agreements 
which  have  been  sponsored  by 
Better  Business  Bureaus  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  eliminating  the  use  of 
comparative  prices  in  mattress  ads 
and  false  price  labels  in  the  bedding 
department.  Much  of  the  research 
to  collect  facts  on  the  original 


agreements  sponsored  in  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
was  done  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  and 
this  information  and  other  assist¬ 
ance  is  available  to  any  group  of 
retailers  which  is  interested  in 
adopting  similar  merchandising 
standards. 

Our  recently  organized  Merchan¬ 
dising  Council  which  is  today  work¬ 
ing  with  retailers  to  collect  mer¬ 
chandising  facts  and  to  disseminate 
data  on  profitable  bedding  opera¬ 
tion  marks  the  advent  of  a  new’  ac¬ 
tivity.  We  believe  that  the  work  of 


this  Council  will  prove  in  the  next 
few  years  to  be  of  great  value  to 
every  manufacturer  and  seller  of 
springs,  mattresses  and  pillows. 

Constant  research  and  better 
technological  methods  have  pro¬ 
duced  greater  improvements  in 
mattress  production  in  the  last  20 
years  than  were  made  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  200.  The  National  Association 
of  Bedding  Manufacturers  is  now 
geared  to  assist  its  members  and  all 
retailers  in  bringing  about  the 
same  advance  in  merchandising, 
advertising  and  selling  that  we 
have  seen  in  manufacturing. 


JS6  MATTKESSES 
i'utl  A'rr— ’Tm'iii  Sist 
W  ifcW  5iw 


P0iTIIE-P0ISE^">»’^"«  lATTBESS 


PRICE  SALE 

INNERSPRING  MATTRESSES 


IW  wHAud  ftttcVntn  (10  tncHM)  msutm  dwp.  Kitut* 
r«a.  Th«  m«th«ss  H  MpKwtty  dtsign»d  to 
pfttfvt  KodHH^  posturo  whiW  you  roUx  in  sloop.  364 
fino  coik  V  covorod  witfc  stitcHod  sisol  pods  ond 
Wyon  of  fmo  fo’tod  coHon.  Topod  odgo  for  long 
woor.  vontiiatcrs  to  ktep  »t  olwoys  frosh  insido,  and 
Kind  Wds  for  oosy  ♦urning  ond  shifting. 


TKit  oRor  mod*  pon<b>  osdy  bocouso  on*  Pbo 
foctoriot  «n|6od  to  c'mo  euP  romoinipg  l9Jf  ilecii.  All  ar*  par* 
borgoint  that  wiH  bo  yours  ea!y  wKi-o  fasH.  Afi 

OuarowPaod  and  avo'y  o«a  H  NOW  ITb  ORIGINAL  PRICE. 

.IM  33JO  MAGC%fc£P' .  H.T5 

,t«.»  34.50  'REST-RITE*  .  (t.7S 

lUS  44.50  GOLDEN  SUEP*  . t4.Tft 


helud^d  .4/v: 
15.75  ‘TF«  LEADER  .... 
2li0  "THE  CHAMPION" 
24.50  -  MODERN  REST*^  » 


SI  DOWN  DELIVERS— Convenient  Tentu — Smail  Carrying  Charge 


Before  and  after  a  no-comparatives  agreement  was  made  by  merchants  in 
Indianapolis.  The  ad  at  the  left  concentrates  entirely  on  bargain  appeal. 
The  ad  at  the  right  has  bargain  appeal  too  but  note  how  the  copy  features 
construction  and  comfort  values. 


In  Pittsburgh,  both  Gimbel’s  and  Kaufmann’s  drew 
customer  attention  to  the  new  no-comparatives 
policy,  by  means  of  copy  blocks  in  bedding  ads. 


•■•auicw — jruu  II  enjoy  lu  luau^ 
out  features  for  many  yean! 


Ninth  Floor 


•  MOTt:  This  is  m  Super-VJue,  hut  ic*  quote 
no  eompmrenve  price.  Certain  retaiters  have 
to  badly  exaggerated  valuations  on  mattresses, 
that  u«  have  decided  to  omit  comparetives. 
ITa  believe  a  value  like  the  one  advertised 
here  u,ill  be  recognised  immediately. 


By  Frier  McCollister 

General  Manager,  Lawrence  H.  Selz  Organization, 
Publicity  Counsel  to  the  N.  A.  B.  M. 


N  April  1,  1939  no  “$39.50” 
mattresses  were  offered  on 
sale  at  $19.75  in  the  Indiana¬ 
polis,  Ind.,  newspapers.  The  pub¬ 
lic  probably  paid  little  attention  to 
this  break  in  the  traditional  meth¬ 
od  of  advertising  mattresses,  but 
the  date  is  important  as  the  start  of 
a  movement  to  eliminate  a  mer¬ 
chandising  practice  which  had  per¬ 
sisted  since  the  beginning  of  the 
bedding  industry. 

The  elimination  of  comparatives 
on  that  day  was  not  an  accident, 
but  the  result  of  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  between  T.  M.  Overley,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianap>olis  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  local  bedding 
retailers.  The  conferences  had  been 
called  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
number  of  complaints  made  to  the 
Bureau  by  mattress  purchasers  and 
the  absurd  exaggerated  valuations 
which  were  constantly  being  used 
in  that  city.  An  agreement  had 
been  signed  by  all  of  the  leading 
retailers  eliminating  the  use  of  com¬ 
paratives  and  false  price  labels  in 
the  bedding  departments.  This  be¬ 
came  effective  on  April  1  and  was 
to  run  until  December  31  as  a  trial 
period. 

For  several  months  the  public 
was  unaware  of  the  change  and  buy¬ 
ers  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
continuous  use  of  comparatives 
complained  that  busine$!s  fell  off. 
After  three  months,  however,  they 
discovered  that  mid-year  annual 
promotions  produced  more  sales 
than  in  former  years  when  com¬ 
paratives  were  used. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  everyone 
was  so  accustomed  to  the  new  meth¬ 
od  of  advertising  mattresses  with¬ 
out  claiming  spiecific  price  reduc¬ 
tions  that  the  expiration  date  of 
the  original  agreement  passed  un¬ 
noticed.  During  January  and  the 
first  weeks  of  February,  stores  had 


become  so  well  satisfied  that  no 
comparatives  were  used  although 
the  agreement  had  officially  ex¬ 
pired.  This  was  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  proof  that  the  standard  was 
working. 

Permanent  Agreement  Signed 

A  new  agreement  was  later  sign¬ 
ed  and  is  continuing  to  work  out 
to  everyone’s  satisfaction  according 
to  latest  reports.  In  November, 


1940,  the  National  Furniture  Re¬ 
view,  the  official  publication  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  -\ssocia- 
tion,  conducted  a  survey  among  In¬ 
dianapolis  retailers  to  discover 
what  changes  had  taken  place  in 
their  bedding  business  when  com¬ 
parative  price  advertising  and  false 
price  labels  were  eliminated.  .\c- 
cording  to  the  results  of  this  investi¬ 
gation  published  in  the  January 
issue  of  the  Review,  retailers  re- 


BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU  OF  MILWAUKEE 
710  N.  Plankinton  Ave.— Marquette  3372 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

February  19,  1941 

TO  MILWAUKEE  BEDDING  ADVERTISERS- 
At  a  meeting  of  retail  advertisers  of  mattresses  and  springs,  held 
at  the  Schroeder  Hotel  on  January  20th,  the  following  advertising 
standard,  to  take  effect  March  1,  1941,  was  unanimously  adopted: 

Comparative  prices  or  claims  of  value,  discounts,  or 
savings,  expressed  in  dollars,  fractions,  or  percent, 
shall  not  be  used  in  advertising  mattresses  and/or 
springs,  or  combinations'  of  springs  and  mattresses 
(known  as  headboard  or  Hollywood  beds) ,  This 
standard  also  applies  to  labels  or  tags  affixed  to  these 
items  which  shotv  a  price  other  than  the  price  at 
which  the  article  is  actually  offered  for  sale. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  standard  requires  the  complete  elimina¬ 
tion  of  all  kinds  of  comparative  price  claims  on  mattresses,  springs, 
or  combinations  of  them,  on  and  after  March  1,  1941.  It  further 
requires  that  tags  or  labels  on  mattresses  and  springs  show  only 
one  price— the  price  at  which  the  item  is  offered  for  sale. 

With  the  belief  that  this  standard  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
honest  advertisers  and  the  public,  the  Better  Business  Bureau  calls 
it  to  your  attention  and  requests  your  wholehearted  cooperation 
in  its  application  to  all  forms  of  advertising,  whether  in  news¬ 
papers,  circulars,  window  displays,  by  radio,  counter  sign,  direct 
mail,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  Jordan 
General  Manager 


Text  of  the  Milwaukee  “No-comparatives”  agreement. 
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ported  that  their  bedding  business 
had  improved  when  they  stopped 
using  the  “S39.50  for  $19.75”  type 
of  appeal.  The  average  unit  of  sale 
had  increased  from  $20.39  to  $26.21 
since  1938  and  two-thirds  of  the 
merchants  stated  that  their  increase 
in  dollar  volume  was  greater  than 
their  increase  in  general  furniture 
volume  since  the  agreement  had 
gone  into  effect.  Increased  customer 
satisfaction,  better  day  to  day  sell¬ 
ing  and  fewer  service  calls  were 
some  of  the  other  merchandising 
advantages  reported. 

Washington’s  Agreement 

Because  of  the  large  number  of 
mattress  complaints,  other  Better 
Business  Bureau  managers  as  well 
as  Mr.  Overley  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem.  In  December, 

1939,  Mrs.  Sally  P.  Muchmore,  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Bureau  was  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  same  type  of  coop>eration 
from  retailers  in  her  city.  The 
Washington  agreement  produced 
almost  immediate  results  in  the 
form  of  higher  unit  sales,  increased 
customer  satisfaction,  etc. 

In  fact,  retailers  there  have  be¬ 
come  so  convinced  of  the  soundness 
of  no  comparative  mattress  ads  that 
several  have  requested  that  the 
agreement  be  extended  to  studio 
couches.  The  satisfactory  results  of 
the  mattress  agreement  have  also 
pointed  out  the  way  to  further  co¬ 
operative  action  on  the  cleaning  up 
of  other  trade  practices  and  it  is 
understood  that  several  discussions 
have  already  been  held  on  fur  com¬ 
paratives. 

Milwaukee  Joins 

With  the  success  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  and  Washington  standards 
pointing  the  way,  merchants  in  four 
other  metroj>olitan  markets  took 
similar  action  during  the  first  half 
of  1941.  After  a  series  of  meetings 
in  Milwaukee,  an  agreement  “elimi¬ 
nating  comparative  prices  or  claims 
of  value,  discounts  or  savings  ex¬ 
pressed  in  dollar  volume,  fractions 
or  per  cent  ...  in  advertising  mat¬ 
tresses  and/or  springs  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  springs  and  mattresses”  was 
adopted  on  January  20  to  take  effect 
March  1  for  a  six  months  trial  p)eri- 
od.  1  he  standard  also  applied  to 
labels  or  tags  affixed  to  these  items 
showing  a  price  other  than  the  price 
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Retailers  in  Nashville 
not  only  agreed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  comparatives  but 
organized  a  Bedding  Re¬ 
tailers’  Association.  .A 
series  of  cooperative 
educational  ads  was  run 
and  after  that  a  Better 
Bedding  Week.  On  the 
opening  day  of  the 
VVeek  1 3  ads  of  the  type 
shown  here  appeared  in 
the  Newspaper,  and  the 
Week  was  a  complete 
success. 


BETTER  BEDDING  WEEK  ONLY! 


Htrv’t  a  matirast  that  it  (ruly.famoua  lor  comlert,  baauty  and  durability  .  •  .  Its 
Moroa  of  raailioac  aoil  inaar  aprinct  atauro  parlaat  poaiura  for  iba  alaapar  .  • .  Not 
too  bard — aot  toe  toft.  It  givat  juat  at  tka  right  ylacaa  ta  aMura  aouiid  raadul  alaa^ 
In  your  choiaa  of  lovely  colored  damaak  licka  with  ^  ^  fy 

handica  for  aaty  turning  . . .  vcntilatora  for  air*cofidi-  ^ 

tioning.  Thaaa  are  only  a  law  of  ita  outstanding  faa*  L' 

- - - - 
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TRADE  YOUR  OLD  MATTRESS  N0W''&  SAVE 


*Atk  Yomr  Crmmimtktr  Wkert  Sk0  Baugkl  Htr  Fonaflnra* 


at  which  the  merchandise  is  actual¬ 
ly  offered  for  sale. 

The  results  of  this  agreement 
were  so  satisfactory  that  in  July  Mil¬ 
waukee  dealers  met  with  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  extended  the 
provisions  indefinitely.  A  slight  lag 
in  sales  was  rep>orted  for  the  first 
few  months  of  the  agreement,  But 
the  general  consensus  was  that  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  higher  priced  units 
more  than  offset  the  lowered  sale 
of  promotional  numbers. 

The  Better  Business  Bureaus  of 
both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia 
have  since  sponsored  advertising 
standards  containing  similar  provi¬ 
sions.  Merchandising  data  is  not 
yet  available  from  these  markets, 
but  preliminary  rep)orts  indicate 
that  bedding  sales  in  these  cities 
are  following  the  same  general  pat¬ 
tern  established  in  Washington,  In¬ 
dianapolis  and  Milwaukee.  Viola¬ 
tions  have  been  few  and  unimpor¬ 
tant  because  retailers  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  when  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  match  the  claims  of  their 
competitors,  they  can  sell  better 
quality  merchandise. 

Nashville  Makes  History 

Retailers  in  Nashville  not  only 
agreed  to  eliminate  comparatives, 
but  organized  a  bedding  retailers 
association  which  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  sponsored  a  cooperative  educa¬ 
tional  campaign.  A  series  of  12  ads 
pointing  out  the  importance  of 


proper  sleep  and  better  bedding 
was  climaxed  with  a  Better  Bedding 
Week  held  from  August  3—10. 

Thirteen  ads,  all  using  a  similar 
slogan  and  headline  appeared  in 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  on  Sun¬ 
day,  August  3,  completely  dominat¬ 
ing  the  advertising  columns  of  that 
paper  on  that  day.  Preliminary  re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  the  “Week”  was 
a  complete  success.  Almost  twice 
as  many  units  were  sold  during  the 
six  days  as  for  the  same  period  in 
1940,  and  practically  every  cooper¬ 
ating  merchant  reported  increased 
unit  sales. 

The  campaign  was  tied  in  with 
a  trade-in  feature  of  $5  credit  for 
the  old  mattress  or  spring,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  trade-ins  being  do¬ 
nated  to  the  local  U.  S.  O.’s  cam¬ 
paign.  Every  retailer  rep)orted  calls 
from  old  and  prospective  customers 
on  Monday  following  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ads,  commenting  on  the 
“Week.”  This  together  with  the 
satisfactory  sales  proved  the  value 
of  cooperative  action  by  all  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  bedding  field. 

Through  the  publicity  given 
these  agreements  and  the  sales  re- 
p>orts  passed  along  through  syndi¬ 
cate  and  buying  groups,  there  is  to¬ 
day  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
elimination  of  comparatives  on  the 
part  of  progressive  retailers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  In  cities 
where  there  are  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reaus,  this  organization  is  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  calling  of 


preliminary  meetings  and  the  sp>on- 
soring  of  such  standards.  In  other 
localities,  retailers  are  calling  their 
own  meetings  or  are  working 
through  merchants’  associations, 
chambers  of  commerce,  etc. 

The  successful  elimination  of 
comparatives  is  no  longer  a  theory. 
The  actual  sales  results  of  retailers 
of  all  typ)es,  department  stores,  fur¬ 
niture  stores  and  chains,  for  a  peri¬ 
od  of  from  three  years  to  six  months 
proves  that  this  trade  practice, 
which,  at  the  best,  is  difficult  to 
justify  can  be  eliminated  with  not 
only  increased  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  public,  but  increased 
profit  to  the  retailers. 

All  retailers  who  see  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  continuing  to  use  bedding 
as  traffic  bait  in  a  period  of  poten¬ 
tial  price  rises  and  shortages  should 
contact  the  manager  of  their  Better 
Business  Bureau.  If  there  is  no  Bu¬ 
reau  in  their  city,  interested  retail¬ 
ers  should  find  it  easy  because  of 
the  general  concern  with  this  prob¬ 
lem,  to  get  competitors  together  to 
see  what  can  be  done. 

With  consumer  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  on  the  up  grade,  this  is  the  ideal 
time  to  eliminate  an  advertising 
and  merchandising  practice  which 
has  existed  too  long  in  the  bedding 
industry.  The  National  Association 
of  Bedding  Manufacturers  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  additional  informa¬ 
tion  and  assist  any  group  of  retail¬ 
ers  in  sponsoring  such  an  agree¬ 
ment. 


Many  believe  that  ad  writers  could  learn  from  display  men  in  the  matter  of  selling 
bedding.  This  window  of  Robertson  Brothers,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  features  two  huge  ' 
placards  stressing  “sleep  value”  and  “construction  value.” 
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10,000,000  HOMES 

NEED  NEW  SLEEPING  EQUIPMENT 

L _ _ _ j 

Every  other  woman  who 
walks  into  a  department 
store  today  owns  a  mattress 
that  has  been  used  for  10  or  more 
years. 

That  Americans  own  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  than  bathtubs  has  always 
been  cited  as  a  criticism  of  our 
civilization.  That  half  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  using  bedding  this  old 
can  well  be  considered  a  criticism 
of  both  the  manufacturers’  and  re¬ 
tailers’  techniques  in  selling. 

That  Americans  with  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  of  all  nations 
persist  in  using  bedding  after  it 
can  no  longer  give  complete  rest 
and  comfort  is  a  challenge  to  every¬ 
one  who  makes,  buys  or  sells  sleep¬ 
ing  equipment.  The  public  de¬ 
mands  next  year’s  automobile  com¬ 
fort,  but  is  content  with  the  lumpy 
1920  mattress.  Only  the  most  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  radios  will 
sell,  but  over  28%  of  the  springs  in 
American  beds  were  constructed  no 
later  than  1922.  Women  who  would 
wear  their  grandmothers’  clothes 
only  to  a  fancy  dress  ball  think 
nothing  of  using  their  grandmoth¬ 
ers’  wornout  pillows. 

The  “Must”  Market 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that 
both  manufacturers  and  retailers 
have  been  so  profitably  busy  selling 
the  “must”  market  of  those  who 
have  to  buy  bedding,  that  no  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  this  larger 
and,  in  general,  more  profitable  re¬ 
placement  business. 

Today  practically  all  of  the 
manufacturers’  and  retailers’  ener¬ 
gies,  money  and  thought  are  being 
concentrated  on  selling  bedding  to 
the  customer  who  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  buy.  Last  year  there  were 
1.367,796  marriages.  There  was  no 
question  in  most  couples’  minds 
but  what  they  had  to  have  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs.  Each  year  many 
thousand  children  become  7  years 
old  and  are  ready  for  adult  beds. 
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Of  the  685,000  fires  each  year,  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  regularly  burn  up 
springs  and  mattresses  which  must 
be  replaced. 

This  is  the  “must”  market.  These 
consumers  would  buy  bedding  at 
some  store  if  no  sales  promotion  or 
advertising  were  done. 

Almost  without  exception,  a 
woman  who  comes  in  a  department 
store  today  to  replace  her  old  mat¬ 
tress  does  so  because  it  has  fallen 
apart,  or  become  so  uncomfortable 
that  she  can  hardly  sleep.  It  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  prevent  her 
making  a  purchase  at  some  store  be¬ 
cause  sleepless  nights  have  forced 
her  decision  to  buy. 

Today  practically  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  is  directed  to  the  above 
tyf)es  of  customers  who  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  obtain  bedding. 
In  almost  every  instance  a  store,  in 
order  to  increase  its  share  of  this 
regular  demand,  makes  an  appeal 
of  price  until  “$39.50  for  $19.75” 
has  lost  effective  pulling  power. 
The  woman  who  begins  to  notice 
mattress  advertising  because  she 
has  made  up  her  mind  to  buy  sud¬ 
denly  discovers  that  every  store  in 
town  seems  to  be  running  continu¬ 
ous  sales.  “Close-outs”,  “Clear¬ 
ances”,  “Last  Year’s  Tickings”  and 
“Carload”  sales  follow  each  other 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  is  little 
wonder  that  she  usually  pays  less 
than  she  anticipated. 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing 
wrong  with  attempting  to  sell  a 
greater  proportion  to  this  ready 
market.  By  using  exaggerated  price 
appeals  steadily,  however,  the  store 
too  often  succeeds  in  trading  down 
its  own  customers  to  pay  $19.75  for 
the  $39.50  special  the  week  after 
they  have  decided  to  buy  at  the 
regular  price. 

Then,  too,  with  all  competitors 
using  the  same  appeal,  much  of  sale 
advertising  loses  results  and  regu¬ 
lar  customers  make  purchases,  not 
because  of  the  sale  (they  could  get 


the  same  ostensible  bargain  across 
the  street) ,  but  because  of  their 
confidence  in  the  store. 

The  Replacement  Market 

For  these  reasons  there  has  been 
a  trend  in  many  smartly  operated 
department  stores  toward  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “Slumber  Shops”  or 
“Scientific  Sleep  Headquarters.” 
Such  departments  already  have 
proved  their  merchandising  effec¬ 
tiveness.  A  “Slumber  Shop”  in  it¬ 
self,  however,  will  not  produce 
bedding  profits  automatically. 

In  fact,  the  successful  reaching  of 
the  customer  who  should  replace 
old  bedding  will  be  due  to  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  store  management  toward 
the  bedding  section  rather  than  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  adver¬ 
tising,  increased  floor  space  or  addi¬ 
tional  windows.  Much  of  the  sales 
merchandising  activity  now  being 
carried  on  can  be  diverted  to  this 
new  market.  Once  the  p>otential 
profits  are  realized,  bedding  will 
begin  to  share  in  the  store-wide, 
seasonal  promotions  and  long- 
range  institutional  types  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  its  markup  and  turn¬ 
over  deserve. 

Although  bedding  advertising  is 
given  special  attention  in  a  fol¬ 
lowing  chapter,  it  should  be  point¬ 
ed  out  here  that  to  sell  housewives 
on  needing  to  replace  old  bedding, 
some  ads  must  be  built  around  this 
theme.  Plans  are  under  way  in  some 
stores  at  the  present  time  to  build 
up  the  prestige  of  the  bedding  de¬ 
partment  through  a  continuity  of 
layout,  type  and  copy.  This  is 
sound  when  management  takes  into 
consideration  the  present  bedding 
profits  and  the  value  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  market  at  stake. 

Profitable  Location 

Since  bedding  departments  are 
traditionally  tied  into  furniture  as 
far  as  location  is  concerned,  a  few 
experiments  have  been  made  to 
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Mattresses 


Springs 


Pillows 


prove  the  sales  importance  of  traffic  expensive  spread  or  by  the  inclu-  ding  before  bedroom  furniture  is 
in  selling  mattresses.  In  one  in-  sion  of  cheap  units  in  order  to  keep  worn  out.  Important  Christmas 
stance,  in  the  basement  of  an  In-  the  total  room  or  “package”  price  business  has  been  done  in  the  last 
dianap>olis  department  store  there  cut  down.  From  the  p>oint  of  view  few  years  in  bedding.  Some  manu- 
was  a  1/3  increase  in  dollar  volume  of  creating  satisfied  customers,  it  is  facturers  have  promoted  this  gift 
when  mattresses  were  moved  from  absurd  to  show  night  tables  costing  idea  through  furnishing  stores  with 

an  inaccessible  location  to  one  $35  each  alongside  a  $15  mattress,  gift  certificates,  special  gift  labels 

alongside  the  tea  room.  The  de-  as  was  done  in  one  of  the  model  and  one  has  even  offered  double 

partment  was  still  adjacent  to  fur-  houses  furnished  by  a  department  labels  embroidered  with  the  recipi- 

niture  and  floor  coverings  so  that  store  at  the  New  York  \Vorld’s  Fair,  ent’s  name,  one  to  be  sewn  on  the 
the  additional  sales  can  be  consid-  mattress  and  the  other  to  be  hung 

ered  plus  business  pro<luced  by  in-  Model  Room  Treatment  on  the  tree. 

creased  traffic.  Since  the  1940  Merchandising  September  “back  to  school”  pro- 

Since  pillows  are  normally  dis-  and  Operating  Results  show  that  motions  could  well  include  bed- 
played  and  sold  with  bedding  the  average  unit  of  sale  for  the  bed-  ding,  playing  up  the  relationship 
alongside  the  furniture  department  ding  department  is  now  equal  to  between  better  grades  and  better 
in  the.  basement  and  also  with  the  average  furniture  sales  ticket  it  health.  Since  most  summer  cottages 
sheets,  blankets  and  pillow  cases  in  would  not  be  impractical  to  give  are  usually  equipped  with  wornout 
the  domestics  section,  there  is  a  the  mattress  and  spring  some  attcn-  bedding  passed  on  from  the  perma- 
logical  reason  for  secondary  dis-  tion  in  model  bedrooms.  This  is  nent  home,  vacation  promotions 
plays  of  mattresses  and  springs  in  particularly  true  when  prices  of  all  should  feature  mattresses  and 
the  latter  department.  Women  buy  items  are  listed.  It  would  be  worth  springs. 

sheets,  blankets  and  pillow  casej  an  experiment  to  turn  down  one  Special  promotions  built  around 
more  frequently  than  they  do  fur-  corner  of  the  spread  to  show  the  national  defense  could  logically  in- 
niture.  It  is  good  related  selling  to  mattress.  Folding  the  spread  under  elude  mattresses.  Due  to  condi- 
display  sleeping  equipment  when  6”  from  the  bottom  of  the  bed  tions,  many  customers  are  working 
they  are  buying  other  merchandise  would  accomplish  the  same  purpose  harder  and  longer  hours  than  ever 
to  go  on  the  bed.  without  disturbing  the  pillow  ar-  before.  The  air  raids  over  England 

Since  mattresses  and  springs  use  rangement.  This  would  be  particu-  have  proven  that  lack  of  rest  seri- 
a  relatively  small  display  space,  it  is  l^^ly  effective  in  bedrooms  showing  ously  hampers  a  nation  at  war. 
easy  to  arrange  such  a  display  in  ^ades  of  furniture  in  which  formulate 

the  domestics  department.  In  some  quality  sleeping  equipment  was  policies  to  reach  out  for  the 

instances,  small  cutout  samples  will  literally  millions  of  dollars  of  plus 

do  the  job  of  getting  over  the  idea  More  attention  should  be  given,  business  in  the  obsolescent  bedding 
to  the  purchaser  of  sheets  that  her  too,  to  the  showing  of  mattresses  market.  It  will  take  only  a  small 
mattresses  probably  need  replacing,  and  springs  which  correspond  in  amount  of  additional  funds  and 
too.  quality  to  the  furniture  in  the  energy  because  all  stores  must  over 

The  small  space  required  to  dis-  model  room.  An  inexpensive  maple  the  next  few  years  learn  to  sell 
play  mattresses  also  makes  it  possi-  room  will,  of  course,  not  use  an  ex-  quality  merchandise  in  this  field, 
ble  to  use  them  effectively  in  such  pensive  a  mattress  and  spring  as  the  Rising  prices  which  are  hitting  first 
traffic  centers  as  main  aisles,  store  18th  Century  suite.  In  too  many  in-  the  low  end  numbers  in  all  inanu- 
entrances,  elevator  aisles,  etc.  What  stances,  however,  the  same  inexpen-  facturers’  lines  and  the  shortage  of 
might  be  lost  from  the  current  sales  sive  bedding  is  now  used  in  both.  materials  which  is  eliminating 
of  small  convenience  merchan-  If  bedding  today  makes  money  many  lines  designed  solely  for  pro- 
dise  customarily  displayed  there  and  if  the  obsolescent  market  is  motions,  will  make  it  difficult  to 
would  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  worth  going  after,  progressive  mer-  continue  the  constant  “sale”  of  mat- 
the  higher  dollar  volume  produced  chandise  and  sales  promotion  man-  tresses  and  springs, 
over  a  year.  agers  can  find  many  opportunities  For  the  first  time,  many  stores, 

In  the  matter  of  model  rooms,  to  include  sleeping  equipment  in  because  they  have  to,  are  going  to 
bedding  usually  suffers  by  either  seasonal  store-wide  promotions  find  that  they  can  sell  quality  bed¬ 
being  completely  hidden  under  an  since  many  homes  need  new  bed-  ding. 
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On  the  eve  of  drastic  curtailments 
in  mattress  production,  it  is  well  to 
let  you  know  how  you  stand  with 
reference  to  Spring-Air. 

We  are  not  discouraged  by  the  out¬ 
look,  although  we  are  fully  conscious 
of  its  restrictive  handicaps.  We  look 
upon  these  times  not  with  gloomy 
glasses,  but  as  a  challenge  to  our 
proven  ingenuity  to  build  new 
strengths  into  Spring-Air's  position. 

The  bulwark  of  Spring-Air's  strength 
is  its  corps  of  Spring-Air  dealers.  We 
shall  therefore  continue  to  think  and 
act  in  terms  of  how  best  we  can 
improve  the  dealer's  position  —  how 
to  garner  new  customers  for  him,  and 
how  to  make  the  most  profitable  sales 
to  those  customers. 

To  insure  these  dealers  an  adequate 
supply  of  Spring-Air  Mattresses,  ail 
other  interests  will  have  to  yield  the 
right  of  way.  Spring-Air  must,  and 
will,  take  precedence  in  all  of  our 
manufacturing  and  merchandising 
operations. 

Currently,  there  is  no  change  in  either 
the  prices  or  quality  of  the  Spring-Air 
line.  What  the  future  will  dictate  we 
cannot  now  state,  but  we  can,  and  do, 
state  that  no  circumstances  will  alter 
our  policy  of  having  Spring-Air  excel 
in  the  vital  values,  and  of  aggressive 
promotion  of  those  values  on  behalf 
of  the  many  Spring-Air  dealers. 


iVotr,  as  never  before,  it  will  pay  you  to  add  new  interest,  new  glamour,  to  your  bedding 
department.  Spring~Air  has  developed  some  new  angles  on  mattress  display  that  you  should 
know  about.  •  •  Other  basic  dealer  helps  are  outlined  on  the  following  pages 
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FIRST  to  qualify  for  the 
New  Good  Housekeeping 
“Money-buck  guarantee” 


When  Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  brought  out 
its  new  Guaranty  Emblem,  with  special  regulations 
applying  thereto,  Spring-Air  was  the  first  mattress 
to  ask  for  this  authoritative  seal  of  endorsement.  It 
is  currently  the  only  mattress  that  has  as  yet  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  use  of  this  new  "money  back"  emblem. 


How  to  Use  this  endorsement 
in  clinching  the  profit  sales 


Customers  cannot  take  a  mattress  apart 
and  confirm  the  manufacturer's  claims  for 
its  products  —  but  Good  Housekeeping  Mag¬ 
azine  can,  and  does,  go  to  great  lengths  in 
making  sure  that  the  mattress  is  all  that  is 
said  for  it.  Millions  of  women  have  long  had 
complete  confidence  in  Good  Housekeeping’s 
stamp  of  approval;  now,  through  new  and 
more  stringent  regulations,  this  confidence 
takes  on  still  greater  meaning. 

You  can  use  this  strong 
f  ~  ^^replacement  or  refund  of 


Mattresses  to  your  own  greater  profit.  It  can 
make  up  the  mind  of  the  customer  who  is 
wavering  between  the  low-price  bracket  and 
SfMring-Air’s  quality  field.  It  offers,  on  the 
label,  convincing  evidence  that  there  must 
be  a  worth-while  difference  between 
Spring-Air  and  the  ordinary  mattress.  It 
carries  the  endorsement  of  a  trusted  author¬ 
ity,  whose  judgment  is  followed.  It  makes 
the  jump  from  cheapness  to  vital  values  a 
rational,  automatic  step-up.  And  your  sales 
slips  will  show  a  marked  increase  in  their 
averages. 


Remember  this:  Spring-Air  is  not  only  a  con¬ 
sistently  advertised  product  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
but  it  is  the  first  mattress  to  qualify  under  the 
new  Guaranty  regulations.  All  previous  Good 
Housekeeping  endorsements  have  been  ruled  out 
—  only  the  new  one  applies  under  Federal  Trade 
Commission  ruling.  And  as  yet,  Spring-Air  is  the 
only  mattress  to  carry  the  new,  authoritative,  legal 
Good  Housekeeping  Guaranty  Emblem.  It  is  defi¬ 
nitely  in  your  interest  to  use  this  endorsement  in 
stepping  up  your  bedding  department  averages. 
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SALES  TRAINING 


Spring-Air*s 

Stand-up-and-test-it 


Bedding  Manual 

Spring-Air  engaged  one 
of  the  country's  fore¬ 
most  home  economists 
to  prepare  an  informa¬ 
tive  manual  on  the  com¬ 
plete  field  of  bedding.  It 
should  be  required  read¬ 
ing  of  every  retail 
bedding  salesman.  Free 
copies  are  available  to 
Spring-Air  dealers  as  a 
part  of  Spring-Air's 
fundamental  interest  in 
sales  training. 


Advance  testing  of  Spring-Air’s  exclusive 
“Stand  Up  and  Test  It”  display  has  proven 
the  idea  to  be  both  sound  and  workable.  It 
is  a  standing  invitation  to  both  the  mattress 
customer  and  the  casual  shopper  to  expose 
herself  to  Spring-Air’s  form-fitting  comfort 

—  and  once  that  is  done,  the  way  is  paved 
to  a  sale.  Because  it  is  such  a  strong  invita¬ 
tion  to  buy,  it  can  be  employed  with  splendid 
results  at  various  spots  throughout  the  store 

—  near  the  entrance,  at  the  elevators,  at  the 
credit  and  collection  windows,  etc.  In  effect, 
it  takes  your  mattress  department  to  the 
customer,  rather  than  waiting  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  visit  the  bedding  section.  Make 
arrangements  with  your  Spring-Air  Division 
for  a  try-out  of  this  constructive  sales-maker 
display. 


"Thief  in  the  Night"  is, 
the  title  of  the  latest 
addition  to  Spring-Air's 
library  of  sound-slide 
films.  This  visual  and  oral 
presentation  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  Spring-Air's 
broad  sales  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Arrange  with  your 
Spring-Air  Division  for 
showings  of  these  in¬ 
structive  dramatizations. 


Packaged  Promotion 

[  Spring-Air's  merchandis¬ 
ing  program  is  fully 
packaged,  meaning  that 
it  is  not  only  complete, 
but  fully  coordinated. 
This  Fall's  program  is  one 
of  the  best,  from  the 
dealer's  standpoint,  that 
Spring-Air  has  yet 
developed. 


for  Sts  Dealers 
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S  P  R  I  N  G  -  A I  R 
DIVISIONS 

AMERICAN  MAHRESS  CO. 

New  Orleans 

ANDERSON  MAHRESS  CO. 
Anderson,  Ind. 

BAILEY  SCHMITZ  CO. 

Los  Angeles 

BLACKWELL  MAHRESS  CO. 

Dallas,  El  Paso,  Lubbock 
CAMERON  BEDDING  &  MFG.  CO. 
Cameron,  S.  C. 

CARMAN  MFG.  CO. 

Seattle,  Spokane,  Tacoma 
CENTRAL  BEDDING  CO. 

Macon,  Ga. 

COLUMBIA  BEDDING  CO. 
Chicago  —  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
COYNE  FURNITURE  CO. 
Honolulu 

GRAND  RAPIDS  BEDDING  CO. 
Grand  Rapids 

C.  O.  HASSELBARTH,  INC. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

HETTWAR  BEDDING  CO. 
Philadelphia 

HYDE  PARK  BEDDING  &  MFG.  CO. 
Reading,  Pa. 

IMPERIAL  BEDDING  CO.,  INC. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

JENKINS  MAHRESS  CO. 
Phoenix,  Arix. 

KINDEL  BEDDING  CO. 

Denver,  Colo. 

A.  J.  LOGAN  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LOUISVILLE  BEDDING  CO. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

MIAMI  MAHRESS  MFG.  CO. 
Miami,  Fla. 

MISSISSIPPI  BEDDING  CO. 

Jackson,  Miss. 

NORFOU  MATTRESS  CO. 
Norfolk.  Va. 

ORLANDO  BEDDING  CO. 
Orlando,  Fla. 

PABST  BEDDING  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
PARKER  BEDDING  CO. 
Houston,  Texas 

PERFECTION  MAHRESS  &  SPRING  CO. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

QUALITY  MAHRESS  CO. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  P.  ROGERS  &  CO.,  INC. 
New  York  City 

SALISBURY  &  SAHERLEE  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
SHREVEPORT  MAHRESS  CO. 
Shreveport,  La. 

SLUMBER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

THE  SPRINGFIELD  MAHRESS  CO. 
Springfield,  III. 

STANDARD  BEDDING  CO.,  INC. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

STOVER  BEDDING  CO. 

Salt  Lake  City 

UNITED  STATES  SPRING  BED  CO. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
WARREN-WELLS  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

WILSON  &  JANSEN 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

CANADA 

CANADIAN  FEATHER  4  MATTRESS  CO. 
of  Ottawa,  Ltd.,  Ottawa 
PARKHILL  BEDDING,  LTD. 
Winnipeg 

SLEEPMASTER,  LTD. 

Toronto 

VANCOUVER  BEDDING.  LTD. 
Vancouver,  B.  C. 


Even  Spring>Air’s  National  Advertising 
has  the  dealer’s  slant 


Spring-Air  Mattress  advertising 
for  this  Fall  is  a  mass  attack  on 
the  public  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  bedding  season. 
It  is  designed  to  get  more  new  customers  for  Spring-Air 
dealers  —  to  enlarge  the  dealer’s  volume. 


with  coordinated  use  of 

newspaper  and  radio 


Spring-Air  dealers  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  tie  in  with  the  con¬ 
centrated  Spring-Air  national 
advertising  through  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  strong,  pre-tested 
newspaper  program.  Full 
cooperative  arrangements  can 
still  be  made. 


Strengthening  the 
whole  operation  is  a 
highly  effective  spot 
radio  program,  worked 
out  in  coordination 
with  the  national,  news¬ 
paper,  and  point-of- 
sale  promotions.  Get 
the  details  from  your 
Spring-Air  Division. 
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WHEREAS  most  bedding  ad¬ 
vertising  is  still  using  the 
“sale”  or  “reduced  price” 
appeal  there  has  been  a  decided 
general  improvement  in  the  display 
of  bedding  over  the  past  several 
years.  Except  for  important  pro¬ 
motions,  the  piles  of  mattresses 
which  were  formerly  often  seen  on 
bedding  floors  have  been  displaced 
by  attractive  displays  of  the  “slum¬ 
ber  shop”  type  in  even  medium 
sized  department  stores. 

Bedding  windows  too  have  im¬ 
proved  and  no  longer  are  several 
mattresses  on  stands  behind  a  “re¬ 
duced”  sign  considered  adequate. 
Mannequins  and  cutout  figures  are 
being  used  with  greater  frequency 
and  stores  often  create  special  back¬ 
grounds  with  sleep  and  rest  motifs. 
In  general  many  lielieve  a  better 
job  of  selling  sleep  is  now  being 
done  by  display  men  than  by  the 
advertising  departments  of  the  same 
stores. 

Specialty  and  Motion  Displays 

.\lthough  some  large  stores  still 
show  mattresses  and  springs  on 
beds  located  throughout  the  furni¬ 
ture  department,  the  number  is 
diminishing  each  year.  “Slumber 
shops”  or  “scientific  sleep  head¬ 
quarters”  are  now  to  be  found  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  These 
range  from  simple  displays  of  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs  along  one  of  the 
walls  on  the  furniture  floor  to  com¬ 
plete  specialty  shops  stocking  mat¬ 
tresses,  springs,  pillow’s,  studio 
couches  and  frequently  such  gadget 
merchandise  as  ear  plugs,  eye 
shades,  etc. 

The  most  noticeable  trend  in  the 
interior  display  of  the  bedding  de¬ 
partment  other  than  the  continued 
increase  of  “slumber  shops”  has 
been  the  recent  use  of  testing  de¬ 
vices  and  other  motion  displays. 
The  Lazarus  (Columbus,  Ohio) 
Hall  of  Sleep  is  the  most  outstand¬ 


ing  example  of  a  planned  effort  to 
dramatize  sleeping  equipment. 

A  series  of  mechanical  displays 
have  been  set  up  here  to  show 
graphically  how  the  store’s  mat¬ 
tresses  provide  the  greatest  sleep 
value.  .\n  individual  mechanical 
exhibit  covers  each  of  the  following 
factors: 

1.  .Adjustment  to  weight 

2.  .Adjustment  to  shape 

3.  The  combination  of  the  two  in 

the  one  unit,  plus  durability 

4.  The  use  of  good  materials,  both 

as  to  quality  and  cleanliness 

.5.  Strength  of  the  ticking  used. 

The  customer  works  the  demon¬ 
stration  by  pushing  a  button.  As  an 
example:  to  illustrate  automatic  ad¬ 
justment  to  weight  a  small  sized 
mattress  is  shown,  with  front  open. 
On  it  25  p)ound,  50  pound  and  150 
pound  pressure  is  exerted  through 
bars  when  the  button  is  pushed. 
This  shows  that  the  immediate  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  lighter  weight  bars 
are  not  disturbed  when  the  heavier 
weight  bars  come  down  upon  the 
mattress— indicating  that  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  comfortable  for  tw'o  people  of 
greatly  differing  weights. 

In  addition  to  the  mechanical 
demonstrations  there  is  a  window 
with  a  painting  of  the  mattress  unit 
and  ribbons  going  from  each  fea¬ 
ture  to  copy  explaining  it.  There 
are  also  small  human  interest  win¬ 
dows  interspersed  between  the  dem¬ 
onstrations,  showing  man’s  quest 
for  sleeping  comfort  from  the  tree 
dweller  and  cave  man  to  the 
present. 

Merchandising  “Sleep  Shops” 

Since  increased  dollar  volume 
and  higher  units  of  sale  have  in¬ 
variably  followed  the  setting  up  of 
“slumber  shops,”  it  is  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  trend  will  continue. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  merely  laying  out  a  “shop”  will 


not  automatically  increase  profits 
and  sales.  The  advertising,  the  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  and  the  whole  mer¬ 
chandising  program  must  be  geared 
to  correspond  with  the  display  if 
quality  sleeping  equipment  correct¬ 
ly  fitted  to  the  need  of  the  customer 
is  to  be  sold  in  volume. 

If  management  is  convinced  of 
the  im|X)rtance  of  selling  better 
bedding,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
set  up  the  proper  display  back¬ 
ground.  The  amount  of  space 
necessary  is  not  great  so  that  com¬ 
plete  redecoration  of  the  bedding 
department,  in  most  instances,  will 
not  be  a  major  remodeling  project. 
Bedding  manufacturers  too  can 
usually  be  relied  uf)on  for  basic 
ideas  which  have  been  effective  in 
other  stores  of  similar  size. 

It  is  customary  to  display  mat¬ 
tresses  in  twin  sizes  on  stands  or 
racks  although  many  stores  are  us¬ 
ing  the  headboard  type  l)ed  for  this 
purpose.  .At  least  one  tvall  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  over  to  display  of 
either  mattresses  or  springs  in 
shadow  boxes.  In  most  well 
planned  departments  dramatic  illu¬ 
mination  is  a  major  factor. 

Since  most  bedding  displays  are 
of  a  more  or  less  permanent  char¬ 
acter  (shadow  boxes,  murals,  etc.) 
there  will  be  left  in  the  well 
planned  department  sufficient  space 
for  the  highlighting  of  seasonable 
or  advertised  merchandise.  In  some 
displays  one  section  of  the  wall  is 
available  for  this  purpose;  in  other 
departments  a  section  of  the  floor 
space  is  devoted  to  this  use. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
selling  space  is  not  necessary,  too 
many  departments  present  a  crowd¬ 
ed  appearance.  Mattresses  are 
placed  side  by  side  with  little  space 
for  customers  who  invariably  wish 
to  sit  on  or  at  least  press  down  on 
the  mattress  under  consideration. 
This  lack  of  space  frequently  hind- 
{Continued  on  pajre  64) 
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iment » 


Examples  of  new  methods  of  orderly 
and  spacious  displays,  with  promo¬ 
tional  drama  in  wall  signs,  posters 
and  murals.  At  top,  The  McGregor 
Co.  of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  Left 
above,  Suniland  Furniture  Co., 
Houston,  Texas.  Right  above, 
Haverty’s,  Atlanta,  Ga.  At  right, 
J.  L.  Hudson,  Co.,  Detriot,  Mich. 


ers  salesmen’s  efforts  to  trade  up.  ding  buyer  interested  in  developing  ture,  mattresses,  springs,  pillows. 

As  the  “bargain”  appeal  con-  a  fitting  room  will  have  to  solve  the  studio  couches,  sofa  beds,  chaises 

tinues  to  lose  effectiveness  and  more  problem  of  how'  to  move  the  floor  and  boudoir  chairs  are  sold  on  the 

stores  concentrate  on  selling  quality  samples  being  considered  by  the  in-  same  floor  adjacent  to  sheets,  pillow 
sleep  equipment,  something  will  dividual  customer.  Partitions  and'  cases,  blankets  and  bed  spreads, 

eventually  be  done  with  the  mat-  movable  screens  have  been  sug-  Other  stores  place  temporary  mat¬ 

tress  “fitting  room”  idea.  To  date  gested  and  it  might  be  possible  to  tress  and  spring  displays  in  the  do- 
this  is  one  of  those  theories  which  develop  a  series  of  small  rooms  each  mestics  department  in  order  to 
everyone  seems  to  agree  would  be  equipped  with  one  of  the  mattresses  catch  the  attention  of  customers 
splendid  but  no  store  has  been  able  in  the  store’s  line.  who  are  thinking  of  their  beds 

to  work  out  satisfactorily  all  of  the  The  growth  of  “slumber  shops”  while  buying  sheets  and  pillow 
necessary  details.  may  bring  about  new  store  loca-  cases. 

Bedding  department  salesmen  re-  tions  for  bedding  departments.  In  Although  sleeping  equipment  is 
port  that  women  customers  are  be-  several  stores  customers  who  have  traditionally  wedded  to  the  furni- 
ginning  to  test  mattresses  by  lying  bought  a  bedroom  suite  are  intro-  ture  department,  there  are  many 
down  on  them  and  undoubtedly  duced  by  the  furniture  salesman  to  logical  reasons  for  its  location  adja- 
the  individual  testing  room  would  a  bedding  specialist.  Reports  ihdi-  cent  to  other  merchandise  used  on 
be  an  effective  merchandising  de-  cate  that  this  has  increased  the  the  bed  and  these  developments 
vice.  In  addition  to  finding  the  average  unit  of  sale.  and  experiments  are  being  watched 

available  space,  however,  the  bed-  In  some  stores,  bedroom  furni-  with  considerable  interest. 


''Better  Sleep"  Appeals  in  Windows 


Left  above,  “a  new  mattress  con¬ 
struction”  is  featured  in  the  window 
of  D.  M.  Read  Co.,  Brit^eport. 
Conn.  “Change  with  the  Spring”  is 
the  theme  of  the  dressed-up  Carson 
Pirie  Scott  window.  ,\nd,  at  right. 
The  Fair,  Chicago,  shows  a  complete 
construction-and-materials  display. 
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FK  AWmiSING  MANAGERS. . . 


A  NEW  DAY  IN 
BEDDING  ADVERTISING 


SIXTY-SEVEX  per  cent  of  the 
ads  which  appeared  in  news- 
pap>ers  in  16  metropolitan  mar¬ 
kets  during  May  offered  mattresses 
“on  sale”  or  “at  reduced  prices”, 
but  only  2%  suggested  that  new 
mattresses  would  aid  better  sleep 
and  good  health. 

It  has  been  common  knowledge 
that  both  furniture  and  department 
store  were  constantly  “footballing” 
mattresses.  For  the  first  time  com¬ 
plete  tear  sheets  were  available  to 
prove  the  actual  extent  of  “sale” 
advertising  and  the  absurdly  small 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  “sleep” 
in  bedding  copy. 

The  tabulation  on  the  next  page 
can  be  considered  typical  and  rep¬ 
resentative.  Cities  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  were  selected  and  all  of 
the  ads  appearing  were  studied. 
May,  moreover,  is  one  of  the  year’s 
largest  months  from  the  point  of 
total  bedding  lineage. 

The  “Forgotten  Man”  of  Ads 

There  will,  of  course,  always  be 
bedding  sales  just  as  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  furniture  sales  and  “White 
Sales”,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  any 
other  type  of  merchandise  receives 
such  constant  comparative  price 
pounding  with  so  little  attention  to 
the  use  or  benefits  of  the  product. 
Bedding  is  often  considered  the 
"stepchild”  of  the  furniture  departs 
ment,  but  when  one  checks  this 
tabulation  and  also  considers  that 
the  far  more  typical  mention  of 
bedding  in  advertising  is  its  inclu¬ 
sion  in  bedroom  outfits,  sleeping 
equipment  might  well  be  termed 
the  “forgotten  man”  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

During  the  same  period  in  which 
retailers  in  the  cities  studied  used 
149,991  agate  lines  on  mattresses 
(or  mattresses  and  springs) ,  bed¬ 
ding  was  mentioned  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  bedroom  or  bedding  out¬ 


fits,  totaling  325,871  ads.  Invariably 
in  such  “outfit”  advertising,  the 
quality  of  bedding  is  played  down. 
Considering  that  the  average  con¬ 
sumer  has  little  chance  to  read  any 
ads  except  those  offering  bedding 
as  a  supplementary  item  to  furni¬ 
ture,  or  offering  mattresses  on  sale 
at  cut  prices,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
many  stores  have  difficulty  in  sell¬ 
ing  quality  merchandise. 

Any  advertising  manager  con¬ 
cerned  over  the  lack  of  response  to 
his  bedding  advertising,  before 
complaining  about  the  interior  dis¬ 
play  or  the  efficiency  of  the  floor 
salesmen,  might  first  check  to  see  if 
his  ad  was  any  different  from  those 
used  by  competitors  during  the 
same  period.  That  fabled  man  from 
Mars,  upon  glancing -through  the 
468  mattress  ads  studied,  would 
probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  all  written  by  the 
same  copywriter  or  at  least  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  might  also,  if  he  was  un¬ 
acquainted  with  American  homes, 
wonder  why  mattresses  were  pur¬ 
chased  since  the  vast  majority  of 
copywriters  assiduously  avoid  the 
mention  of  sleep. 

Not  only  are  headlines  built 
around  sleep  rare,  but  there  are 
only  occasional  references  to  the 
“use”  of  the  mattress  in  the  copy. 
Just  as  infrequent  is  the  use  of  deco¬ 
rative  line  cuts  built  around  sleep 
although  this  technique  is  frequent¬ 
ly  employed  by  the  same  stores  in 
other  ads. 

Some  Good  Exception 

Outstanding  as  regards  the 
amount  of  space  devoted  to  the 
selling  sleep  idea  is  the  876  line  ad 
run  on  the  13th  of  May  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner  by  the 
Eastern  Columbia  Company.  At 
the  top  of  the  ad,  a  line  drawing 
showed  a  woman  talking  to  her 


doctor  with  the  small  cut  line, 
“But,  Doctor,  I  didn’t  know  eye 
strain  could  cause  headaches.” 
Under  this  the  ad  headlines  stated, 

“And  it  is  the  same  way  with 
mattresses— 

“What  you  don’t  know  does 
hurt  you!” 

A  less  unusual  treatment,  but  one 
which  is  still  rare  in  mattress  ad¬ 
vertising  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  on  May  12  in  which 
Coulter’s  headlined  a  414  line  ad 
with,  “Restful,  Comfortable  Sleep 
for  Sale.” 

“Why  be  uncomfortable  when 
you  are  supposed  to  be  getting 
rest?  Old  bedding  actually  cuts 
dowm  your  relaxation,”  was  the 
copy  theme  used  by  the  Staley  Fur¬ 
niture  Company  of  Chicago.  “Good 
rest  is  unquestionably  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,”  (Olive  Meyers  Furni¬ 
ture  Company,  Dallas,  Texas)  ;  and 
“Did  you  wake  feeling  like  ‘the 
middle  of  the  night’  this  morn- 
ing?”,  (John  Wanamaker,  Phila¬ 
delphia)  ,  were  some  of  the  other 
bits  of  copy  which  stood  out  against 
the  general  background  of  sale  ap- 
p>eals. 

Truly  “Selling  Sleep” 

On  May  5,  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  ran  an  interesting  ad 
with  the  headline,  “Sleep  Like  a 
Log.”  The  copy  pointed  out  that 
Dr.  N.  D.  Mattison  had  found  that 
it  was  possible  to  feel  tired  after  8 
hours  sleep  because  people  twisted 
and  turned  on  the  average  of  35 
times  per  night.  Line  cuts  illustrat¬ 
ing  “twisting”,  “distribution  of 
weight”*  and  “sleeping  like  a  log” 
were  used  alongside  the  copy. 

The  Jordan-Marsh  Company  of 
Boston  ran  the  most  complete  cam¬ 
paign  during  the  month,  taking  9 
ads  in  4  newspap>ers  to  promote 
“Red  Cross  Month  at  Jordan’s.” 
Three  mattresses,  the  Pioneer  at 
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Dominant  Appeals  oF  Newspaper  Mattress  Advertising 
in  Sixteen  Metropolitan  Markets  During  tAay,  1941 


“Mattress  Sale!”  (no  comparative  price) 

“Mattress  Sale!”  (with  comparative  price) 

Name  and  price 

Name  only 

Price  only 

Good  sleep 

Good  health 

Combination—  (no  comparative  price) 

Combination—  (with  comparative  price) 

Construction  features 

Trade-in 

Time  payments 

Miscellaneous  special  appeal 

COTTON— price 

COTT  O  N  —combination 


Ads 

Lines 

52 

9,407 

182 

58,565 

64 

17,001 

7 

2,009 

2 

169 

11 

4,465 

2 

1,716 

22 

6,503 

61 

21,726 

17 

6,188 

20 

7,037 

13 

9,520 

6 

4,744 

4 

449 

5 

492 

468 

149,991 

Ads  collected  and  lineage  compiled  by 
Murray  &  Co.,  Inc.,  540  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois 


The  advertisements  referred  to  were  classified 
according  to  their  dominant  headline  appeals. 
Comparative  prices,  for  instance,  were  frequently 
used  in  trade-in  ads,  but  the  offer  of  “$5  for  your 
old  mattress”  was  given  larger  type  in  the  head¬ 
lines. 

Combination  ads  include  all  which  offered  mat¬ 
tresses  and  springs  at  a  single  price. 


The  above  468  newspaper  ads  consisted  of  all 
of  the  mattress  advertising  (not  including  men¬ 
tions  of  sleep  equipment  in  room  outfits)  which  • 
appeared  in  the  following  cities  during  May: 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Chicago, ; 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  : 
Minneapolis,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Philadel-  ^ 
phia,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Seattle. 


$21.50,  the  Puritan  at  $29.50  and  the 
Aristocrat  at  $39.50  were  featured  in 
separate  ads.  The  copy  p>ointed  out 
the  importance  of  sleep  and  in  the 
op)ening  ads  for  the  Pioneer,  line 
cuts  of  covered  wagons  tied  in  with 
the  ojjening  sentence  of  the  copy, 
“Just  as  the  pioneer  blazed  the  trail 
that  has  given  America  its  extensive 
greatness,  the  Red  Cross  Mattress 
Company  has,  for  40  years,  pi- 
neered  many  a  scientific  advance¬ 
ment  in  modern  design.” 

“Encourages  the  sound  sleep 
which  gives  you  that  glad-to-be- 

66 


alive  feeling,”  “You  can  take  a 
complete  rest  cure  night  after  night 
. . .”  and  “Don’t  lose  another  night’s 
sleep,”  were  some  of  the  effective 
phrases  used  throughout  these  ads. 

These  few  highlights  of  the 
month’s  advertising  stand  out,  not 
because  they  are  considered  perfect, 
but  because  of  the  trite,  hackneyed 
appeals  made  in  99%  of  the  ads. 
Only  one  retailer,  for  instance, 
thought  of  using  the  Mothers’  Day 
app>eal  during  the  week  before  May 
11.  Under  the  headline,  “Mothers’ 
Day  Feature  at  Haverty’s,”  this 


store  said,  “Give  her  a  Simmons  ' 
Beautyrest  —  she  deserves  luxury  ’ 
comfort,”  and  used  an  illustration  j 
of  an  older  woman  sleeping.  < 
Although  the  nation’s  homemak- " 
ers  are  busily  engaged  during  May 
in  cleaning  their  houses,  only  one  , 
ad  (Baltimore)  played  up  this  ^ 
theme.  “House  cleaning  time— get 
rid  of  that  old  mattress,”  it  said,  ■ 
“Time  to  replace  those  old  lumpy,  1 
uncomfortable  mattresses.”  The  "i 
first  sentence  in  the  copy  pointed 
out,  “You  and  your  family  will  live  ? 
longer  because  you  sleep  better ! 
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Dr.  N.  D*  Mattisoo.  a  »paciala(  ikho  lia>  devoted 
years  to  tiw  study  of  skep.  created  o«r  Perfect 
Posture  mattress.  His  del\  inp  into  the 
subject  resuhed  in  these  findings . . .  that  it  is 
possible  to  feel  tired  after  8  hours  of  sleep  because 
most  people  tuist  and  turn  about  35  tiroes 
during  the  night.  Jbat  people  don't  sleep  like 
logs  because  \^y  don't  lie  like  lop.  Once 
unconscious,  the}*  are  victims  of  Sagging  Middle 
Area  (33V^fe  of  the  weight  of  the  human  body  is 
in  the  head.  16^^  in  the  feet  and  50^  in  the 
middle).  So  he  set  out  to  produce  the  perfect 
mattress  to  support  sleepers  amidships.  Kesult : 
the  Perfect  Posture.  We  pot  extra  strong  coils  in 
the  center  area  of  the  spring  unit,  ^  e  put 
softer  sprinp  at  the  head  and  feet.  Now  x  ou 
cm  sleep  like  a  log.  with  no  middle  bending. 
Nou'  you  uon't  have  to  twist  and  turn  to  get 
comfortable  because  you’U  be  supported  in  that 
all  important 
op  refreshed.] 

O^ly  at  Joht 
Perfect  Post 
John  Wanaj 
Set  enth  f/J 


and  it's  the  same  way  ^ 


MEUtO^C 

MtTTRt'j 


v^ousE  aei 


You  can  it^a  a  cemplafa  r^t  eura 
nighi  oHar  night  with  tound  danp  on  a 


RED  +  CROSS 


Jiristocrat  Innorsprlng  Mattress 


Tin  Arirt».t  (*<«•  I.  I*»M  a.  JW 

cna 

w  <0  .1  iOmtofl- 

n.  •W».k  «»*«•  •  e-nf  *.«• 

.t  W  Irtin.  Mh  r>w 

i.1.  *.  *— t*.  ••••>«  •• 

(U),  «»«  '*■>'** 


A  Month’s  Advertising  Themes 
Analyzed  by  Cities 


when  you  equip  your  home  with 
genuine.  Red  Cross  mattresses.” 

Although  most  owners  of  sum¬ 
mer  cottages  are  thinking  of  fur¬ 
nishings  for  these  vacation  sp>ots  at 
this  time,  only  two  stores  referred 
to  this  selling  theme  in  their  bed- 
■ding  ads.  Both  references  were  in 
small  type,  far  down  in  the  copy 
and  were  probably  missed  except 
by  those  readers  who  had  made  up 
their  minds  to  buy  a  mattress  and 
were  “shopping”  the  ads.  The  final 
sentences  in  an  ad  run  by  Jordan- 
Afarsh  were,  “You  go  to  your  sum¬ 
mer  place  to  rest.  Isn’t  it  high  time 
that  you  dispense  with  hard,  lumpy 
mattresses?”  Under  a  headline  of 
■“Special  Prices”  Marshall  Field’s 
used  the  following  block  of  copy, 
^‘A  good  quality  mattress  and  spring 
set  brought  to  you  at  real  savings! 
You  will  want  them  for  your  sum¬ 
mer  home,  for  your  beach  cottage 
and  to  replenish  your  year-around 
home  at  this  low  price.” 

Educational  Copy 

Although  the  average  woman 
rarely  understands  the  technical 
structure  of  a  mattress  specification, 
phrases  such  as  “pre-built  borders,” 
^‘inner-roll  edges,”  etc.,  were  uni¬ 
versally  used.  An  interesting  edu¬ 
cational  note  was  injected  in  the 
ad  run  by  Donaldson’s  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  Star 
Journal  without  detracting  from 
its  selling  power.  An  underlined 
subhead,  “A  pre-built  border  mat¬ 
tress  at  a  price  you  usually  pay  for 
ordinary  mattresses”  was  followed 
by,  “Sale!  ‘Perfect  Sleep’  inner- 
spring  mattress.”  A  cut  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  was  shown  and  the  main  copy 
was  designed  to  pull  sales.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  ad,  however,  under 
the  heading,  “What  is  a  ‘pre-built’ 
border?”  was  an  explanation  of  this 
feature. 

Hearn’s  of  New  York  came  up 
with  a  different  ad  in  the  News  on 
May  1 1  with  illustrations  of  three 
mattresses  across  the  top.  These 
were  explained  as  “Medium  Inner- 
spring,”  “Soft  100%  Kapok -Filled.” 
“Firm  100%  Layer  Felted.”  Cus¬ 
tomers  were  advised  to  “Check  your 
favorite  type  and  save.” 

AVith  the  emphasis  placed  on  sale 
and  price  appeal,  mattress  advertis¬ 
ing  seems  to  lie  addressed  only  to 
those  consumers  who  have  already 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


Although  comparative  price 
advertising  was  the  dominant 
appeal  throughout  the  nation,  a 
breakdown  of  the  ads  by  cities 
shows  regional  differences. 

ATLANTA:  Of  the  35  mattress 
ads  appearing  in  this  town,  1 1  used 
the  “trade-in”  appeal,  9  headlined 
comparative  prices  and  5,  time  pay¬ 
ments.  Most  of  the  latter  were  de¬ 
voted  to  re-sale  merchandise. 

BALTIMORE:  Comparative 
prices  was  the  important  appeal  in 
over  70%  (19  out  of  27)  of  the  mat¬ 
tress  advertising  in  this  city.  This 
is  nearly  20  percentage  points  aliove 
the  average  for  the  group. 

BOSTON :  Comparative  price 
ads  accounted  for  16  of  the  34  run 
in  this  city.  Name  prestige,  either 
nationally  advertised  or  private 
label,  was  played  up  in  8  ads. 

BUFFALO:  Another  city  in 
which  comparative  prices  were  very 
frequently  used  (14  out  of  23). 

CHICAGO:  Comparative  price 
(23)  and  “sale”  (11)  were  the  most 
popular  appeals  made  in  the  66  ads 
which  were  run  here.  There  were  8 
combination  ads  (mattress  and 
spring  for  the  price  of  one) ,  4  of 
which  used  comparative  prices. 
“Trade-in”  ads  appeared  5  times. 
There  were  also  5  ads  on  cotton 
mattresses,  the  largest  number  in 
any  northern  city. 

Two  ads  gave  prominent  space 
to  guarantees  on  low  end  numbers. 
One  furniture  store  guaranteed  a 
.519.50  mattress  for  5  years,  another 
advertised  the  same  guarantee  peri¬ 
od  on  an  .511.30  number  with  a 
.519.95  comparative. 

CLEVELAND:  50%  of  the  20 
ads  used  comparatives  as  their 
dominant  appeal.  Combination 
ads  of  which  two  out  of  five  also 
claimed  definite  price  reductions 
were  second  in  popularity. 

D.\LLA.S:  In  this  city  the  mat¬ 
tress  and  spring  combination  with 
a  comparative  price  was  the  most 
frequently  used  type,  (17  out  of 
41) .  Nine  advertisements  of  mat¬ 
tresses  alone  used  comparatives. 

K.AN.SAS  CITY:  Of  the  11  ads 
here,  only  one  played  up  “name.” 
There  were  8  comparative  ads  and 
2  “sale”  ads  which  did  not  use  ac¬ 


tual  reductions. 

LOS  ANGELES:  A  wide  variety 
of  appeals  was  used  in  the  17  ads 
here.  Comparative  prices  appeared 
in  9.  Good  health  and  good  sleep 
dominated  in  3,  combinations  were 
offered  4  times  with  comparative 
prices  being  used  in  three  of  them. 

MINNEAPOLIS:  Comparative 
prices  on  mattresses  appeared  six 
times  and  combinations  without 
reductions  were  featured  in  four 
out  of  the  total  of  20  in  this  city. 
Name  was  highlighted  four  times 
and  time  payments  featured  three. 

NEW  ORLEANS:  Comparative 
prices  were  very  popular  in  this  city 
with  14  mattress  ads  and  6  combina¬ 
tions  using  this  appeal.  “Name” 
ads,  however,  were  used  5  times  and 
the  “time  payment  appeal”,  6,  the 
latter  on  “resale”  merchandise. 

NEW  YORK:  As  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  comparative  price  was  the 
favorite  device  of  copywriters  in 
this  city.  Twenty-two  mattress  ads 
and  1 2  mattress  and  spring  ads  out 
of  49  (70%)  used  this  appeal.  Mat¬ 
tresses  were  offered  on  sale  in  only 
two  instances  without  price  reduc¬ 
tions  being  claimed. 

PHILADELPHIA:  More  “sale” 
ads  without  comparatives  (14)  and 
“name”  ads  (10)  were  used  here  in 
comparison  with  the  number  of 
comparative  price  ads  (16)  than  in 
most  markets.  Out  of  the  51  totals, 
7  ads  featured  construction. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  A  smaller 
number  of  ads  (9)  appeared  here 
than  in  other  markets  of  similar 
size,  and  three  were  built  around 
good  sleep.  Mattresses  were  adver¬ 
tised  twice  with  comparative  prices 
and  a  combination  of  mattress  and 
boxspring  was  advertised  once  with 
the  same  appeal. 

ST.  LOUIS:  Combinations  with 
price  reductions  were  popular  in  St. 
Louis,  10  of  the  month’s  23  ads  us¬ 
ing  this  theme.  Mattresses  were  ad¬ 
vertised  for  sale  7  times  with  com¬ 
paratives. 

SEATTLE:  Appeals  used  in  7 
ads  in  this  city  were  widely  scattered 
as  to  type.  Mattress  ads  with  com¬ 
paratives  appeared  twice  and  com¬ 
binations  three  times,  once  with  a 
quoted  former  price. 
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FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
HAGGARD  &  MARCUSSON  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
SALISBURY  &  SATTERLEE  CO.,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 
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19”  BED  SPRING 


The  easiest  way  to  tell  her  is  to  show  her.,. show  her  how 

the  added  comfort  features  of  Ribbonaire  contribute  to  greater 
health  and  beauty— through  more  restful  sleep.  Show  her  these 
differences  she  can  see  and  sheUl  want  to  buy  a  Ribbonaire. 
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1^^ GREATER 
^^ENTER  LIFTING^^ 
ACTION  AND  SUPPORT 
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wire  coiled 
vertically  gives  .  . 

truly  balanced  comfort. 


YOUR  CUSTOMER  CAN  SEE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

IN  THIS  BED  SPRING  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  IMITATED 

Take  the  easy  way  to  sales  .  .  .  show  your  custo- 
mer  the  advantages  she  can  see  .  .  .  has  a  right 
to  expect  in  a  modern  bed  spring  .  .  .  Show  her  the 
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How  Does  a  Store  Set  About 


Improving  Its  Bedding  Advertising? 


A  DEPARTMENT  store  stands 
to  gain  by  any  improvement 
in  bedding  advertising  and 
merchandising.  With  a  normal 
flow  of  day  to  day  traffic,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  has  the  best  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  obtain  sales  results  from  dis¬ 
plays.  Department  stores,  too,  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  reach  their 
regular  customers  with  educational 
material  aimed  at  the  obsolescent 
market. 

In  the  past,  too  many  department 
stores  have  attempted  to  meet  the 
advertised  prices  of  other  types  of 
retail  outlets.  In  the  latter  aggres¬ 
sive  selling  often  produced  a  high 
percentage  of  trade-up  sales  while 
department  stores  sold  out  the  pro¬ 
motion.  A  thorough  analysis  of  the 
potential  profits  in  the  replace-  * 
ment  of  sleeping  equipment  will 
enable  any  store  to  take  advantage 
of  its  natural  advantages  to  sell 
more  of  this  merchandise. 

If  bedding  advertising,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  analysis  of  the  ads  ap¬ 
pearing  in  16  major  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  May,  1941,  is  los¬ 
ing  effectiveness  because  of  the 
monotony  of  "Sale”  appeal,  what 
can  be  done? 

First:— A  Long  Range  Plan 
Should  Be  Worked  Out  As  to  How 
Much  Attention  Should  Be  Paid  to 
Educating  Housewives  to  Replace 
Old  Bedding  Without  Affecting 
Current  Business. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  surveys 
made  in  the  past  point  out  that  an 
imf>ortant  percentage  of  every 
store’s  regular  customers  are  now 
using  mattresses,  springs  and 
pillows  which  should  be  replaced, 
because  of  the  sale  appeal  of  pres¬ 
ent  mattress  advertising,  few  of 
these  women  ever  see  a  mattress  ad. 

The  obvious  method  of  reaching 
this  market  would  be,  of  course,  to 
include  in  the  headline  and  copy 
other  "reasons-why”  bedding  should 
be  purchased  than  price  and  specifi¬ 
cations.  Since  the  woman  who  has 
decided  to  purchase  bedding  or 
who  must  have  a  mattress  will  in¬ 
variably  "shop”  all  bedding  adver¬ 
tisements  run  by  stores  at  which 


she  is  accustomed  to  trade,  an  occa¬ 
sional  headline  directed  to  the  ob¬ 
solescent  market  should  not  affect 
current  sales. 

Probably  the  primary  task  of  any 
copywriter  who  wishes  to  improve 
his  bedding  ads  would  be  to  list 
the  fundamental  appeals  or  "rea¬ 
sons-why”  the  public  should  buy 
the  merchandise  offered  other  than 
the  fact  that  it  is  on  sale.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  defense  areas  there  is  a  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  and  many  families  for 
the  first  time  have  found  it  profit¬ 
able  to  rent  rooms,  none  of  the 
clipping  services  have  yet  turned  up 
with  an  ad  offering  a  "special”  mat¬ 
tress  for  the  spare  room  to  be 
rented. 

A  headline  for  such  an  ad  in¬ 
stead  of  saying  "reduced”  or  "on 
sale”  might  even  be,  “Get  a  dollar 
more  a  week  for  your  room  with 
this  mattress,”  and  the  copy  should 
p>oint  out  that  every  prospective 
renter  will  first  test  the  bed  before 
renting.  The  copy  will  also  point 
out  that  because  of  the  quality  of 
materials,  construction,  etc.,  the 
mattress  would  be  a  fine  buy  for 
“your  own  bed.” 

Forward  looking  advertising 
managers,  too,  will  see  in  the 
spread  of  the  elimination  of  com¬ 
parative  price  advertising,  both  by 
voluntary  agreements  and  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  such  agencies  as  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  the  necessity  of 
developing  other  effective  appeals. 

Second:— Plan  Advertising  to 
Make  the  “Slumber  Shop"  More 
Than  a  Name  Over  the  Bedding 
Display. 

Most  metropolitan  department 
stores  today  have  “Slumber  Shops,” 
but  little  attempt  has  been  made 
through  a  continuity  of  advertising 
to  build  up  their  importance.  In 
the  next  few  years  with  sales  prob¬ 
ably  easier  to  obtain,  some  stores 
may  even  devote  some  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget  to  a  continuous  series 
of  small  ads,  semi-institutional  in 
character,  designed  to  sell  the 
"Shop”  as  sleep  headquarters. 


There  is  much  that  can  be  done, 
however,  to  accomplish  this  with¬ 
out  expanding  the  present  depart¬ 
ment  budget.  One  large  middle- 
western  store  is  planning  to  include 
a  box  in  each  advertisement  fw 
mattresses  containing  pertinent 
facts  about  sleep  and  relation  be¬ 
tween  proper  rest  and  quality  bed¬ 
ding.  This  box  with  the  same  type 
and  border  treatment  will  appear 
in  each  bedding  ad  and  will  serve 
to  distinguish  this  establishment’s 
bedding  advertising  from  its  com¬ 
petitors’.  A  seal  or  slogan  or  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  typ>ographical  or  type 
and  illustration  treatment  will  have 
a  somewhat  similar  effect. 

Third:— Check  On  What  Assist¬ 
ance  Can  Be  Obtained  from  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Many  bedding  companies  can 
furnish  ideas  not  only  for  space  de¬ 
voted  to  their  re-sale  merchandise, 
but  for  bedding  advertising  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Often  they  are  also  able  to  tell 
retailers  of  successful  copy  slants 
that  are  being  used  in  other 
markets. 

Advertising  Themes 
Analyzed 

(Continued  from  page  68) 

decided  to  purchase  sleeping  equip 
ment.  R.  H.  White’s  Basement  at¬ 
tempted  to  broaden  this  appeal  by 
inserting  a  small  block  of  copy  in 
a  typical  sale  ad  addressed  to 
"Hotels,  Boarding  Houses,  Institu¬ 
tions,  Dormitories— Here  is  a  golden 
opportunity  to  fill  your  require¬ 
ments.  Sale  continues  only  while 
quantity  lasts.” 

With  these  exceptions  and  a  few 
others,  mattress  advertising  in  these 
cities  during  May  was  monotonous¬ 
ly  uninspired.  "Sale”  headlines  ap 
jieared  in  tear  sheet  after  tear  sheet, 
a  triangular  cut  of  a  mattress  was 
usually  used  and  most  of  the  copy 
was  devoted  to  specifications  and 
the  saving  price.  Actual  compara¬ 
tive  prices  were  the  dominant  ap 
peal  in  52%  of  the  ads  and  ranged 
from  $39.50  for' $19.75,  to  $12.95 
for  $5.98. 
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Knight  of  Health! 


Beat  Last  Year’s  Figures  with  the  Knight  of  Health 


Dramatic  symbol  of 


•  «  $t  PAf. 


GERM  REPELLENT— WATER  REPELLENT 

*Te8ted  under  Standards  Stated  in  Circular  198, 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 


SteriTized  Mattress  Fabric  has  now  been 
featured  in  successful  merchandising  events 
— coast  to  coast.  It’s  a  proven  sales  maker 
for  better-price,  better-profit  mattresses. 

’SteriTized  Fabric  is  the  only  antiseptic  ticking  carrying  this  particular  state¬ 
ment  right  on  the  label  for  your  customers  to  see. 


FREE!  Big  display  cut-outs  of 

the  famous  “Knight  of  Health." 

FREE!  Helpful  sales  points  in 

easy-to-use  form,  for  your  sales 
people. 

FREE!  Color  Folders  with 

place  for  your  imprint. 

IVrite  for  these  profit-makers. 
Ask  your  mattress  manufacturer. 


BLUMENTHAL  PRINT  WORKS  •  New  Orleans  »  Los  Angeles 
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m  SMALLER  dEPARTMEHl  STORE  OW/mS. . . 


THERE  ARE  BEDDING  PROFITS 
ON  MAIN  STREET  TOO 


IN  the  last  few  years,  owners  of 
small  department  stores  with¬ 
out  furniture  departments  and 
of  dry  goods  stores  located  in  small 
towns,  have  discovered  that  bed¬ 
ding  is  just  as  profitable  an  item 
on  Main  Street  as  it  is  on  34th  Street 
or  State  Street. 

Most  retail  outlets  of  this  size 
have  never  stocked  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  because  of  its  traditional 
hook-up  with  furniture  and  for 
many  years,  few  retailers  thought 
that  mattresses  and  springs  could 
be  sold  without  bedroom  suites. 
Although  operating  results  for 
small  stores  are  not  available,  there 
are  enough  success  stories  circulat¬ 
ing  throughout  the  bedding  indus¬ 
try  to  indicate  that  the  small  town 
store  will  soon  represent  an  impior- 
tant  part  of  total  bedding  sales. 

Some  favorable  factors  for  small 
town  selling  are: 

l.-LACK  OF  COMPETITION. 
In  many  communities  of  between 
3,000  and  5,000  piopulation,  there 
are  today  no  regular  bedding  out¬ 
lets.  Mattresses  when  bought  at  all 
are  purchased  through  mail  order 
houses  or  in  the  neighboring  big 


city.  Because  the  home  town  mer¬ 
chant  can  supply  a  wide  variety  of 
tastes  from  a  few  samples  and  be¬ 
cause  he  can  deliver  merchandise 
quickly,  this  competition  can  be 
and  is  being  easily  met. 

Retailers  in  small  towns,  too,  do 
not  face  the  necessity  of  matching 
the  “reduced  price”  tyjje  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  outlets  which  use  bedding 
as  a  traffic  builder.  Such  a  merchant 
can  thus  time  his  promotions  to 
normal  promotional  pieriods  and  is 
not  forced  to  hold  continuous 
“sales.”  He  is  able,  moreover,  to 
emphasize  the  quality  and  sleep 
giving  values  of  his  merchandise. 

2.-WIDE  REPLACEMENT 
MARKET.  Because  mattresses, 
springs  and  pillows  have  not  been 
aggressively  merchandised  in  small 
and  medium-sized  communities,  the 
average  age  of  bedding  now  in  use 
in  those  markets  is  higher  than  in 
metropolitan  areas.  In  almost  every 
small  town,  a  large  number  of  old 
cotton  mattresses  will  be  found,  for 
instance,  in  the  homes  of  even  those 
families  who  can  afford  the  best. 

Another  factor  which  would 
point  to  good  bedding  business  in 


small  towns  is  the  expected  pros- 
pierity  of  the  farmer. 

3.-SATISFACTORY  PROFITS. 
.Although  separate  bedding  figures 
are  not  available  in  the  1940  Mer¬ 
chandising  AND  Operating  Results 
for  stores  under  $2,000,000  annua) 
volume,  the  same  factors  of  mark¬ 
up  and  turnover  will  opierate  in  the 
small  store  as  well  as  the  metro¬ 
politan  establishment.  Figures 
from  the  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association  p>oint  out  that  last  year 
in  small  furniture  stores  (under 
$125,000  volume)  sleeping  equip¬ 
ment  represented  11.04%  of  the 
average  total  store  sales  from  7.05% 
of  the  average  total  inventory.  The 
bedding  department  showed  a 
45.74%  gross  margin  as  against  a 
store-wide  average  of  38.78%,  and  a 
3.55  time  turnover  as  against  2.8, 
the  average  turnover  for  all  depart¬ 
ments. 

Although  some  retailers  who 
have  been  aggressively  merchandis¬ 
ing  bedding  in  small  markets  buy 
in  carloads,  many  small  dry  goods 
stores  are  making  important  profits 
selling  solely  from  sample  displays. 
Such  displays  range  from  one  or 
two  mattresses  down  to  racks  con¬ 
taining  three  or  four  miniature  cut¬ 
out  mattress  samples. 

Every  department  or  dry  goods 
store  owner  and  manager  should 
carefully  check  into  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  adding  mattresses  and' 
springs  to  his  merchandise.  How¬ 
ever,  he  must  realize  that  at  least 
at  first,  it  will  not  sell  itself.  Some 
advertising  must  be  done  and  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  a  new  line,  the  dis¬ 
play  location  must  be  good. 

His  salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
moreover,  must  be  given  adequate 
instruction  on  how  to  sell  sleeping 
equipment  in  terms  of  health  and 
rest.  This  sales  training,  however, 
is  well  worth  while  because  bed¬ 
ding  profits  per  square  foot  of  dis¬ 
play  space  are  gr^eater  than  almost 
any  other  merchandise. 


The  Home  Store,  Dayton,  Ohio,  though  not  located  in  a  small  town,  is 
an  example  of  successful  bedding  merchandising  without  a  furniture 
department.  Bedding  department  is  located  adjacent  to  sheets,  blankets 
and  pillows. 
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THESE  10  FEATURES 
MAKE  THE 
FLEX-O-TOP  LINE 
SUPREME  FOR 
LUXURIOUS  SLEEP 
COMFORT 


lec^  a  PLU  BED  SPRING  CO 


^  ^1^  *  *  * 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 


LOLISVTLLE,  KENTUCKY 


CARTHAGE,  MISSOURI 


THESE  3  PLANTS 
SUPPLY  THE 
NATION’S  STORES 
WITH  FAMOUS 
FLEX-O-TOP  BED 
SPRINGS 


LEGGEH  &  PLAFS  ULTRA-MODERN,  SCIENTIHCAUY 
DESIGNED  FEX-O-TOP  BED  SPRING  IS  tU 

Mcuiien^pdece,  Sieefi  ComjoAi  -k  -k  i,  -k  i, 


AND  A  FAST  PROFIT-MAKER  FOR  YOUR  BEDDING  DEPARTMEI 


58  YEARS  AGO,  in  the  feather-stuffed  nm.^ 

tress  era,  Leggett  &  Platt  developed  and  pi^ 
sented  to  the  nation's  stores  the  original  “uhiR 
modern”  hed  spring  of  that  period.  From  k 
was  evolved  today’s  famous  Flex-O-Top  Bed 
Spring  line.  It  is  making  sales  records  in  the 
nation’s  stores  because  women  are  demandini 
quality  bedding  equipment.  Under  any  mat¬ 
tress  the  L  &  P  Lure-Sleep  gives  luxurious  com¬ 
fort,  and  it  forms  the  perfect  base  for  any  inner- 
spring  mattress.  The  Flex-O-Top  line  proTidei 
a  wide  range  of  numbers  and  prices  for  all  types 
of  buyers.  A  profusely  illustrated  catalog,  show¬ 
ing  the  entire  line,  will  be  mailed  to  yon  oi 
request. 


for  a  Profitable 
Stationery  Department 


REGENCY:  A  beautiful,  high  quality,  rag-content  sheet, 
antique  vellum  finish.  Styled  in  the  Regency  tradition. 


SHADOW  STRIPE:  A  lovely  paper,  disc-ruled.  White 
sheets  ruled  in  grey  and  ivory  sheets  ruled  in  brown. 


SHEERLITE  AIR  LAID:  A  crisp,  sheer,  light-weight 

LONDON  CRUSHED  ROND:  Cloud  weave,  crushed 

paper,  herringbone,  watermarked  design,  extremely  popu- 

bond,  heavy  weight,  rag  content.  A  paper  of  smart  dis- 

lar  for  air  mail  use. 

tinction,  reasonably  priced. 

YEAR  ROUND  ITEMS 
WITH  BIG  DAY  BY  DAY  SALES 


These  are  America’s  four  standard 
writing  papers  .  .  .  numbers  that  have 
proven  their  volume  and  profit  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  stationery  departments 
of  the  nation's  leading  stores.  All  are 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  boxed 
styles  in  white  and  colors,  to  meet  any 
correspondence  need  and  any  cus¬ 
tomer’s  preference.  AU  are  likewise 
available  in  package  papers,  with 
matching  envelopes.  And  packaged 
papers  are  the  accepted  foundation  of 
a  successful  stationery  business,  due 
to  their  universal  use,  their  economy 


to  the  consumer  and  the  constant  need 
for  matching  up  unused  paper  or 
envelopes. 

In  addition  to  its  standard  numbers. 
Montag’s  constantly  creates  new, 
unique,  high-styled  papers  ...  to  meet 
the  current  vogue,  and  for  special 
holiday  and  anniversary  events.  What¬ 
ever  the  creation  may  be,  the  name 
Montag’s  always  means  clever,  tasteful, 
sales-producing  packaging  of  quality 
writing  paper.  Samples  and  full  in¬ 
formation,  on  request. 


MONTAG  BROTHERS,  INC. 

ATLANTA,  GA.  New  York  Showrooms:  2-30  Fifth  Avenue 
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THAT’S  JUST  PART  OF  THE 
STORY  WHY  SHEAFFER3 
FRANCHISE  WILL  DO  MORE 
FOR  YOUR  PEN  DEPARTMENT 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  PEN  LINE 


2^  FINEST  GIFT  QUALITY — “built-in"  through 
years  of  leadership. 

2  best  selling  FEATURES-headlined  by 
Sheaffer’s  White  Dot  "Feather- 

touch"  pen  guaranteed-for-life. 

2  DEALER  PROTECTION — no  primary  line 
sales  to  premium  users,  punch  boards,  price 
cutters,  or  wholesalers. 

^  HIGHEST  UNIT-OF-SALE— made  possible 
by  Sheaffer’s  Presentation  Plan  and  espe¬ 
cially  designed  showcases. 

e  YEARLY  VOLUME— Sheaffer  leads  in  dollar 
volume  of  sales  in  the  United  States. 


8 


TURNOVER  AGAINST  INVESTMENT— best 
for  dealers  featuring  Sheaffer’s — less  sales 
resistance. 

SERVICE — consistently  better  service  to  in¬ 
sure  your  customers’  good  will. 

GIFT  ADVERTISING  — Sheaffer  uses  “all 
three" — four-color  newspaper,  and  four- 
color  magazines,  plus  complete  “spot"  radio 
coverage. 


Prepare  now  for  greater  pen  profits  by  featuring 
Sheaffer’s.  Write  us  direct  or  permit  a  Sheaffer 
representative  to  show  you  proven  plans.  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


*5h«afF0r  and  Shaaffer  Junior  entemblas,  and  desk  sets 

SHEAFFEirS 
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Building  a  Stationery  Department 

Formula  for  success :  strong,  staple  items  plus  a 
liberal  number  of  novelties,  plus  —  if  possible — 
a  personality-building  ''specialty  of  the  house.” 


There  was  a  cartoon  we  liked 
in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
showed  a  teen-age  customer  perch¬ 
ed  on  a  stool  before  a  counter 
labeled  “Make-Up  Bar”.  Behind 
the  counter  a  disappointed-looking 
salesgirl  stood  regarding  her,  and 
saying:  “Too  bad  your  skin  is  so 
normal.  All  our  preparations  cor¬ 
rect  something!” 

In  a  way  that’s  how  we  feel  about 
the  Stationery  Department.  Gener¬ 
ally,  our  preparations  correct  some¬ 
thing.  But  the  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment  is  so  normal!  In  the  year  1940 
it  contributed  to  the  average  de¬ 
partment  store  a  profit  of  5.3%. 
With  this  profit  it  stands  about  15th 
among  the  sixty-two  main  store  de¬ 
partments,  a  more  than  satisfactory 
showing. 

However,  one  of  the  entirely  nor¬ 
mal  things  about  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  is  that  many  merchandis¬ 
ing  men  believe  there’s  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  in  its  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  the  usual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs;  the  interesting  thing  about 
the  Stationery  Department  is  that 
its  problems  are  so  definitely  its 
own,  generally  growing  out  of 
the  great  variety  of  merchandise 
stocked. 

What  to  Stock 

Many  a  Stationery  Department 
has  grown  haphazardly  until  it’s 
reached  the  point  where  it  even  re¬ 
gards  itself  with  surprise.  Starting 
with  a  letter  paper  section,  the  de¬ 
partment  expands  logically  in  sev¬ 
eral  directions.  From  letter  paper 
to  fountain  p>ens,  typewriters,  desk 
sets,  desk  accessories  and  personal 
record  books,  home  office  supplies 
and  commercial  supplies;  from 
greeting  cards  to  gift  wraps,  party 
supplies  and  favors.  After  that 
point  is  reached,  the  wise  buyer 
tells  us,  expansion  has  to  be  watch¬ 
ed  carefully. 


A  department  may  develop  a 
personality-building  and  profitable 
specialty  of  its  own  —  Lord  & 
Taylor’s  collection  of  antique  desk 
accessories  is  an  example;  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr’s  gift  shop  is 
another.  But— to  pull  an  example 
out  of  thin  air— a  little  flyer  in  tilt- 
top  tables  when  there  is  already  a 
fully  stocked  furniture  department 
in  the  store  is  something  else  again. 
The  successful  buyer  is  careful 
about  a  thing  like  this— not  because 
of  what  the  furniture  buyer  may 
think  of  him,  but  because  undue 
gathering  up  of  many  items  into 
his  portfolio  may  not  be  the  wisest 
thing  for  his  department.  He  has, 
if  he  is  typical,  an  exjiensive,  main- 
floor  sp)ot,  a  traffic  location.  In  such 
a  location  he  knows  he  must  have 
a  gcxxi  proportion  of  quick-selection 
merchandise.  A  decent  selection  of 
tilt-top  tables  would  impede  traffic; 
an  incomplete  selection  means 
wasted  selling  time,  ending  up  with 
the  customer’s  request  to  be  told 
where  the  “regular  department”  is. 
If  a  department  can’t  stock  enough 
of  an  item  to  provide  an  adequate 
selection,  it  shouldn’t  stock  it— and 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  everyone 
we’ve  talked  to,  should  go  down  as 
a  basic  merchandising  principle  in 
every  Stationery  Department.  The 
successful  buyer  refuses  to  make  a 
catch-all  of  his  department.  He  has 
a  good  reason  for  everything  he 
stocks— and  he  stocks  it,  he  doesn’t 
sample. 

Promotional  Coordination 

Problems  of  promotion  and  dis¬ 
play  are  also  especially  complicated 
for  this  department.  The  Station¬ 
ery  buyer  does  not  have  just  one 
department  to  promote;  he  has  any 
w’here  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve. 
And  he  and  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  are  faced  with  the  very  nice 
problem  of  finding  out  how  far  it 
is  possible  to  coordinate  the  sections 


of  the  department  into  a  promo¬ 
tional  unit. 

And  finally,  the  problem  of  sales 
training  in  a  department  carrying 
so  many  items  is  not  simple.  That, 
like  the  subjects  of  promotion  and 
display,  is  taken  up  later  in  these 
pages.  Right  now-,  let’s  examine 
the  merchandise  itself. 

LETTER  PAPER 

Essentially  the  stationery 
Department  builds  its  person¬ 
ality  around  a  few  strong  staple 
items  plus  a  liberal  number  of 
novelties.  The  backbone  of  every 
good  department  is  a  good  letter 
pap>er  section— this  is  axiomatic 
among  successful  buyers. 

A  good  letter  paper  department 
is  not  arrived  at  haphazardly.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  well  balanced 
stock.  Every  manufacturer  of  styled 
stationery  builds  lines  of  related 
items. 

Not  to  recognize  this  in  buying 
is  to  throw  away  an  opjjortunity 
for  add-on  sales,  and  to  break  down 
the  very  impression  that  the  letter 
paper  department  should  be  trying 
to  convey— that  letter  paper  is  a 
personal  and  home  accessory  of  im¬ 
portance.  To  pick  one  item  here 
and  another  there  is  as  if  the  buyer 
in  china  stocked  dinner  plates  with¬ 
out  matching  soup  plates,  bread 
and  butter  plates,  etc.  A  safe  rule 
to  follow  is  to  limit  buying  to  as 
few  manufacturers  as  necessary  in 
order  to  have  a  representative  assort¬ 
ment  in  each  line.  In  the  section  of 
this  study  devoted  to  selling  sugges¬ 
tions  for  salesp>eople,  it  is  frequent¬ 
ly  recommended  that  the  sales¬ 
person  suggest  matching  inform- 
als,  notes,  correspondence  cards, 
different  sizes  of  letter  paper  to  go 
with  the  staple  already  purchased. 
She  can’t  do  this  unless  she  has  the 
merchandise.  It  is  worth  while  to 
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examine  a  manufacturer’s  line  very 
thoughtfully  for  evidence  of  the 
unity  it  displays.  Many  manufac¬ 
turers  have  worked  out  this  prob¬ 
lem  meticulously,  and  the  lines  they 
offer  show  careful  planning  and  as¬ 
sortment,  a  styling  unity  that  car¬ 
ries  through  paper  quality,  paper 
finish,  color,  decoration,  quality  of 
box  materials,  quality  and  design 
of  cover  papers,  and  methods  of 
packing.  They  are  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  well-planned  programs  to  de¬ 
partments  for  paper  buying,  both 
of  pK)und  pajjers  and  of  styled  mer¬ 
chandise,  in  several  price  lines. 

Basic  Stock 

Here  is  a  listing  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  that  one  successful  letter-paf>er 
department  considers  essential, 
basic  stock: 

Pound  papers  in  popular 
price  lines  which  include  at 
least  three  finishes  and  weights, 
three  sizes  and  several  colors. 

Everyday  Boxes  (24/24 
count)  in  note  and  letter  size, 
in  white  and  colors,  plain  and 
bordered,  at  50^  and  $1. 

Cabinets  in  pmpular  prices 
for  gift  seasons.  Cellophane 
packages  in  “low  end”  price 
lines. 

“Manufacturers’  close-out” 
or  “special  purchase”  boxes  of 
stationery  at  3  for  $1  or  4  for 
$1  for  monthly  promotion, 
aisle  table  sales. 

Correspondence  cards,  in¬ 
formal,  mourning  stationery. 

Papers  for  Men 

It  may  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
that,  while  85%  of  the  department’s 
customers  are  women,  the  buver  is 
clearly  missing  an  opportunity  if 
he  neglects  the  sales  possibilities  of 
f>ersonal  stationery  for  men.  A 
movement  to  promote  this  mer¬ 
chandise,  more  strongly  is  growing 
in  the  industry,  and  the  alert  sta¬ 
tionery  department  will  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It 
can  be  developed  into  a  bigger 
thing  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  rich 
and  scarcely  touched  field  of  pro¬ 
motion  in  letter  paper  keyed  to 
personalities  and  individualities. 
Because  it  is  so  important  we  have 
given  considerable  space  to  it  in  a 
later  chapter  of  this  book,  written 
for  salesp>eople. 


ENGRAVING  AND 
”  PERSONALIZING” 

N  engraving  service  is  an  al¬ 
most  inevitable  adjunct  of  a 
well-merchandised  letter  paper  de¬ 
partment,  and  a  well-merchandised 
greeting  card  department.  Not 
many  Stationery  Departments  make 
promotional  capital  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  service;  but  we  notice  that  one 
Stationery  buyer  with  a  far-flung 
reputation  for  success  does  just 
that.  Aside  from  the  direct  profita¬ 
bility  of  the  engraving  service  on 
weddings  and  visiting  cards,  it  en¬ 
courages  the  purchase  of  finer 
quality  letter  papers  and  brings  a 
continuous  repeat  business  to  the 
department. 

Imitation  engraving  and  print¬ 
ing  accomplish  some  of  the  same 
results,  make  it  possible  to  increase 
profit  margin  on  either  staple  or 
novelty  merchandise. 

Stamping  machines  for  mono- 
gramming  or  imprinting  not  only 
letter  paper  and  greeting  cards  but 
a  number  of  other  Stationery  items 

FOUNTAIN  PENS 

WHERE  the  problem  of  the 
letter  paper  section  is  to 
build  style  consciousness  among  the 
customers,  the  problem  in  fountain 
pens  is  to  build  quality  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  too  general 
practice  of  covering  the  top  of  the 
case  with  cards  of  pens  selling  for 
$1  or  less  and  boxed  pen  and 
pencil  sets  selling  for  59  cents 
to  SI.  Quality  jjens  and  sets  should 
be  kept  carefully  in  cases,  but 
experience  indicates  the  display 
should  be  segregated  as  completely 
as  possible  from  the  lower  priced 
merchandise.  A  good  separation 
point  is  above  and  below  $2.50,  and 
the  ideal  is  to  have  the  lower  priced 
merchandise  on  an  aisle  table. 
Smaller  stores  and  volume  price 
stores  may  not  find  enough  volume 
in  quality  pen  sales  to  justify  the 
expense  of  maintaining  a  separate 
department  for  quality  pens;  but 
as  much  segregation  as  possible  is 
advisable.  Then  the  customer  in¬ 
tending  to  sp)end  $5  or  more  for  a 
pen  will  not  have  the  experience  of 
waiting  at  a  counter  while  the  sales- 


— playing  cards,  paper  napkins, 
fountain  pens,  lead  pencils,  small 
leather  goods— have  the  advantage 
not  only  of  increasing  profit  margin 
on  the  merchandise  but  of  cutting 
down  gift  returns.  Some  depart¬ 
ments  find  it  profitable  to  own  then- 
own  machines  and  make  a  year- 
round  feature  of  the  service.  Othen 
take  on  promotions  where  the 
monogramming  is  done  at  the  fac¬ 
tory  or  a  machine  installed  in  the 
department  for  the  duration  of  the 
promotion.  Both  methods  have 
their  own  advantages.  If  a  store 
owns  its  own  stamping  machines  it 
can  buy  its  merchandise  for  stamp¬ 
ing  where  it  pleases,  and  if  the  de¬ 
partment  will  make  a  month-in, 
month-out  feature  of  the  service, 
the  equipment  will  pay  for  itself 
and  for  the  necessary  operators.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  department  be 
prepared  to  carry  the  monogram¬ 
ming  service  as  a  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  and  back  it  up  with  good  pro¬ 
motion  and  display. 


person  extols  the  merits  of  a  $1  pen 
to  another  customer.  After  the  first 
sale  has  been  completed  and  the 
salesperson  turns  to  the  prospect 
for  the  higher  priced  pen  she  is 
likely  to  have  difficulty  in  building 
up  value  justification  for  it. 

The  Gift  Market 

Leading  manufacturers  of  quali¬ 
ty  fountain  pens  decided  a  long 
time  ago  that  their  best  bet  was  to 
concentrate  on  the  gift  market. 
They  realized  that  the  cheaper 
pens  which  were  coming  on  the  , 
market  would,  most  of  them,  give  ’ 
the  reasonably  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  that  is  all  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  when  buying  for  his  f 
own  use.  In  gift  sales,  however,  f 
the  gift-giver’s  pride  and  desire  to  & 
give  the  finest  present  of  its  kind  ■jE 
could  be  appealed  to  for  trade-up 
purp)oses.  3] 

Looking  over  department  store  r 
advertising  of  fountain  pens  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  months,  one  finds 
extremely  little  being  said  about 
quality  fountain »  pens.  Very  few 
items  of  merchandise  have  been 
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Specialties  of  the  House 

Lord  fc  Taylor  builds  prestige  and  personality  with  a  unique  collection  of  antique 
writing  accessories;  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr’s  department  includes  a  complete  gift  shop. 


Christmas  Expansion 

Up  to  the  second  floor  at  Christmas  go  the  card  and  gift  wrapping  sections  at,  left,  Scruggs,  Vandervoort, 
Barney  and,  right,  L.  S.  Ayres.  Having  the  extra  space  in  the  same  location  each  year  is  considered  important. 
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“Perfect  gifts  for  brides,  grooms,  bridesmaids,  ushers”,  says 
the  placard  in  this  pen  window  at  The  Fair,  Chicago. 


“traded  down”  as  steadily  by  stores 
as  fountain  j>ens  in  recent  years. 
The  low-priced  fountain  p>en  is  a 
p>erfectly  good  and  profitable  piece 
of  merchandise.  But  some  of  the 
effusions  about  it  which  appear  in 
“sjjecial”  advertising  seem  designed 
to  convince  a  customer  that  to  pay 
more  than  a  dollar  for  a  pen  is  un¬ 
heard  of.  Carry  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
motion  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  you  would  have  customers  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  fountain  pen,  by  its 
very  nature,  is  cheap  merchandise, 
unsuitable  for  fine  gift  giving.  So 
far  that  hasn’t  happened;  but  the 
credit  goes  to  the  manufacturer’s 
consistent  advertising  of  quality, 
not  the  department  store’s  promo¬ 
tions  of  “sp>ecials”.  The  theory  that 
you  can  pull  customers  in  by  ad¬ 
vertising  price  and  then  sell  them 
on  quality  after  they’re  in  the  de¬ 
partment  seems  to  imj>ose  an  un¬ 
necessarily  heavy  burden  on  sales¬ 
people. 

A  repair  service  is  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  f>en  department.  It 
does  not  pay  the  average  store  to 
maintain  its  own  paid  repair  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  most  general  practice 
is  to  send  the  work  out.  There  is 
not  a  considerable  profit  in  repairs 
handled  this  way,  but  the  service 
pays  for  itself  and  does  encourage 
traffic  and  sales. 

Under  the  aegis  of  one  manu¬ 
facturer  with  strong  promotional 
ideas,  some  stores  feature  a  Pen 
Check-Up  Week,  when  customers 
are  invited  to  come  in  and  have 


viously  an  asset  to  the  department. 
And  salespeople  trained  this  way 
usually  do  not  forget  when  selling 
a  pen  to  make  sure  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  understands  how  to  handle 
it.  Many  a  complaint  about  a  pen 
that  won’t  work  turns  out  to  be 
ignorance  of  how  to  handle  it. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  get 
salespeople  to  explain  the  pens 
thoroughly. 


SOME  Stationery  and  Book 
departments  are  mer¬ 
chandised  as  a  unit.  The  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  Merchan¬ 
dising  and  Ojjerating  Results 
for  1940  gives  the  figures  on 
them  together  and  separately. 
Books  and  Stationery  together 
yield  a  profit  of  3.3%.  Sta¬ 
tionery  alone  yields  a  profit 
of  5.3%.  Books  and  Magazines 
alone  contribute  a  loss  of 
2.0%.  Stationery  has  a  gross 
margin  of  40.7%;  Books  and 
Magazines  operate  on  a  gross 
margin  of  32.1%.  H.  I.  Klein- 
haus.  Manager  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  comments: 
“The  wide  difference  between 
the  gross  margin  figures  of 
Books  &  Magazines  and  Sta¬ 
tionery  should  suggest  to 
stores  which  do  not  now  have 
a  separate  department  for 
Stationery  that  better  mer¬ 
chandising  control  might  re¬ 
sult  from  such  segregation.” 


their  ailing  pens  checked  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  and  minor  repairs 
made.  The  promotion,  with  the 
help  of  a  well  trained  staff,  im¬ 
presses  the  department  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  mind  as  fountain  p>en  head¬ 
quarters,  where  he  can  return 
when  he  wants  to  get  expert  assist¬ 
ance  in  a  fountain  pen  purchase. 
It  also  gives  the  selling  staff,  as 
they  check  over  the  pens  with  the 
kinks  in  them,  an  opp>ortunity  to 
explain  to  the  customer  what  fea¬ 
tures  represent  true  quality  and 
service  in  a  fountain  pen. 

Having  a  well-trained  sales  staff 
and  the  equipment  for  making 
minor  adjustments  on  pens  is  ob- 


Pen  display  at  J. 
N.  Adam  &  Co., 
Buffalo,  featur¬ 
ing  eye  level  dis¬ 
play  for  gift  seu. 


mM 
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typewriters 


New  12th  floor  typewriter 
department  of  J.  L.  Hud¬ 
son,  Detroit,  features  a 
“social  correspondence”  ap¬ 
peal  in  this  display.  En- 
sembling  of  type  face,  rib¬ 
bon  and  stationery  are  sug¬ 
gested. 


IN  the  intricate  structure  of  a 
successful  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment  the  typewriter  division 
plays  a  highly  individual  part.  A 
high-priced  item,  it  balances  the  in¬ 
numerable  low  price  items  in  the 
department,  and  raises  its  average 
sale.  For  merchandise  of  its  price 
it  is  matched  only  by  the  jewelry 
department  in  the  small  amount  of 
floor  space  it  requires.  It  could  be 
—but  it  isn’t— a  year-round,  staple 
seller  that  would  help  to  even  out 
the  extreme  seasonal  peaks  and 
valleys  of  the  department’s  sales. 

The  successful  buyer  remarks 
that  the  markon  is  low,  the  dollar 
volume  large.  The  manufacturer’s 
dream  is  that  eventually  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  will  accept  the  fact  of 
price-fixing  amiably  and  abandon 
its  promotional  emphasis  on  price. 
He  feels  that  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  of  typewriters  is  not  only 
price-crazy  but  has  a  touch  of  the 
suicidal  in  it.  He  cannot  see  the 
sense  of  advertising  a  1940  model  of 
his  machine  at  a  price  cut  twenty 
dollars  under  the  1941  model,  wdth 
the  statement  that  the  1940  model 
differs  in  no  important  respects 
from  the  1941.  How,  he  wants  to 
know,  does  the  store  ever  expect  to 
sell  any  of  the  1941  model?  The 
store  responds  simply  that  it  has 
competition  to  meet  and  volume  to 
make,  and  as  long  as  it  can  get  spe¬ 
cials  out  of  the  manufacturers  it 
will  offer  bargains  to  the  public  .  A 
meeting  of  minds  on  the  subject 
may  eventually  occur;  the  desirable 
compromise  would  certainly  be  for 


the  store  to  offer  every  bargain  it  can 
to  its  public  but  at  the  same  time 
emphasize  to  the  public  the  extra 
values  that  higher  priced  machines 
offer.  No  customer  is  likely  to  pay 
a  premium  for  next  year’s  date  on 
his  machine;  but  he  will  see  the 
sense  of  paying  for  extra  conven¬ 
iences  such  as  a  tabulator,  auto¬ 
matic  ribbon  reverse,  margin  re¬ 
lease,  good  visibility,  noiseless  fea¬ 
tures,  etc. 

In  a  word,  the  typewriter  requires 
a  sp>ecialty  selling  set-up,  not  as 
elaborate  but  basically  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  Appliances  section. 
Salespeople  must  be  well  trained  in 
the  extra  value  approach,  adept  at 
the  comparison  method  of  selling, 
which  shifts  the  customer  from  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  current  “special” 
to  the  extra  values  of  the  higher 
priced  machine.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  a  customer  is  to  be  sold  a  ma¬ 
chine  with  refinements  that  are  of 
no  value  to  him,  but  rather  that  his 
needs  are  to  be  thoroughly  analyzed 
and  understood  so  that  if  a  higher 
priced  machine  represents  a  definite 
extra  value  for  his  purposes  he  will 
understand  this  fact  before  he 
makes  his  purchase. 

The  typewriter  business  is  terri¬ 
fically  seasonal  as  things  stand  now. 
A  typical  manufacturer  analyzes  his 
portable  business  this  way. 

Of  the  year’s  business,  he  does,  in: 


Nov.  &  Dec.  42%’l  Sept,  to 
Sept.  &  Oct.  18%J  Dec.  60% 


Jan.,  Feb..  March  24%1 
April.  May, 

June,  July,  Aug.  16%J  ^  ^ 


Both  manufacturers’  and  store 
advertising  concentrate  on  the  peri¬ 
ods  that  do  the  best  business,  which 
are  the  Christmas  season  and  the 
two  back-to-school  months.  The 
manufacturers  sell  the  reason-why 
for  the  ownership  of  a  f)ortable; 
stores  use  their  space  generally  to 
advertise  price  specials.  It  might  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  some 
stores  give  the  general  impression 
that  they  go  out  of  the  typewriter 
business  right  after  Christmas. 

Location 

•  That  brings  up  another  point— 
the  department  store  is  still  in  the 
process  of  establishing  itself  as  a 
sales  headquarters  for  typewriters. 
This  is  presumably  the  reason  for 
the  almost  universal  practice  of  es¬ 
tablishing  typewriters  in  a  traffic 
aisle  location,  which  serves  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  letting  customers  know  that 
typewriters  are  carried  in  stock.  As 
long  as  this  practice  continues— and 
for  the  time  being  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  average  store— the  only 
method  available  for  demonstrating 
typewriters  is  to  show  them  on  a 
counter.  The  counter  should  be  of 
such  height  that  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  trying  out  a  machine  while 
standing  w'ill  be  able  to  keep  the 
forearms  level.  A  store  that  has  defi¬ 
nitely  established  itself  as  a  typ>e- 
%vriter  source  might  wish  to  try  out 
a  wall  location,  made  into  an  op>en 
square  by  two  parallel  counters  at 
right  angles  to  the  wall.  Within 
this  square  a  turntable  fixture  at 
which  the  customer  could  sit  and 
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try  out  three  or  four  machines  in 
succession  would  give  the  facilities 
for  true  specialty,  trade-up  selling. 

Buyers  and  manufacturers  agree 
that  several  or  all  types  of  p>ortable 
should  be  stocked.  They  point  out 
that  the  customer  is  generally  sold 
on  brand  by  national  advertising; 
and  even  though  he  may  make  a 
different  final  choice  it  is  necessary 
to  start  the  sale  by  showing  him  the 
brand  he  mentions.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  representative  line  of 
each  brand  is  necessary  for  effective 
trade-up  selling. 

In  promoting  typ>ewriters  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that  the  department 
store  makes  little  use  of  its  great 
advantage  over  the  specialty  shop— 
store-wide  traffic.  The  inclusion  of 
typewriters  in  model  rooms  in  the 
home  furnishings  division  (with 
placards  to  let  the  customer  know 
the  store  carries  them)  seems  obvi¬ 
ous,  yet  Bloomingdale’s  in  New 
York  practically  made  history  by 
showing  portables  in  a  recent  win¬ 
dow  promotion  of  furniture  for 
college  rooms. 

Keep  the  Machines  in  Use 

Another  way  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  could  increase  p>ortable 
sales  is  by  increasing  the  usability 
of  the  typewriter  in  the  home. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  de¬ 
partment  store  has  encouraged  the 
production  by  furniture  manufac¬ 
turers  of  good  looking  home  desks 
which  would  provide  both  storage 
space  and  the  right  work  space  for 
the  typewriters.  The  typewriter 
that  is  kept  in  its  case  in  a  closet 
and  must  be  set  up  on  a  bridge  table 
to  be  used  represents  as  much  of  a 
merchandising  failure  as  the  food 
mixer  that  is  stored  on  a  high  shelf 
and  is  seldom  used  because  it  is 
such  a  nuisance  to  get  it  down.  It 
is  not  only  that  equipment  that  is 
not  used  is  not  replaced— the  point 
is  that  if  the  typewriter  is  truly  con¬ 
venient  its  use  will  be  inevitable,  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  it  will  become 
something  that  its  owner  could  not 
dream  of  doing  without.  The  regu¬ 
lar  typewriter-user  in  a  household 
will  sell  a  whole  family  on  the  type¬ 
writer  if  you  give  him  a  chance. 
While  many  variations  of  type¬ 
writer  stands  and  ensembles  have 
been  worked  out  at  one  time 
or  another  their  success  has  been 
limited  from  the  p>oint  of  view  of 


both  service  and  looks.  Since  neither 
typewriter  manufacturers  nor  fur¬ 
niture  manufacturers  have  so  far 
accomplished  anything  much  in 
this  direction,  it  looks  as  if  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  styling  skill  of  the 
department  store  must  be  called  in¬ 
to  action. 

We  come  back  now  to  the  crux 
of  the  whole  typewriter  business— 
the  training  of  s|>ecialty  salesp>eo- 
ple.  Manufacturers  offer  whole¬ 
hearted,  thoroughgoing  coopera- 

GREETING 


tion.  They  do  not  doubt  that 
women  can  sell  typewriters  just  as 
effectively  as  men,  that  they  can 
learn  the  mechanics  of  the  machine 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
sell  extra  value  every  time.  They 
do  complain  that  the  most  coopera¬ 
tive  of  buyers  are  likely  to  assign 
them  training  time  in  the  morning 
before  the  store  opens— but  that  is 
an  old,  old  jjeculiarity  of  store  prac¬ 
tice  which  we  do  not  hope  to  see 
removed  in  our  lifetime. 

CARDS 


The  greeting  cards  sec¬ 
tion  in  a  modern  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  is 
a  perfect  assortment 
display  in  itself.  Here 
is  the  32-foot  space  at 
H  e  r  p  o  1  sheimer’s. 
Grand  Rapids. 


IT  is  characteristic  of  the  greeting 
cards  section  that  its  business 
divides  sharply  into  two  phases— 
seasonal  and  all  year  items.  The 
two  tyjies  of  business  demand  by 
their  very  nature  almost  opposite 
treatment  in  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods.  Seasonal  stock,  as  one  expert 
puts  it,  is  one  large  bite;  year- 
round  stock  a  series  of  nibbles. 
On  the  face  of  it,  this  fact  influences 
not  only  amount  and  variety  of 
stcKk  carried  but  also  the  amount 
of  space  taken.  The  greeting  cards 
department,  if  it  is  to  be  profitable, 
must  be  greatly  expanded  during 
Christmas  season  and  just  as  sharp¬ 
ly  contracted  after  Christmas.  This 
apf>ears  to  be  logical  enough,  since 
the  Christmas  business  done  in 
about  five  weeks  almost  equals  the 
business  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
year.  But  logical  as  it  is,  some  stores 
do  not  do  it.  They  compromise. 
The  result  is  that  they  hamper 
Christmas  operation  and  pay  too 
much  rental  the  rest  of  the  year. 

\Ve  have  before  us  a  rep)ort  that 
should  interest  every  Stationery 
buyer.  Over  a  period  of  six  months. 


a  sales  study  was  made  by  an  en¬ 
terprising  manufacturer  in  a  store 
doing  a  volume  of  about  $300  a 
week.  The  buyer  made  purchases 
from  any  resource  that  seemed  de¬ 
sirable,  whenever  the  stock  head 
reported  a  need.  The  result  was 
that  sales  ran  $300  on  a  stock  of 
$2,400  (retail) . 

The  first  step  was  reduction  of 
the  stock  to  $1,500,  in  the  same 
space.  Sales  were  the  same. 

The  second  step  was  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  strictly  automatic  re-order 
and  purchasing  system,  the  stock 
shortened,  according  to  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  study,  to  $840. 
Space  was  reduced  by  15%.  The 
sales  gain  was  12%. 

Another  study  was  made  on 
Christmas  business,  over  a  two-year 
p)eriod,  in  a  store  which  did  a 
Christmas  business  of  $9,000  in 
1939.  First  step  was  to  reduce  re¬ 
sources  for  any  one  classification  of 
stock  to  three.  Space  for  gift  wrap 
ping  materials,  counter  cards  and 
boxes  was  increased  15%  and  the 
selling  period  \  lengthened  by  five 
days.  The  sales  increase  in  1939 
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Fixture  arrangement, 
wall  displays  and  light¬ 
ing  combine  to  give  an 
atmosphere  of  leisure 
and  smartness  in  the  en¬ 
graving  section  at  Lx)rd 
&  Taylor,  New  York. 
Display  space  at  the  left 
is  for  Heraldry,  a  de¬ 
partment  feature. 


Sibley,  Lindsay  8c  Curr 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gives 
aisle  table  and  counter 
space  to  its  large  stock 
of  paper  and  party 
goods. 

was  35%,  in  1940,  22%.  To  increase 
the  space  it  was  necessary  to  move 
the  whole  section  to  another  floor- 
in  this  case  a  second  floor  location 
in  front  of  escalators.  A  supple¬ 
mentary  “bargain  table”  for  boxed 
goods  was  maintained  on  the  first 
floor  (not  extra  space) .  The  same 
experiment  was  tried  in  a  number 
of  stores,  with  the  same  results.  It 
has  been  found  imp>ortant  to  keep 
the  same  s|X)t  on  the  upper  floor 
year  after  year. 

The  greeting  cards  department 
has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  in¬ 
tensive  study  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers— who  long  ago  solved  its 
assortment  display  problem— and 
they  have  produced  such  thorough¬ 
going  stock  control  plans,  that  it 
will  practically  run  itself  with  very 
little  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer— once  he  has  given  it  the  care¬ 
ful  preliminary  work  it  needs.  The 
selection  of  a  limited  number  of 
resources  whose  merchandise  is 
properly  keyed  to  the  store’s  clien¬ 
tele  and  a  painstaking  anaylsis  of 
Christmas  expansion  needs  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  success. 

September,  1941 


PARTY  GOODS 
AND  CANDLES 

HE  party  goods  section  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  adult 
games  section;  but  even  in  stores 
where  adult  games  are  carried  in  a 
different  department,  a  good  dis¬ 
play  of  party  and  entertaining  sup¬ 
plies  means  many  impulse  sales  and 
many  add-on  sales  and  if  it  is  truly 
well-done  can  be  a  personality- 
builder  for  the  department. 

Obviously  the  essential  thing  is 
a  good  assortment  of  items;  an  as¬ 
sortment  display  easily  compre¬ 
hended  by  the  customer  so  that  it 
does  its  own  selling;  and  suggestive 
displays  that-  give  the  customer 
ideas  for  the  use  of  extra  items. 
Monogramming  has  done  wonders 
in  making  these  party  goods  and 
entertaining  accessories  more  im¬ 
portant  and  profitable. 

Dennison’s  in  New  York  gives 
important  aisle  space  to  party  tables 
set  with  paper  accessories— cloth, 
plates,  place  mats,  napkins,  candles, 
place  cards,  favors,  etc.  Many  a 


Stationery  Department  could  find 
space  for  one  table  to  be  dressed  at 
regular  intervals  in  different  color 
schemes  for  different  occasions. 
The  imp>ortant  thing  is  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  should  be  able  to  find  every¬ 
thing  she  needs  for  her  party  table 
in  the  one  place.  Many  Stationery 
Departments  already  carry  candles 
and  cork  place  mats,  for  instance, 
but  even  where  this  merchandise  is 
carried  in  other  departments  its 
duplication  in  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  has  the  justification  of 
efficient  customer  service. 

Candles,  if  you  stock  them,  or 
can  get  to  stock  them,  deserve  a 
special  word  of  their  own.  They 
fit  exactly  into  the  whole  scheme  of 
stationery  merchandising— a  low 
priced  item  with  pick-up  apf>eal, 
an  item  that  sells  itself  from  the  as¬ 
sortment  display  characteristic  of 
the  Stationery  Department.  Selling 
time  is  short,  and  the  stock  is  staple. 
The  average  hostess  uses  fresh 
candles  for  every  occasion,  and  re¬ 
peat  sales  can  be  quickly  established 
in  the  easily  accessible  location  of 
the  Stationery  Department. 
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Dividing  automatically,  as  it 
does,  into  several  sections 
carrying  merchandise  totally 
unrelated  as  to  construction  and 
selling  points,  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  presents  a  fairly  compli¬ 
cated  problem  in  stock  control  and 
department  system.  The  buyer  of 
one  of  the  country’s  outstanding 
Stationery  Departments  sat  down 
one  day  and  outlined  for  us  the 
way  in  which  responsibilities  might 
be  divided  up  among  the  members 
of  a  well  trained  selling  staff.  This 
outline  is  based  upon  the  system  in 
use  in  his  own  smoothly-running 
department— that  of  placing  one 
salesperson  “in  charge”  in  each  sec¬ 
tion.  Here  are  the  blanket  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  to  these  “salespeople 
in  charge”: 

1.  It  will  be  entirely  up  to  the  per¬ 
sons  in  charge  to  see  that  timely 
and  best  selling  merchandise  is 
displayed  and  promoted  at  all 
times. 

2.  Any  outstanding  best  sellers  or 
p>otential  promotional  items 
should  be  brought  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  attention  of  the  Buyer. 

3.  Persons  in  charge  should  pre¬ 
sent  to  Buyer  written  outline 
showing  how  they  plan  to  reach 
their  actual  goal  figure  monthly. 

4.  Should  willingly  assist  any  other 
salesp>erson  that  is  not  entirely 
familiar  with  correct  procedure 
in  this  section. 

5.  Shop  other  stores. 

While  much  of  this  material  is 
obviously  very  individual  to  this 
store,  and  many  of  the  references 
are  to  specific  store  practices,  the 
outline  given  here  is  an  excellent 
base  on  which  any  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  could  build  an  effective 
system. 

Building  Salespeople’s  Interest 

The  details  of  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  entrusted  to  this  selling  staff 
also  throw  a  revealing  light  on 
the  careful,  day-in,  day-out  pro¬ 
motion  that  goes  on  in  the  depart¬ 
ment.  The  plan  requires  that  the 
salesperson  in  charge  of  each  sec¬ 
tion  work  steadily  to  build  a  better 


Efficient  Staff  OrganizatioJ 


section,  with  a  planned  goal  figure 
each  month.  She  is  made  resp>onsi- 
ble  for  her  section  even  to  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  planning  how  to  reach  her 
goal  figure,  and  selecting  a  weekly 
feature  item  from  stock.  Policy  in 


Section  Requirements 


LETTER  PAPER 


ENGRAVING 


1.  Sales  person  must  have  knowledge  of  fashion  trend  oi 
papers  as  to  weights,  colors,  etc. 

2.  Must  know  correct  sizes  and  styles  for  persons  buyi* 
(i.e.  men,  women,  and  children). 

3.  Be  must  to  assist  customer  in  correct  usage. 


1.  Salesperson  must  have  knowledge  of  fashion  trends  a 
papers  and  card  stocks,  engraving  styles. 

2.  Must  know  correct  sizes  of  letter  papers  for  men,  woma 
and  children:  correct  card  sizes. 

3.  Must  be  able  to  advise  customer  on  correct  usage. 


GREETING  CARDS 


DESK  ACCESSORIES. 
BOOKENDS,  ETC. 


1 .  Girl  in  charge  must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  leatho 
metals,  etc.,  used  in  merchandise  in  this  section. 

2.  It  is  up  to  the  sales  girl  to  select  some  item  from  stodi 
her  feature  for  each  week  to  help  attain  her  goal  figm 


FOUNTAIN  PENS  1 .  Girl  in  charge  must  study  thoroughly  all  data  given  ■ 

pens,  etc. 

2.  Must  be  able  to  take  care  of  all  adjustments  or  exchaap 
on  pens. 

3.  Must  know  correct  sizes,  style  trends,  etc.,  to  best  suhd 
individuals  for  whom  the  pens  are  bought  (i.e.,  nfl 
women,  children). 


ADULT  GAMES 


MAGAZINES 


1.  Girl  in  charge  must  keep  posted  on  all  new  bookleOf 
bridge  rules,  scoring,  etc.  as  they  are  brought  out 

2.  Endeavor  to  contact  local  bridge  clubs  and  recreatw 
centers  to  obtain  customers. 

3.  Have  thorough  knowledge  of  quality,  durability,  etc,' 
playing  cards,  poker  chips,  etc.,  in  their  specific  pn 
lines. 

4.  Should  learn  to  play  each  new  game  brought  into  sw 

1 .  No  new  magazines  may  be  added  to  the  stand  vmiw 
the  permission  of  the  buyer. 

2.  No  regular  magazines  are  to  be  added  or  removed  f» 
the  stand  unless  an  invoice  or  credit  for  same  is  receff 

3.  All  invoices  and  credits  for  magazines  and  for  subio 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  month  are  to  be  checked  ^ 
the  statement  received  at  the  end  of  each  month,  p 
are  to  be  O.K.’d  and  retailed  and  given  to  the  a** 
by  the  last  day  of  each  month. 
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the  Stationery  Department 


other  stores  may  not  be  to  go  so  least  known  to  the  salesperson  in  as  well,  and  a  reading  of  this  chart 
far  as  this;  but  this  principle  of  the  charge,  should  be  noted.  A  planned  will  show  how  actively  salespeople 
planned  goal  figure,  which  is  at  figure  connotes  planned  promotion  participate  in  promotion. 


Responsibilities 


1.  Taking  all  monthly  stock  controls,  slow  selling  inventory. 

2.  Ordering  all  signs  necessary. 

3.  Advising  other  salespeople  when  new  merchandise  comes 
in. 

4.  Shop  other  stores. 

5.  .Amount  of  staple  stock  on  hand. 

1.  Taking  of  all  monthly  stock  controls  and  slow  selling 
inventory. 

2.  .Amount  of  staple  stocks  on  hand  (including  stockroom. 
.Assistant  should  be  notified  of  stock  to  be  re-ordered 
before  stock  on  hand  is  actually  sold  out). 

3.  Ordering  all  signs  necessary. 

4.  Clearing  files  monthly  (engraving  and  printing). 

5.  Checking  all  back  orders  and  following  through. 

6.  Filing  of  customers’  plates  and  dies  in  correct  manner. 

7.  Management  policy— re-mailings  to  customers.  Bride 
Secretary. 

8.  Mailing  of  sample  packets  to  brides  or  Stationery  cus¬ 
tomers. 


1.  Displaying  seasonal  cards  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the 
proper  spaces  depending  on  the  season. 

2.  Taking  inventories  of  seasonal  cards  carried  over. 

3.  Advising  Buyer  of  the  amount  of  cards  to  be  bought  for 
the  same  season  next  year.  (Detail  to  be  entered  in  a 
special  b<K)k  after  each  season  and  kept  ready  for  the 
buyer’s  reference). 

4.  Ordering  all  signs  necessary. 

5.  Correct  labeling  of  stock  drawers  and  dividers. 

1.  Take  monthly  stock  controls  and  slow  selling  inventories. 

2.  .Amount  of  staple  stock  on  hand  (including  stockroom). 

3.  Ordering  all  signs  necessary. 

4.  Handling  all  picture  framing  orders. 

1.  Sending  out  and  checking  in  all  pen  repairs. 

2.  Ordering  all  signs  necessary. 

3.  Taking  stock  controls  monthly  and  slow  selling  inven¬ 
tories. 

4.  .Amount  of  staple  stock  on  hand  (including  stockroom) 
and  pens  carried. 


Routine  Duties 

1.  Clean  and  straighten  displays  and  stock  daily. 


1.  Clean  and  straighten  displays  and  stocks  daily. 

2.  Write  notes  and  send  samples  to  Brides  whose  announce¬ 
ments  appear  in  the  daily  paper  and  Sundays. 

3.  Write  “follow-up  notes”  to  brides  who  have  shown  inter¬ 
est  by  coming  into  the  department  and  seeing  our 
weddings. 

4.  Send  samples  and  notes  of  condolence  to  bereaved 
families. 

5.  Write  orders  and  check  in  merchandise  daily. 

The  above  mentioned  duties  are  daily  routine  and  do  not 
include  such  other  duties  as  assisting  in  the  Bride’s  Shop, 
maintaining  displays  in  the  Bride’s  Shop,  Jewelry  Store,  and 
Infants’  Department.  These  may  be  alternate  duties  for 
each  girl. 

1.  Clean,  straighten  and  fill  in  cards  on  racks  daily. 

2.  AVrite  re-orders  and  mail  stock  control  cards  for  new 
everyday  cards  when  necessary.  (Notation  of  cards 
ordered  to  be  entered  in  Check  List  Book  each  time 
orders  are  placed.) 

3.  Mount  any  special  title  cards  not  having  a  given  rack 
space  and  see  that  each  is  correctly  lettered. 

4.  See  that  mounts  are  changed  when  new  numbers  come  in. 

5.  Have  cards  re-marked  when  necessary. 

1.  Clean  and  straighten  stock  and  displays  daily. 


1.  Clean  and  straighten  pen  case  daily. 

2.  Entire  case  must  be  IcKked  every  night  and  keys  given  to 
night  watchman. 

3.  Fill  in  pen  stock  daily  so  that  trays  never  look  empty. 

4.  Every  pen  point  must  be  carefully  wiped  free  from  ink, 
if  customer  has  written  with  it. 


1.  Girl  in  charge  must  see  that  there  are  always  available 
clean  fresh  placques  showing  monograms  for  cards,  and 
monograms  for  bridge  covers. 

2.  .Amount  of  staple  stock  on  hand  (including  stockroom). 

3.  Taking  monthly  stock  controls  and  slow  selling  inven¬ 
tories. 

4.  Inventories  of  seasonal  tallies  or  other  seasonal  mer¬ 
chandise. 

1.  Girl  in  chayge  should  keep  posted  on  any  special  sub¬ 
scription  prices  available  and  advise  the  buyer. 


1 .  Clean  and  straighten  displays  and  stocks  daily. 

2.  Re-wrap  cellophane  around  any  broken  decks  of  cards. 


1.  Clean  and  straighten  magazines  on  the  stand  daily. 

2.  Fill  in  stock  on  days  when  new  magazines  are  brought  in 
(this  is  to  be  done  only  after  each  bundle  of  new  copies 
is  carefully  checked  to  invoice.) 

3.  Remove  old  issues  and  keep  in  a  designated  place  until 
the  News  Company  calls  for  them. 

4.  Subscription  orders  should  be  mailed  once  a  week. 
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Effective  Promotion  and  Display 

Methods  in  the  Stationery  Department 

Windows,  advertising  and  interior  display  .  .  , 
A  discussion  of  the  all-important  assortment 
type  of  display  ...  A  monthly  display  calendar 
.  .  .  The  planning  of  monthly  features  in  one 
successful  department. 


IN  discussing  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  effectively,  let  us  first 
check  off  the  essential  elements  of 
successful  promotion: 

1.  Advertising. 

2.  Windows. 

3.  Departmental  display. 

4.  Effective  suggestion  selling, 
through  salespeople  and  display. 
In  the  matter  of  advertising  and 
windows,  the  buyer  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  have  sufficient  control  to 
make  a  prolonged  discussion  of 
them  pertinent.  As  far  as  making 
suggestions  to  copywriters  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  number  of  pertinent  sug¬ 
gestions  will  be  found  in  the  month- 
ly  suggestions  given  in  later  pages 
on  the  subject  of  display.  These 
may  be  helpful  when  the  question 
is  something  more  than  that  of  spe¬ 
cific  sftecially  priced  or  specially 
bought  items.  Our  own  idea  is  that 
it  rests  with  the  buyer  through  good 
interior  display  and  suggestion  sell¬ 
ing  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
what  advertising  and  windows  he 
does  get. 

Advertising 

The  seasonal  play  that  the  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  can  get  in  store 
advertising  is  well  known  in  every 
store.  But  many  a  buyer  finds  it  a 
hard  pull  to  get  month-in,  month- 
out  advertising  of  his  staples. 

One  way  to  get  more  ads  is  to 
reduce  your  advertising  cost  to  sales. 
This  is  accomplished  if  you  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  your  advertis¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  simple  and  puzzling- 
ly  neglected  way  of  doing  this.  It 
is  the  display  of  a  reprint  or  blow¬ 
up  of  the  ad  in  the  department. 


Considering  how  hard  a  buyer 
works  with  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  get  that  ad  and  to  get  it 
right,  it  seems  strange  that  this  ob¬ 
vious  follow-through  is  so  often 
neglected.  It  has  reminder  and  rejie- 
tition  value  for  customers  who  have 
seen  the  ad,  and  does  a  complete 
advertising  job  to  customers  who 
haven’t.  A  counter  easel  showing  a 
blow-up  of  a  jjound  paper  ad  can 
go  on  selling  right  in  the  depart¬ 
ment— in  the  writing-paf)er  section, 
in  the  fountain  pen  section,  in  the 
typewriter  section  for  several  days 
after  the  newspaper  ad  appears. 

Tying  in  with  National 
Advertising 

The  same  thing  applies  to  manu¬ 
facturers’  national  advertising. 
Some  magazines  quote  figures  of 
sales  increases  up  to  60%  when  the 
only  addition  to  a  display  was  the 
reprint  of  a  magazine  advertise¬ 
ment. 

Use  of  national  advertising  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  well  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  pen  section.  Leading  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  fountain  pen  field 
buy  inside  covers  and  spreads  in 
large-circulation  magazines  to  tell 
their  selling  story.  More  often  than 
not  their  ads  are  brilliantly  colorful, 
and  they  pack  a  selling  punch.  But 
the  average  fountain  pen  depart¬ 
ment  is  about  as  attention-compell¬ 
ing  as  a  summer-resort  library.  The 
merchandise  is  neither  large,  nor 
colorful,  nor  dramatic;  for  display 
purposes  it’s  a  real  problem.  Just 
for  their  color  and  attention  value 
alone,  these  ads  should  be  consid¬ 
ered.  And  the  enterprising  national 
magazines  are  generally  begging 
you  to  drop  them  a  card  so  that  they 


can  send  blow-ups  and  posters  for 
your  use.  Since  the  private-versus- 
national  brand  question  seldom 
comes  up  in  connection  with  foun¬ 
tain  fiens,  why  not  cash  in  on  the 
national  advertising? 

Advertising  can  be  doubled  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness  if  the  advertising  mes¬ 
sage  is  repeated  at  the  point  of  sale. 

A  practical  p>ossibility  is  to  assign 
to  one  person  in  the  department 
or  to  one  person  in  each  section  the 
job  of  checking  ads  and  editorial 
copy  dealing  with  merchandise  car¬ 
ried  in  the  department.  Continu¬ 
ous  attention  to  this  will  produce 
many  ideas  for  capitalizing  on  sell¬ 
ing  appeals  that  the  customer  has 
already  seen  in  print. 

Effective  Windows 
When,  glory  be,  the  day  rolls 
around  that  the  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment  gets  a  window,  two  possibili¬ 
ties  are  open.  It  may  be  assigned 
or  the  buyer  may  choose  to  have  it 
for  one  item  of  his  merchandise,  in 
which  case  related  items  should  also 
be  shown.  Or  it  may  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  window— as  for  a  Back-to- 
School  promotion.  Like  the  badly 
executed  omnibus  ad,  the  omnibus 
window,  if  it  is  not  thoughtfully 
planned,  may  convey  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  the  store  has  a 
lot  of  things  to  sell.  Skillful  display 
men,  however,  will  insist  on  a  domi¬ 
nant  idea— a  dominant  item— sur¬ 
rounded  by  other  items  relevant  to 
it.  The  buyer  can  best  coop)erate  by 
making  up  his  mind  early  as  to  what 
the  dominant  item  shall  be.  A  Back- 
to-School  window  might  have  type¬ 
writers  for  its  ceptral  theme,  backed 
up  by  paper,  school  supplies,  writ¬ 
ing  portfolios,'  fountain  p>ens. 
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Ad  and  window  coordinated  and  merchandise  coordi¬ 
nated  too  in  this  Macy  ptomotion  of  typewriters  and 
personal  typewriter  papers. 


"Omnibus  but  organized”  might  be 
the  description  of  this  well-planned 
ad  of  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  with 
its  Easter  gift  theme. 


This  Bamberger  ad  was  a 
history-maker,  with  copy 
reading,  “we  all  feel  that 
a  note  paper  that  carries 
out  the  decorative  theme  of 
our  home  is  much  more 


asssssS 

ASSORTMENT 


DISPLAY 


Macy’s  assortment  display  of  pound  papers.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  shows  how  spaces  are  accommodated  to  different 
sizes  of  paper.  Display  is  supplemented  by  small 
individual  portfolios  which  the  salesperson  produces 
to  show  different  colors  available. 


Macy’s  adds  interest  to  the  display  and  gives  each 
pen  its  own  setting  by  the  method  shown  here. 


Behind-the-counter  assortment  display  of  pen 
and  pencil  sets,  in  orderly  segregation  by  price. 


IN  most  stores,  buyers,  assistants 
and  salespeople  must  necessarily 
concern  themselves  with  display. 
One  salesperson  in  each  section  can 
be  made  resp>onsible  for  that  sec¬ 
tion’s  display,  or  one  or  two  in  the 
department,  who  have  a  special  flair 
for  it,  may  be  assigned  to  do  all  the 
routine  displays. 

No  department  in  the  store  needs 
good  assortment  display  as  much  as 
the  Stationery  Department.  This  is 
partly  because  of  the  great  number 
of  items  stocked.  But  it  is  also  be¬ 
cause  the  average  sale  is  low,  and 
the  department  space  is  generally 
exf)ensive:  and  under  those  condi¬ 
tions  the  selling  time  that  may 
profitably  be  devoted  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer  is  limited.  An  assortment  dis¬ 
play  shows  a  complete  range  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  making  it  possible  for  the 
customer  to  see  for  herself  the  styles, 
colors,  materials  and  prices.  Gen¬ 
erally,  the  lower-priced  the  item  the 
more  necessary  the  assortment  dis¬ 
play,  which  enables  the  customer  to 
make  up  her  mind  before  she  even 
speaks  to  the  salesperson.  Assort¬ 
ment  display,  however,  will  do  the 
same  good  job  in  any  price  range— 
create  a  more  decided  customer,  ex¬ 
plain  visually  what  the  salesperson 
might  not  explain  accurately  or 
completely;  and  cut  down  on  the 
necessity  for  dragging  out  stock 
from  everywhere  in  order  to  show 
differences  or  to  satisfy  the  custom¬ 
er  who  wants  to  see  everything  be¬ 
fore  she  decides. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.  make  a  perfect 
fetish  of  the  assortment  display,  and 
the  Macy  Stationery  Department  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  have 
had  two  of  its  assortment  displays 
sketched— pound  papers  and  foun¬ 
tain  pens. 

Designing  the  Display 

In  settling  upon  the  form  an  as¬ 
sortment  display  is  to  take  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  merchandise  and  what 
the  customer  wants  to  know  about 
it  are  obviously  the  controlling  fac¬ 
tors.  The  customer  buying  letter 
pap>er  wants  to  see  it,  to  feel  it  and 
to  price  it.  Because  she  wants  to  feel 
the  paper,  the  display  must  be  open 
and  convenient.  The  Macy  display 
is  an  inclined  placque  or  ramp, 
built  up  almost  to  shoulder  level. 


with  stock  beneath.  The  ramp  is 
notched  at  short  intervals  along  its 
length,  so  that  dividers  can  be 
moved  to  accommodate  different 
sizes  of  letter  paper,  and  thus  keep 
the  display  neat.  This  assortment, 
of  course,  is  enormous;  but  the  prin¬ 


ciple  holds  good  whatever  the  stock 
range  may  be.  And  it  may  be  as  ef¬ 
fectively  used  for  ring  binders,  fill¬ 
ers,  brief  cases,  staple  school  bags, 
etc. 

In  the  case  of  fountain  pens,  the 
customer  wants  to  see  and  to  pnee 
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the  merchandise.  She  wants  to 
handle  it  too,  but  since  it’s  better 
to  have  her  do  this  only  under  the 
eye  and  guidance  of  the  salesperson, 
a  fountain  pen  display  is  glassed 
in.  In  most  showcases  the  fountain 
pens  are  ranged  in  orderly  rows. 
The  Macy  method  of  standing  each 
one  almost  upright  in  a  little  niche 
is  an  improvement,  is  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective,  but  may  not  be  practical 
where  showcase  space  is  limited. 
However,  the  glassed  in  displays  on 
top  of  the  stock  cases,  segregated  by 
price,  are  quite  possible  in  limited 
space.  They  give  the  customer  a 
star  to  steer  by,  and  add  interest  to 
a  section  that  is  hard  put  to  it  to 
work  out  any  display  drama. 

Interior  Windows 

The  so-called  interior  window 
can  be  used  effectively  for  assort¬ 
ment  display  of  large-size  merchan¬ 
dise:  although  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  that  owns  one  or  two  of 
these  is  more  likely  to  reserve  it  for 
the  “theme”  type  of  display  dis¬ 
cussed  later  on.  However,  the  photo¬ 
graph  from  Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr 
of  Rochester  shows  a  most  effective 
display  of  desk  sets.  AVhile  this  is 
not,  strictly  sf)eaking,  an  assortment 
display  of  the  permanent  character 
discussed  above,  it  serves  the  same 
purpmse  of  indicating  style  and 
price  range  and  cutting  down  on 
the  salesperson’s  job  of  bringing 
out  the  whole  stock  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

Flat  Displays 

One  extremely  simple  way  of 
achieving  an  assortment  display 
with  flat  paper  merchandise— deco¬ 
rated  or  monogrammed  paper  nap¬ 
kins,  loose  leaf  fillers  of  different 
sizes,  blotters,  gift  wrapping  paper 
—is  simply  to  place  sample  items 
flat  on  top  of  the  showcase,  on  a 
length  of  dark  felt,  add  prices  and 
descriptions  on  cards,  and  lay  a 
sheet  of  glass  on  top  of  them.  This 
is  also  a  suitable  way  of  showing 
visiting  cards  and  other  engraved 
items,  although  the  sample  book 
for  consultation  is  in  itself  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  assortment  display. 

.^side  from  its  simple  efficiency 
aspects,  a  good  assortment  display 
system  throughout  the  department 
impresses  the  customer  with  the 
fact  that  the  department  is  well- 
stocked  and  up-to-date.  It  will  help 


to  coordinate  and  simplify  the  some¬ 
what  heterogeneous  impression  that 
the  department’s  great  variety  of 
merchandise  creates.  Its  success— 
once  the  necessary  cooperation  in 
obtaining  fixtures  has  l^en  wrung 
out  of  the  powers  that  be— depends 
on  the  displays’  being  kept  clean 


NO  Stationery  Department, 
however  small,  should  lack 
the  facilities  for  at  least  one  domi¬ 
nant  display,  changed  at  regular 
intervals.  Used  sometimes  to  bring 
together  merchandise  from  several 
sections,  which  will  fit  in  with  a 
given  theme,  sometimes  to  highlight 
single  items,  it  should  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  respected  selling  asset. 

Display  of  this  type  is  particulfir- 
ly  necessary  in  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  because  of  the  extremely 
uneven  character  of  its  volume.  It 
does  33.9%  of  its  business  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  12.6%  in  November  and  6.3% 
or  less  in  every  other  month  of  the 
year,  reaching  a  low  of  3.8%  in  July. 
(Average  figures  for  1940.)  In  some 
stores  where  the  rule  is  roughly  ap¬ 
plied  that  advertising  promotion  in 
any  month  goes  to  departments  do¬ 
ing  7.0%  or  more  of  annual  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  month,  it  is  obviously 
difficult  for  the  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment  to  get  much  in  the  way  of  year- 
round  advertising.  Probably  no 
Stationery  Department  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  dealt  with  so  harshly  that  it 
must  get  along  without  any  adver¬ 
tising  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
but  there  is  frequent  complaint  that 
it  cannot  get  advertising  in  the 
amount  or  frequency  that  other  de- 


and  up-to-date  by  the  salespeople 
in  charge  of  the  sections. 

Incidentally,  the  assortment  dis¬ 
play  technique  should  be  natural 
for  the  Stationery  Department, 
which  already  includes  a  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  it  in  its  greeting  cards  sec¬ 
tion. 


partments  enjoy.  Display  must 
therefore  be  made  to  yield  the  best 
possible  results. 

The  ideas  for  display  themes 
which  follow  belong  in  the  well- 
known  category  of  random  sugges¬ 
tions.  Our  general  idea  in  prepar¬ 
ing  them  was  to  provide  a  kind  of 
thinking-out-loud  stimulation  for 
whoever  in  the  Stationery  Depart¬ 
ment  may  find  himself  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  having  display 
inspirations.  Most  of  these  sugges¬ 
tions  are  aimed  at  the  type  of  dis¬ 
play  which  coordinates  items  from 
several  sections  of  the  department 
into  a  unit,  because  we  think  that 
this  is  an  important  factor  in  build¬ 
ing  knowledge  and  identification  of 
the  department  in  the  customer’s 
mind.  They  depend  on  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  having  one  or  more  domi¬ 
nant  display  sp>ots  which  can  be 
made  to  serve  for  several  sections. 
At  the  same  time  they  should  be 
helpful  to  salespeople  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  who  are  required  to 
arrange  counter  and  showcase  dis¬ 
plays.  While  they  are  arranged  by 
months,  it  is  obvious  that  no  de¬ 
partment  could  undertake  them  all: 
also,  they  take  no  account  of  the 
special  merchandise  promotions 
which  every  department  plans 
ahead. 
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OCTOBER: 

Moving  Day  suggests  a  promo¬ 
tional  display  of  letter  paper 
“printed  with  your  new  address.” 
National  Letter-Writing  Week, 
October  5  to  11,  should  entitle 
the  department  to  both  advertise¬ 
ments  and  windows,  and  should 
be  backed  up  by  department  dis¬ 
plays.  Many  suggestions  for  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  event  will  be  found 
in  a  sf>ecial  article  on  it  elsewhere 
in  these  pages. 

NOVEMBER  and 
DECEMBER: 

These  are  the  months  when 
the  department  comes  into  its 
own,  partly  because  of  greeting 
card  business,  partly  because  of 
gift  merchandise.  Christmas  dis¬ 
play  theme  is  uniform  with  the 
rest  of  the  floor.  If  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  set  up  gift  idea 
displays,  here  are  some  themes 
that  might  be  used: 

Office  Gifts  for  Office  People— 
Desk  sets,  individual  desk  acces¬ 
sories,  fountain  j>en  sets,  diction¬ 
aries. 

Christmas  Gifts  for  Service 
Men— Manufacturers  in  many  sta¬ 
tionery  lines  have  special  novelty 
merchandise  for  this  purpose.  A 
suggestion  is  a  letter  pap>er  j>ort- 
folio  with  a  little  transparent  en¬ 
velope  of  stamps  included.  One 
department  store  sells  a  packet  of 
post  cards  to  be  sent  to  the  draftee 
as  a  delicate  hint  that  messages 
home  will  be  welcome.  While 
merchandise  in  special  put-ups 
for  soldier  gifts  may  be  expected 
to  be  almost  staple  for  some  time 
to  come,  this  year’s  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  should  see  plenty  of  volume 
in  it  if  it  is  only  displayed  promi¬ 
nently.  Some  stores  have  been 
giving  it  a  show' case  or  table  to 
itself,  and  this  should  definitely 
not  be  sacrificed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  expansion  and  shifting  at 
Christmas. 

Monograms  for  Everything— It 


the  department  has  its  own  mono- 
gramming  equipment  for  the 
many  items  that  lend  themselves 
to  this,  an  attractive  display  can 
be  built  on  this  theme,  and  the 
more  monogrammed  merchan¬ 
dise  it  sells  the  fewer  the  returns 
that  will  have  to  be  coped  with. 

Decorator-Approved  Accesso¬ 
ries  for  the  Hostess— Where  fine 
library  equipment  is  stocked— re¬ 
productions  of  old  writing  acces¬ 
sories,  for  instance— or  novelty 
items  for  desk  use. 

Fountain  Pens  for  Everybody. 

Successes  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year  Parties— Favors  and 
other  party  equipment,  especial¬ 
ly  candles  if  they  are  stocked  in 
Stationery. 

So  much  of  the  stock  at  Christ¬ 
mas  is  seasonal  that  these  sugges¬ 
tions  and  others  that  come  to 
mind  are  obvious.  The  chief 
problem  is  getting  enough  dis¬ 
play  space  high  enough  to  be  visi¬ 
ble.  Wall  shadow  boxes  are  good, 
and  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
Christmas  decorations,  the  ramp 
typ>e  of  display  set  atop  stock 
cases.  Display  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  where  it  is  necessary  to 
move  the  greeting  card  section 
out  of  the  department,  since  this 
practice,  while  it  is  profitable  for 
greeting  cards,  cuts  down  on  the 
department  traffic. 

JANUARY: 

Here’s  a  problem  month,  but 
there’s  gift  money  to  be  spent, 
and  a  suggestion  is  the  purchase 
of  one’s  own  personal,  permanent 
die  for  cards  or  for  engraved  letter 
pajjer.  A  display  showing  cards, 
pap)er  and  some  of  the  engraving 
paraphernalia  should  feature  the 
price  prominently. 

January  begins  a  new  school 
semester,  and  school  supplies 
make  a  natural  reminder  display. 

January  begins  a  new  year  and 
new  resolutions  to  keep  home 
budgets  and  accounts  straight.  A 
display  of  home  office  equipment 


could  be  built  around  this  theme 
—record  books,  budget  banks, 
personal  files,  pencils,  pencil 
sharpeners,  blotters,  and  many 
such  small  items.  An  over-size 
ledger  could  be  the  dominant 
theme  in  the  display.  A  display 
in  which  they  are  all  gathered  to¬ 
gether  this  way  suggests  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  having  many  of  these 
items  at  home,  although  people 
often  neglect  to  include  them  in 
home  equipment. 

FEBRUARY: 

A  parties  supplies  display  for 
month-long  use  should  contain 
both  general  party  merchandise 
and  special  Washington’s  Birth¬ 
day  novelties. 

February  is  a  month  of  furni¬ 
ture  sales  and  there  is  customer 
interest  in  home  decoration.  One 
or  more  displays  of  writing  paper 
and  accessories  could  be  arranged 
in  colors  to  key  with  model 
rooms.  Tie-up  can  be  close,  with 
specially  designed  merchandise, 
or  loose,  simply  stressing  the 
charm  of  home  color  and  style 
schemes  carried  out  in  letter 
paf>er. 

St.  Valentine’s  day  cards,  party 
and  gift  suggestions  brought  to¬ 
gether  make  a  stunning  display- 
picture  frames,  photo  albums, 
diaries,  sp>ecial  monogrammed 
items  all  suggest  themselves  as 
having  an  appropriate  gift  char¬ 
acter. 

MARCH: 

In  some  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  March  is  spring  cleaning 
time.  Pre-Easter  household  clean¬ 
ing  is  a  general  practice  at  any 
rate,  and  Easter  falls  on  April  4, 
in  1942.  If  the  stock  includes 
household  paper  supplies— paper 
napkins,  tissue  pap>er,  shelf  paper, 
etc.— this  is  the  time  for  a  display 
of  them. 

March  is  also  a  logical  time  for 
the  promotion  of  items  to  keep  -f 
household  and  jiersonal  accounts  ^ 
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in  order,  since  preparation  of  In¬ 
come  Tax  returns  reveals  to  many 
a  customer  the  sad  inadequacy 
of  his  personal  system  of  record¬ 
keeping.  A  smartly-worded  sign, 
and  a  couple  of  income  tax  blanks 
for  properties,  would  give  time¬ 
liness  to  a  display  of  home  office 
equipment  such  as  that  suggested 
for  January  promotion  above. 

APRIL: 

April  ushers  in  the  “little  sea¬ 
son”  in  greeting  cards.  From  now 
on  through  the  month  of  June 
many  occasions  will  arise  for  the 
sale  of  greeting  cards— Easter, 
Mother’s  Day,  First  Communion, 
Confirmation,  Graduation,  Show¬ 
er  Gift  and  Invitation  Cards, 
Weddings,  Father’s  Day.  A  dis¬ 
play  stressing  the  wide  variety  of 
cards  stocked  in  the  department 
could  pay  dividends  by  fixing 
your  store  in  customers’  minds  as 
the  place  to  come  for  greeting 
cards. 

Easter  offers  inspiration  for  dis¬ 
plays  within  the  framework  of 
general  store  decoration.  Again 
the  department  should  stress  its 
gift  merchandise,  bringing  to¬ 
gether  both  gifts  and  cards. 

Writing  paper  in  “flower 
colors”  makes  a  springtime  dis¬ 
play  of  special  suitability  and 
charm.  (In  passing,  a  suggestion 
has  been  made  that  writing  paper 
be  promoted  monthly  according 
to  a  “Flower  of  the  Month” 
theme,  the  display  each  month 
dominated  by  the  month’s  flower. 
This  idea,  if  you  examine  it,  is 
quite  practical,  for  if  the  stock 
is  complete  colored  letter  pap>ers 
can  be  used  for  flowers  in  the 
pastel  ranges  and  bordered  pap¬ 
ers  for  the  deeper  hues.  Such  a 
program  must  be  planned  in  ad¬ 
vance  in  relation  to  the  stock.) 

Easter  time  also  suggests  a  spe¬ 
cial  opportunity  to  display  writ- 
ing  paper  for  children’s  gifts. 
Easter  Egg  colors  might  be  fea¬ 
tured. 


MAY: 

Mother’s  Day  cards,  gift  wrap¬ 
pings  and  gifts  make  a  suitable 
display  for  the  earlier  part  of  the 
month.  Much  traffic  is  coming 
into  the  department  for  Mother’s 
Day  cards,  and  this  should  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  having  a 
gift  display  prominent.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment  shouldn’t  get  its  share 
of  Mother’s  Day  business— in  writ¬ 
ing  paper,  picture  frames,  desk  ac¬ 
cessories,  photo  albums,  purse  ac¬ 
cessories  of  leather. 

If  the  party  supplies  section  is 
important  in  the  department, 
why  not  have  a  display  with  the 
suggestion,  “Give  a  Party  for 
Mother  on  Mother’s  Day!  Here 
are  ideas  for  a  charming  dinner 
table.”  Feature  candles,  paper 
cloths  and  napkins  in  delicate 
colors,  favors,  etc. 

The  picnicking  season  is  be¬ 
ginning  in  most  sections  of  the 
country,  and  displays  of  paper 
napkins,  plates,  cups,  etc.  make 
a  logical  feature. 

The  engraving  section  is  pro¬ 
moting  wedding  announcements 
and  invitations.  Add  to  these,  in 
a  bridal  display,  visiting  cards 
and  engraved  letter  paper  to 
stimulate  business  in  these  addi¬ 
tional  items. 

JUNE: 

The  month  of  graduations  sees 
some  store  promotion  and  con¬ 
siderable  national  manufacturer 
advertising  of  typ>ewriters  as 
graduation  gifts.  If  interior  win¬ 
dows  are  not  available  or  if  the 
procurable  display  talent  does 
not  extend  to  affixing  typewrit¬ 
ers  to  wall  or  ramp  displays,  at 
least  the  stock  display  in  the  type¬ 
writer  section  should  be  dressed 
up  with  appropriate  signs,  diplo¬ 
mas,  academic  caps  and  the  like. 
If  dominating  departmental  dis¬ 
play  is  p>ossible,  add  special  type¬ 
writer  pap>ers,  carbon  paper,  oth¬ 
er  typewriter  supplies. 


Engraving  section  business  for 
brides  warrants  continuance  of 
special  display.  (See  suggestions 
for  January  engraving  display.) 

Vacationers,  campers,  picnick¬ 
ers  will  be  buying  paper  picnic 
supplies  all  summer,  and  displays 
should  be  kept  fresh  through 
June,  July,  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber. 

Father’s  Day  calls  for  another 
gift  display,  of  writing  paper  in 
sizes  and  styles  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  men,  small  leather 
goods,  desk  accessories,  picture 
frames,  etc. 

JULY: 

Writing  paper,  portfolios,  leak- 
proof  fountain  pens  will  make  a 
collection  of  suggestions  for  vaca¬ 
tioners  and  travelers. 

In  this  dull  month,  a  July  4th 
party  display  will  make  a  bright 
spot  of  color  to  dress  up  the  de¬ 
partment  and  get  every  possible 
bit  of  volume  out  of  party  sup¬ 
plies. 

AUGUST: 

Traffic  in  the  store  has  a  good 
proportion  of  people  who  are 
large-purchase  minded  because 
of  the  furniture  and  fur  sales. 
The  furniture  sales  generally 
bring  out  some  husbands  as  well 
as  wives,  and  this  suggests  that  a 
display  of  tyf>ewriters  as  home 
equipment  would  get  attention. 
At  the  least,  you  can  plant  the 
seeds  for  home  discussion  of  the 
feasibility  of  buying  a  typewriter 
for  the  son  or  daughter  of  the 
house  to  take  off  to  school  next 
month. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  month, 
back-to-school  promotions  get 
under  way.  This  is  one  time  when 
the  department  automatically 
brings  many  items  together  in  co¬ 
ordinated  promotion;  and  no 
store  that  we  have  seen  needs  any 
suggestions  about  it. 

SEPTEMBER: 

Back-to-School  displays. 
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Here  is  an  analysis  of  mer¬ 
chandise  features  in  an  im¬ 
portant  Stationery  Department  in 
the  east  made  over  a  period  of 
eight  months.  It  illustrates  two 
points  of  importance  in  Stationery 
merchandising— first,  the  necessity 
for  careful  seasonal  timing  in  every 
section  of  the  department,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  the  desirability  of  building  up 
one  section  into  a  superlatively 
done  s|x,‘cialty.  In  the  case  of  this 
department,  it  will  quickly  be  seen 
from  the  outline  that  it  makes  a 
sjK'cialty  of  its  Engraving  section. 

just  as  a  successful  display  of 
many  items  must  have  a  dominant 
central  theme,  so  the  Stationery 
Department  generally  finds  it  prof- 
italile  to  be  well  known  for  one 
thing  that  it  does  exceptionally 
well.  Customer  demand,  oppor¬ 
tunities  offered  by  the  weakness  of 
competitors  and  even  the  buyer’s 
own  personal  bent  can  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  where  to  start  building 
personality.  But  regardless  of  that, 
each  section  must  then  operate  effi¬ 
ciently.  It  must  be  merchandised 
well,  and  it  must  be  sold  well.  So 
that  when  somelKKly  says,  “I  think 
I’ll  run  up  to  Blank’s  for  some 
party  favors,”  an  answering  remark 
can  be,  “Did  you  know  that  they 
have  a  wonderful  game  department 
too?” 

.Some  explanations  of  this  pro¬ 
motion  outline  arc  in  order.  The 
merchandise  sjiecified  is  featured 
\ariously  in  new'spaper  ads,  en¬ 
velope  enclosures,  circulars  and  de¬ 
partment  displays.  This  depart¬ 
ment  uses  for  its  specialty.  Engrav¬ 
ing,  a  box  in  the  store  ad  every 
Sunday,  in  which  some  spiecial  is 
featured,  .\ppropriate  merchan¬ 
dise  from  all  sections  is  featured  in 
the  store’s  June  and  October  cir- 
(ulars.  While  no  s|jecific  features 
are  incorporated  into  this  calendar 
lor  November  and  December,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  everything 
is  a  feature  at  that  time,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  Sunday  engraving 
series,  planned  well  in  advance,  is 
not  sacrificed  to  the  big  Christmas 
push,  but  is  made  an  important 
feature  for  the  season  of  gift  giv¬ 
ing  and  holiday  calls.  .Specials  on 
plates  and  visiting  cards,  book 
plates,  place  cards,  etc.  are  used. 
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National  Letter  Writing  Week 
October  5th  to  October  11th 


To  promote  more  letter 
writing— that  is  the  reason 
why  National  Letter  Writing 
Week  exists.  In  the  rapid  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  coun¬ 
try  there  have  been  other  modes 
of  communication  used  between 
friends  and  members  of  the  family 
when  living  miles  apart.  All  of 
these  other  methods  have  places  in 
the  world  of  communication  of 
ideas.  But  letter  writing  is  unique 
in  its  social  correctness  and  in  its 
effectiveness  for  variety  of  personal 
expression. 

Even  the  best  of  good  things 
needs  promotion,  and  letter  writ¬ 
ing  is  one  of  these  best  of  good 
things.  Such  promotion  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  good  results  by  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  prime  sellers  of  fine 
writing  pap>er. 

A  Resultful  Effort 

To  give  the  store  an  annual 
promotional  opjX)rtunity  to  stimu¬ 
late  letter  writing  by  the  public,  a 
nation-wide  annual  National  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  Week  was  sponsored  by 
leading  stationery  manufacturers. 
Actuated  by  the  reasons  given 
above,  the  first  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  was  organized  and 
effectively  carried  on  in  the  fall  of 
1938.  In  each  of  the  succeeding 
years,  1939,  1940,  and  now  1941, 
the  national  week  has  done  its  work 
of  stimulating  letter  writing. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake:  letter 
writing  has  increased  as  a  result  of 
these  efforts.  Sponsored  as  stated 
and  actively  pursued  by  stationery 
retailers,  the  campaign  with  its 
posters  and  displays  of  boxed  pap¬ 
ers  has  factually  demonstrated  in¬ 
creases  in  first-class  mail. 

Obviously,  a  public  newly  re¬ 
minded  in  interesting  ways  of  the 
advantages  and  pleasures  of  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  letters,  is  going 
to  need  and  to  buy  more  boxed  sta¬ 
tionery  from  the  stores. 

In  bringing  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  to  the  department 


Suggestions  for  tying  in  with  national 
publicity  to  build  sales  in  stationery. 

By  Edgar  P,  Eaton 
Executive  Secretary, 

Paper  Stationery  and  Tablet  Manufacturers’  Association 


the  public.  It  has  participated  ex¬ 
tensively  in  all  of  the  letter  writing 
week  campaigns  and  will  do  so 
again  in  1941.  Some  25,000  post¬ 
masters  display  posters  in  their  lob¬ 
bies,  and  distribute  letter  writing 
literature  to  postal  patrons.  Some 
give  addresses  by  radio  during  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  \Veek.  Othen 
organize  letter  writing  contests 
among  school  children,  for  the 
growing  youngsters  must  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  work  of  making 
letter  writing  an  enjoyable  part  of 
daily  life.  Service  clubs  and  other 
city  organizations  are  contacted  to 
provide  speakers  for  the  Week. 
Sp>ecial  efforts  are  made  to  sell 
stamps,  through  merchants  as  well 
as  at  postal  stations,  for  lack  of  a 
p>ostage  stamp  will  often  cause  post¬ 
ponement  of  the  writing  of  letten 
that  should  be  written  today.  Bill¬ 
boards  outside  of  jX)st  offices  carry 
the  letter  writing  mesagc  to  the 
passers-by.  In  one  city  of  over  a 
million  people  the  postmaster  took 
steps  to  see  that  the  Week  and  its 
purj>oses  and  its  message  should 
reach  every  householder  and  busi¬ 
ness  address. 

Department  Stores’  Role 

The  department  store  has  a 
larger  part  to  play  in  National  Let¬ 
ter  Writing  Week.  Here  is  how  it 
can  be  done.  The  store  must  have 
an  adequate  up-to-date  stock  of 
pound  pap>ers  and  of  styled  station¬ 
ery  boxes.  Displays  in  main  win¬ 
dows  with  the  copyrighted  posten 
that  are  supplied  by  sponsoring 
manufacturers,  induce  the  passer¬ 
by  to  visit  the  stationery  depart¬ 
ment.  Some  store  windows  that  are 
prize  winners  are  shown  in  these 
pages.  '  ' 

Letter  writing  slogans  have  help- 


Official  poster  for  1941  will  be 

prominently  displayed. 

store,  there  is  not  merely  in  mind 
an  altruistic  purp>ose  of  assisting 
the  public  to  maintain  a  cultural 
interest  in  letter  writing.  The 
stores  have  a  direct  business  inter¬ 
est  in  having  stationery  well  sold  to 
and  actively  purchased  by  custom¬ 
ers  who  will  be  pleased  with  their 
purchases  and  with  the  satisfactions 
that  come  from  the  writing  and  re¬ 
ceiving  of  letters. 

There  is  this  merit  to  the  letter 
writing  idea  that  once  the  tide 
turns  more  strongly  toward  letter 
writing,  it  becomes  a  tide  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  satisfying  habit.  Stores 
that  stimulate  their  letter  paf>er 
sales  will  find  repeat  orders  more 
usual  than  they  have  been. 

Post  Office  Cooperation 

The  United  States  Post  Office 
Department  recognized  in  advance 
of  the  first  campaign  that  letter 
writing  is  a  fine  topic  to  carry  to 
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OPEN  STOCK 

VS. 

OLD-FASHIONED 
"POUND"  PAPERS 


Writing  Papers  are  no  longer  sold  by  weight.  Your 
customers  know  the  term  “Pound”  Paper  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  misleading,  a  hangover  from  old-fashioned 
selling. 

Through  Eaton’s  open  stock  Plan  you  can  offer 
your  customers  fine  stationery  of  metisured  values. 


on  a  continuous  matching  basis . . .  stationery  that 
is  convenient,  economical,  and  dependable  to  buy. 

From  your  point  of  view,  Eaton’s  open  stock 
Plan  is  sensible,  necessary— built  on  the  soundest 
merchandising  principle  . . .  that  of  making  every 
new  customer  a  permanent  customer  of  your  store ! 


mAtti  OPEN  STOCK  mean^  io  YOU: 

Keeps  your  customers  coming  back  for  more. 

■if  A  staple  you  can  feature  day-in,  day-out. 
if  Faster  turnover, 
if  Controlled  small  inventory. 

-ff  Volume  sales— volume  profits. 

(These  statements  are  proven  facts.  We  have  just  analyzed  the  answers  to  questionnaires  filled  in  by 
leading  retailers  throughout  the  country.  These  merchandisers  are  overwhelmingly  in  back  of  this  sound 
idea— are  now  featuring  opzn  stock  in  counter  display,  frequent  advertising,  and  direct  mail— getting 
their  salespeople  to  increase  this  profitable  repeat  business.) 

mAal  OPEN  STOCK  lo  CUSTOMERS: 

■if  They  can  buy  what  they  need  as  they  need  it. 

■if  Convenience— can  even  be  bought  by  ’phone  or  mail  from  your  store.  No  need  to  “shop  around.” 

More  money’s  worth— a  guaranteed  greater  value  of  14%  to  27%. 

★  Dependable  match— no  more  mismatched  sheets  and  envelopes. 

DONT  LET  YOUR  CUSTOMERS  CATCH  YOU  NAPPING: 

Through  Elaton’s  vast  National  Advertising  they’ve  learned  the  differences  between  Baton’s 
OPEN  STOCK  and  ordinary  “Pound”  Papers.  They  ask  for  Eaton  open  stock  by  name! 

BE  READY  FOR  TfflS  DEMAND.  STOCK  OPEN  STOCK! 


FINE  LETTER  PAPERS 

PITTSFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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ed.  In  1938,  the  poster  was  de¬ 
signed  on  the  theme:  “Send  Hap¬ 
piness— Write  that  Letter  today”. 
In  1939,  the  slogan  was:  “Your 
Letters  are  Priceless— Make  Folks 
Happy.”  In  1940,  the  poster  had 
the  message:  “Make  Folks  Happy 
—Write  Today.”  The  1941  posters 
carry  the  phrases  and  illustrate  the 
thought:  “Don’t  Let  Friendships 
Fade,  Write  Those  Letters  Today.” 

Interior  Display  and  Advertising 

At  the  counters  should  be  dis¬ 
plays  of  boxes  and  counter  cards 
calling  attention  to  the  Letter  Writ¬ 
ing  Week.  Sales  people  should 
know  and  be  ready  to  call  attention 
to  the  need  of  adequate  stationery 
in  the  home  to  meet  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  letters  that  difffferent  occa¬ 
sions  require. 

Store  advertising  should  persist¬ 
ently  carry  some  notes  from  the  sta¬ 
tionery  department,  for  there  are 
styles  of  the  season  in  stationery  as 
well  as  in  other  department  store 
merchandise.  For  National  Letter 
Writing  Week  newspaper  mats  are 
available  free  to  department  stores 
to  high-light  the  letter  writing  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  stimulate  the  urge  to 
buy  stationery. 

Historical  Displays 

A  good  addition  to  window  dis¬ 
plays  of  stationery  is  the  inclusion 
of  one  or  more  handwritten  letters 
of  historic  importance.  These  are 
available  on  loan  from  public  libra¬ 
ries,  local  or  state  historical  so¬ 
cieties  and  dealers  in  autographs. 
Photostats  can  be  used  as  counter 
cards  in  the  department.  There  are 
vast  numbers  of  letters  of  interest 
to  the  public  that  it  never  has  a 
chance  to  see.  Tested  use  shows 
what  a  drawing  power  they  have 
when  used  in  windows.  Some  early 
settler  of  your  city,  some  citizen 
who  attained  national  importance, 
wrote  a  letter  that  is  preserved  and 
that  would  attract  much  attention 
of  your  customers.  Such  attraction 
readily  translates  itself  into  the 
mood  to  buy  stationery. 

When  windows  are  used  to  dis¬ 
play  stationery,  there  is  evidence 
that  the  display  is  more  powerful 
if  no  other  merchandise  accompan¬ 
ies  it,  unless  it  be  of  items  also  used 
in  writing,  such  as  pens,  and  desk 
accessories. 


First  Prize-Winning  Window  of  1940 


In  the  1940  department  store  window  display  contest  the  Fandel  (’.om- 
pany,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  won  first  prize. 


Handwriting  Analysis 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  hand¬ 
writing  analysis  is  a  drawing  card 
with  the  department  store  kind  of 
clientele?  It  has  been  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  Letter  Writing  Week 
displays.  If  you  have  a  handwriting 
analyist  in  your  stationery  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  promotional  Week, 
and  use  your  window  and  news¬ 
paper  to  offer  analyses  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  you  will  have  plenty  of  visitors 
to  your  department,  and  among 
them  plenty  of  new  customers. 
Handwriting  analysis  is  not  like  as¬ 
trology— it  has  some  more  demon¬ 
strated  scientific  basis. 

Window  Display  Prizes 

For  best  window  displays,  cash 
prizes  are  given  by  sponsors  of  Na¬ 
tional  Letter  Writing  Week.  A  first 
prize  of  $100  is  worth  trying  for. 
But  whether  a  store  wins  one  of 
the  prizes  or  not,  there  is  for  each 
the  benefit  obtained  through  in¬ 
creased  sales  of  a  profitable,  sound 
item  worthy  of  continuous  mer¬ 
chandising. 

Information  about  the  prize  con¬ 
test  or  any  other  information  about 
National  Letter  Writing  Week  can 
be  obtained  from  the  sponsors’  cam¬ 
paign  headquarters,  Paper  Station¬ 
ery  &  Tablet  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Publicity  for  the  campaign  car¬ 
ries  its  message  to  the  public.  They 
are  prepared  for  the  displays  that 
you  may  have  in  your  windows. 
Magazines  have  notes  and  articles 
on  letter  writing.  Newspapers  carry 
editorials,  news  items,  poems,  car¬ 
toons,  and  articles  on  letter  writ¬ 
ing.  Those  who  travel  see  National 
Letter  Writing  Week  posters  in 
railroad  stations  and  see  reminders 
of  the  dates  of  the  promotional 
week  on  dining  car  menus.  Libra¬ 
ries  place  volumes  of  published  let¬ 
ters  on  special  shelves,  and  exhibit 
letters  commemorative  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  All  of  this  prepares  the  poten¬ 
tial  customer  of  the  stationery  de¬ 
partment  so  that  when  he  or  she 
sees  your  window  and  its  display 
the  groundwork  for  interest  in  the 
merchandise  has  been  laid. 

Along  with  merchandise,  twenty 
leading  stationery  manufacturers 
will  send  to  the  stores  posters  for 
the  campaign,  and  literature  about 
it  and  about  the  prize  contest.  Full 
action  by  the  department  stores 
along  lines  indicated  and  other  di¬ 
rections  that  will  be  devised  by 
many  of  them  will  make  the  Sta¬ 
tionery  Department  an  active  center 
of  supply  for  letter  writing  ntate- 
rials  for  the  public. 

Make  National  Letter  Writing 
Week  your^  stationery  promotion 
week,  October  5  to  11,  1941.  ; 
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against  typewriters? 


hat  have  you  got 


•  This  is  a  blast.  So  get  ready. 

They  say  that  one  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  the  superiority  of  American  business  methods  is  the 
department  store. 

But  you  could  hardly  prove  it  by  us. 

We  manufacture  one  of  the  most  desirable  pieces  of 
merchandise  there  is — a  portable  typewriter.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  leader  in  the  industry.  It’s  the  one  with 
the  most  advertising  behind  it — full  pages  regidarly  in 
the  big  national  magazines.  It’s  price<l  so  that  you  get 
a  mighty  sweet  mark-up. 

.Vnd  it  sells  like  sixty  —  except  in  most  department 
stores ! 


For  the  same  reason  that  specialty  stores  of  all  sorts 
used  to  get  the  business.  Habit.  When  fwople  think: 
“Where  to  get  a  ty|jewriter.*’’ — the  answer  is  auto¬ 
matic:  “Typewriter  store!” 

And  why  not?  Sure,  in  every  other  line  of  merchan¬ 
dise  you’ve  done  a  goo<l  job  convincing  the  public 
that  a  department  store  is  really  a  cluster  of  speeialtv 
shops  under  one  roof.  But  what  hare  you  got  against 
typewriters? 

You’ve  got  portable  typewriters — an  item  that  conld 
represent  real  money  for  you — playing  second  fiddle  to 
a  lead  pencil.  Hidden  aw^ay  in  the  stationery  depart¬ 


ment,  sold  too  often  by  clerks  who  know  more  about 
small-change  stationery  items  than  they  do  about  the 
different  models  of  portables — what  can  you  expect? 

People  aren’t  going  to  plunk  down  40  to  50  bucks 
for  an  article  unless  they  know  they’re  getting  a  fnll 
selection  to  choose  from,  a  well-informed  salesperson 
to  advise  them,  a  w'ell-advertised  department  devoted 
to  that  particular  merchandise. 

•  •  • 

So,  w'e  beg  of  you,  for  your  own  sake,  give  portable 
typewriters  a  break  in  your  store.  Set  up  a  well-stocked 
typewriter  department.  Man  it  with  a  stilesperson  who 
really  knows  portable  typewriters.  Tie  in  with  bur 
national  advertising,  and — well,  ask  Macy’s,  ask  J.  L. 
Hudson,  ask  John  Wanamaker’s,  ask  Meier  &  Frank, 
whether  there’s  gold  in  them  hills! 


Royal  Portable 


THE  STANDARD  TYPEWRITER 
IN  PORTABLE  SIZE 
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Suggestion  Selling 


Truly  effective  suggestion 
selling  is  not  easily  achieved; 
yet  in  a  department  where  there  are 
so  many  items  of  merchandise  as  in 
the  Stationery,  the  field  for  it  is  very 
inviting.  The  weakness  of  sugges¬ 
tion  selling  lies  chiefly  in  casual¬ 
ness,  lack  of  conviction  or  bad  tim¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  salesperson. 
While  she  is  naturally  interested  in 
merchandise  carried  in  her  own 
section  of  the  department,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  items  in  another  section 
or  at  another  counter  is  likely  to  be 
weak.  It  helps  if  she  is  not  only 
well  acquainted  with  her  own  mer¬ 
chandise  but  also  has  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  other  merchandise  in  the 
department.  If  she  has  this  it  is 
easier  for  her  to  make  an  intelligent 
suggestion  of  an  item  related  to  the 
purchase  already  completed. 

There  are  elaborate  systems  in 
•effect  in  stores  that  try  to  carry  out 
suggestion  selling  throughout  the 
organization.  They  involve  store¬ 
wide  concentration  on  a  single  item 
or  promotion,  with  salespeople  re¬ 
ceiving  credit  for  sales  resulting 
from  their  suggestions. 

Important  Counter  Cards 

But  for  suggestion  selling  within 
the  department  we  believe  that  the 
best  results  are  achieved  by  (1)  A 
regular  program  on  the  part  of  the 
buyer  and  assistant  to  keep  the  staff 
informed  of  new  items,  (2)  Good 
theme  display  of  the  type  mention¬ 
ed  already,  and  (3)  Counter  cards. 

Counter  cards  can  do  a  wonder¬ 
ful  job  of  suggestion  selling.  They 
serve  as  a  reminder  to  salesp)erson 
as  well  as  customer.  They  provide 
a  natural  op>ening  for  the  salesper¬ 
son  and  eliminate  one  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  of  salesperson  suggestions— 
the  f>ossible  feeling  on  the  custom¬ 
er’s  part  that  she  is  being  high- 
pressured. 

The  counter  card  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  department's  current 
special  can  app>ear  in  every  section 
of  the  department. 

In  sections  where  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  is  sold,  a  counter  card  should 
call  attention  to  the  greeting  card 
selection  available. 

The  typewriter  section  could  dis¬ 


play  a  counter  card  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  personal  typewriter  papers 
and  typewriter  accessories. 

Promotion  on  a  special  item  can 
be  very  effective.  For  instance,  a 
card  saying,  in  effect,  “Every  home 
should  have  a  p>encil  sharpener”, 
and  featuring  price.  Every  home 
should  have  a  pencil  sharpener,  and 
practically  every  customer  will 
agree  with  you— but  mostly  it’s  the 
sort  of  thing  people  don’t  think 
about  until  they  are  reminded. 

Another  thing  a  great  many  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  think  about  unless  they 
are  reminded  is  that  it’s  perfectly 
pKJSsible  to  buy  several  birthday 
cards  at  a  time  and  have  them  on 
hand.  While  some  systematic  souls 


Mail  Promotion 

Mail  promotion  deserves 
special  attention  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Stationery  De¬ 
partment.  Some  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise  can  be  its  own  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  a  statement  en¬ 
closure,  for  instance.  A  minia¬ 
ture  monogrammed  paper 
napkin;  a  note  or  reminder 
written  on  a  sample  of  the 
department’s  letter  paper  spe¬ 
cial  are  examples.  Or  an  en¬ 
ameled  blotter  could  be  sent 
out,  with  the  dates  of  coming 
greeting  card  occasions  given. 
In  March,  the  beginning  of 
the  “little  season”  in  greeting 
cards,  the  dates  of  Easter, 
Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s 
Day  could  be  given,  with  a  re¬ 
minder  that  an  excellent  selec¬ 
tion  of  greeting  cards  can  be 
found  in  the  department  for 
these  occasions  and  for  First 
Communions,  Confirmations, 
graduations,  weddings.  (The 
life  of  a  sales  blotter  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  from  two  to  six 
months.)  A  note  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  about  the  quality  of  the 
blotting  paper  used  should  be 
added,  and  some  such  slogan 
as,  “Use  good  blotters  freely 
—enjoy  the  convenience  they 
afford.” 


always  do  this,  a  large  proportion 
of  people  don’t.  When  the  sudden 
memory  that  tomorrow  is  some¬ 
body’s  birthday  strikes  them,  they 
may  have  to  run  out  to  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  stationery  store  to  pick  up 
a  card.  Since  this  is  something 
you’d  rather  not  have  happening, 
why  not  a  sign  in  the  greeting  cari 
section:  “Guard  against  forgetful¬ 
ness-keep  a  supply  of  birthday 
cards  on  hand.” 

When  it  is  possible  to  get  counter 
cards  into  other  departments  of  the 
store,  many  excellent  tie-ups  are 
possible.  For  instance: 

The  Bride’s  Shop— engraving 
service 

Luggage  Department  —  leak- 
proof  fountain  pens,  writing 
portfolios,  etc. 

College  Shop:  School  supplies, 
personal  record  books,  type¬ 
writers. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  model  room 
projects  of  the  home  furnishings 
division.  Try  to  have  desks  fur¬ 
nished  with  your  desk  sets  and 
writing  paper  keyed  to  room  colon; 
get  a  typewriter  into  the  combina¬ 
tion  bedroom-study  setups;  and 
make  sure  that  the  merchandise  is 
identified  as  coming  from  your  de¬ 
partment.  It  is  in  ways  like  these 
that  the  Stationery  Department  can 
capitalize  on  one  of  its  greatest  as¬ 
sets— general  store  traffic. 

Inter-Department  Suggestions 

Some  stores  have  an  arrangement 
whereby  representatives  from  the 
Engraving  section  are  “on  call”  in 
the  Bride’s  Shop,  ready  to  come 
along  with  a  portfolio  of  weddings 
and  visiting  cards  when  a  customer 
is  making  trousseau  arrangements. 
Occasionally  a  store  will  station  a 
salesperson  from  the  Engraving 
section  right  in  the  Bride’s  Shop. 

Just  how  much  coop>eration  is 
procurable  or  desirable  on  type¬ 
writers  for  school  children  in  the 
Toy  department  is  a  question.  But 
it  is  worth  noting  that  the  famous 
toy  shop  of  F.  A.  O.  Schwarz  in 
New  York  does  a  nice  volume  in 
portables. 
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5)  Arthur  E  .  WiLson  st&o. 

MAnUFACTURER  y^STATIOIlERY 


TWO  HUNORCO  PIFTH  AVENUE 

nBW  YOKK 


TO  THE  MEMBER  STORES  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRI  GOODS  ASSOCUTION 

Ve  wish  to  thank  our  many  department  store  friends  for  the  part 
they  have  played  in  the  success  of  our  company. 

Nine  years  ago,  after  selling  stationery  on  the  road  for  fifteen 
years,  we  decided  to  manufacture  a  line  of  Fine  Writing  Papers 
comprising  two  distinct  price  lines  to  retail  at  30^  and  $1.00 
and  especially  designed  for  exclusive  sale  to  the  department 
stores . 

Our  plan  is  to  make  a  line  available  only  to  stores  who  send 
their  buyers  in  to  New  York  or  Chicago  markets,  thus  eliminating 
the  tremendous  expense  of  sending  saijiple  lines  throughout  the 
country.  This  enables  us  to  give  the  department  stores  approxi¬ 
mately  185^  more  value  in  Pound  Papers,  Envelopes  and  Boxed  Writing 
Papers  and  the  added  advantage  of  exclusive  sale  to  their  city. 

We  have  a  very  capable  research  department  in  daily  contact  with 
the  stores'  needs.  We  do  not  build  a  seasonable  line  preferring 
to  add  new  numbers  as  the  trend  demands. 

For  increased  sales  and  profit  in  your  stationery  section,  try 
our  Fine  Writing  Papers, 


Very  truly  yours, 
ARTHUR  E.  WILSON  &  CO. 
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For  Letter  Paper  Salespeople 


Some  suggestions  designed  to  help  you  raise 
the  amount  of  every  sale  ....  presented  in  some 
detail  because  we  think  that  no  section  in  the 
Stationery  Department  will  respond  more 
healthily  and  quickly  to  the  trade-up  type  of 
selling.  Bigger  sales,  less  wear-and-tear ! 


Your  aim  in  life,  as  long  as 
you’re  standing  behind  the 
letter  paper  counter,  must  be 
to  sell  better  quality  letter  paper 
and  more  of  it.  Now,  if  you’re  will¬ 
ing  to  take  that  as  your  motto,  let’s 
go  .  .  . 

Your  section  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Stationery  Department.  You 
contribute  heavily  to  the  day-in  and 
day-out  sales  of  the  department. 
And  of  all  the  merchandise  in  the 
department  yours  responds  most  ef¬ 
fectively  to  an  enthusiastic  effort  to 
“trade-iip”.  This  word  "trade-up” 
may  need  a  little  definition.  It  does 
not  mean  high-pressuring  a  custom¬ 
er  into  buying  something  she 
doesn’t  want.  It  means  that  you  ex¬ 
plain  to  her  the  advantages  of  a 
quality  of  merchandise  that  is  per¬ 
haps  higher-priced  than  she  origi¬ 
nally  intended  to  buy,  and  you  do 
it  so  convincingly  that  she  feels  the 
better  quality  is  more  important  to 
her  than  the  lower  price. 

What  equipment  do  you  need  to 
accomplish  this  purpose? 

First,  knoxuledge  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Second,  respect  for  your  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Third,  the  ability  to  convince 
your  customer  of  the  importance  of 
a  letter  paper  purchase. 

At  the  end  of  this  chapter  you 
will  find  the  basic  facts  that  will 
give  you  knoxuledge  of  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  Possibly  you  know  all  of 
them;  possibly  you  don’t.  If  you 
don’t,  then  you’ll  want  to  study 
them  at  your  leisure  and  refer  to 
them  frequently.  But,  even  if  you 
memorize  them  they  won’t  mean  a 
thing  unless  you  refer  constantly 
from  these  definitions  and  facts  to 
the  merchandise  you  have  in  stock. 

Know  the  Merchandise 

What  do  you  do  when  a  new  pap¬ 
er  comes  into  your  department?  Do 
you  examine  it,  noting  its  finish,  its 
texture,  its  character— whether  for¬ 
mal  or  informal,  conservative  or 
high-fashion?  Can  you  immediately 
tell  the  customer  who  examines  a 
box  of  it  whether  or  not  it  is  avail¬ 
able  in  pound  paper  and  extra  en¬ 
velopes,  in  other  sizes,  in  other 
colors?  Do  you  make  a  mental  note 


of  what  kind  of  person  it  would  be 
most  suitable  for— a  college  girl,  a 
conservative  matron,  someone  with 
a  hospitable  home  in  the  country? 

If  you  do  these  things,  then  you 
will  develop  a  respect  for  your  mer¬ 
chandise.  That  is  the  most  valuable 
selling  asset  you  have— because  that 
attitude  of  yours  will  convey  itself 
to  your  customer. 

Selling  Quality 

The  important  things  about  a  let¬ 
ter  paper  are  its  quality,  its  fashion- 
rightness  and  its  social  correctness. 
One  manufacturer  says  flatly  that 
“The  quaUty  of  the  paper  bespeaks 
the  quality  of  the  writer.”  It  might 
be  nice  to  have  this  motto  displayed 
prominently  where  every  customer 
could  read  it  and  ponder  it.  But  at 
any  rate  you  can  convey  the  idea 
to  the  customer  by  your  attitude. 
Here  are  some  hints: 

Handle  your  letter  papers  care¬ 
fully.  Have  you  ever  watched  a 
salesman  in  the  fine  jewelry  depart¬ 
ment  as  he  takes  a  diamond  ring 
from  the  case  and  displavs  it  for 
the  customer’s  inspection?  He 
handles  it  almost  reverently.  Try 
that  on  your  fine  letter  papers.  Push 
the  papers  and  boxes  around  care¬ 
lessly  and  the  customer  won’t  have 
any  more  respect  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise  than  you  have. 

Speak  of  the  quality  of  a  letter 
paper  in  terms  of  the  effect  it  has 
upon  the  recipient  of  your  custom¬ 
er’s  letters.  Get  the  words,  aristo¬ 
cratic,  luxurious,  distinctive,  fine, 
rich,  into  your  selling  vocabulary 
and  use  them  when  you  are  trying 


to  sell  a  higher-priced  letter  paper 
on  the  basis  of  its  quality. 

When  a  customer  hesitates  on  the 
basis  of  price,  you  can  tactfully  re¬ 
mark  that  fine  writing  paper  actu¬ 
ally  costs  no  more  than  postage. 
The  difference  in  cost  between  a 
cheap  letter  paper  and  a  fine  one  is 
a  very  small  matter  when  you  con¬ 
sider  the  good  impression  that  a 
quality  letter  paper  makes. 

Selling  Fashion 

^Vhile  quality  has  always  been  a 
major  preoccupation  of  the  letter 
paper  manufacturers,  the  second 
factor  we  have  mentioned— that  of 
fashion-rightness— one  that  has 
come  into  its  own  comparative¬ 
ly  recently.  How  important  it  is  to¬ 
day  you  can  judge  just  from  the 
wide  variety  of  letter  paper  styles 
in  your  own  stock.  All  these  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  would  not  be  manu¬ 
factured  if  selection  of  just  the  right 
one  for  your  particular  customer 
were  not  an  important  matter.  The 
element  of  fashion,  then,  gives  you 
your  second  opportunity  to  trade- 
up. 

The  letter  paper  fashion  that 
your  customer  selects  is  largely  a 
matter  of  personality.  Her  letten 
should  convey  that  special  person¬ 
ality  of  hers— and  if  she  hasn’t 
thought  about  this  before  then  it’s 
up  to  you  to  see  that  she  does.  The 
first  step  is  a  lightning  quick  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  customer.  She  may  be  al¬ 
ready  examining  a  certain  type  of 
paper  and  that's  one  clue  to  her 
type,  but  maybe  it  isn't,  maybe 
she’s  just  never  given  much  thought 
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Promote  Personal  Typewriters 
-  for  Profit! 

and  Watch  Stationery  Department  Sales  Soar! 


1.  Boost  Unit  Dollar  Sales 

Balance  the  low  unit  sale  of  other  Station¬ 
ery  items  and  boost  the  unit  dollar  sales  of 
the  entire  department. 

2.  Feature  "Promotional"  Item 

Hundreds  of  leading  retailers  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  have  spent  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  featuring  the  Personal 
Typewriters  made  by  “The  Typewriter 
Leader  of  the  World,”  in  big  half-page  ads, 
many  of  which  were  repeated  time  and  time 
again. 

This  promotion  has  been  so  sensationally 
successful  that  "encores”  and  “repeats” 
have  already  been  started  and  others  are 
planned  to  continue  indefinitely. 

3.  Best  "Gift"  Item 

A  personal  typewriter  is  in  a  class  by  itself 
for  “gift”  appeal — whether  for  Christmas, 
birthday,  graduation,  wedding,  or  as  a 
“presentation.” 

4.  No  Inventory  Problem 

Because  Underwood  Portables  are  sold  and 
serviced  in  more  than  7,000  outlets  in  all 
principal  cities  and  countries  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  a  large  in¬ 
ventory.  A  Branch  Office,  or  central  dis¬ 
tributing  point,  is  usually  in  your  city,  or 
within  telephone  reach. 

5.  Increase  Sale  of  Allied  Stationery  Items 

The  purchase  of  a  Personal  Typewriter 
automatically  creates  a  continual  customer 
for  your  stationery  and  other  supplies.  Suc¬ 
cessful  promotions  can  also  be  arranged, 
combining  many  >  items  in  the  Stationery 
Department  with  the  Personal  Typewriter 
as  the  “star”  attraction. 

6.  Highest  Profit  Item  Occupies  Smallest 
Space 

There  is  no  other  item  in  the  Stationery 
Department  which  will  bring  as  high  a 
profit  and  still  occupy  slightly  more  than 
100  square  inches  of  space. 

7.  Boosts  Salesbook  Daily  Totals 

The  record  of  a  $50  sale  by  a  salesperson 
accustomed  to  selling  stationery  items  of 


about  a  dollar,  affords  the  clerk  a  real  thrill, 
and  creates  hunger  for  additional  $50  sales. 


8.  No  Service  Problem 

“Sales  and  Service  Everywhere.”  Your 
customers  will  get  double  assurance  in 
knowing  that  their  purchase  is  backed,  not 
only  by  your  splendid  reputation,  but  also 
by  the  well-trained  and  skilled  service  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  best  known  name  in  type¬ 
writers. 


Undarweod  Da  Lux*  Laodar 


9.  Five  Merchandising  Marvels 

The  Underwood  line  of  five  models — “for 
every  person  and  writing  purpose” — is  un¬ 
matched.  Every  model  has  a  completely 
standard  keyboard — writes  small  and  capi¬ 
tal  letters  —  takes  Underwood  standard 
width  ribbons. 


Undarwoed  Univartal 


10.  Promotion  and  Prestige — at  a  Profit! 

Both  Underwood  feature  items — the  Un¬ 
derwood  DeLuxe  Leader  at  $29.75  the 
Underwood  Correspondent  at  $49.50  have 
a  “protected  profit.” 

11.  Sales  Training 

Underwood  Promotion  Specialists  have 
been  chosen  for  their  knowledge  of  your 
problems.  They  are  constantly  trained  in 
your  needs  and  requirements  and  are  now 
contacting  your  buyers.  Call  on  them  to 
train  your  salespeople  ! 


Undarwood  Champion 


1 2.  It  Pays  to  Promote  the  Leader 

Those  Stationery  Departments  that  show 
the  most  insistent  increase  in  profit  and 
sales  of  Personal  Typewriters  are  usually 
the  same  ones  that  take  full  advantage  of 
the  many  specialized  services  offered  by 
their  Underwood  Promotion  Specialist, 
and  the  nearest  Underwood  Branch. 

There  is  no  better  name  for  typewriters  in 
the  world  than  Underwood — hundreds  of 
outstanding  retail  establishments  are  cash¬ 
ing  in  on  the  sale  of  Personal  Typew'riters, 
because  it  affords  them  Prestige  and  Profit. 
It  assures  permanent  satisfaction  to  their 
customers.  They  have  found  that  it  pays  to 
promote  the  “Leader.” 


UNDERWOOD  personal  TYPEWRITERS 

MADE  BY  UNDERWOOD  ELLIOTT  FISHER  COMPANY 

ONE  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

"TYPEWRITER  LEADER  OF  THE  WORLD" 


Undarwood  CorrotpondonI 
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to  the  matter  of  fashion  in  letter 
papers.  In  general  you’ll  analyze 
her  by  a  tried-and-true  feminine 
method— every  woman  typ>es  other 
women  by  the  clothes  they  wear. 
The  girl  who’s  wearing  next 
month’s  hat  may  be  thoughtfully 
examining  a  conventional  white 
letter  paper,  baronial  size— but  it’s 
dollars  to  dimes  she’ll  enjoy  being 
told  what’s  the  newest  thing  you 
have  in  stock— a  new  finish,  a  quaint 
border,  your  department’s  latest 
color  promotion.  And  always  add 
the  words— "It’s  in  such  p>erfect 
taste,  too.”  Because  the  most  inde¬ 
pendent  woman  who  ever  breathed 
has  been  haunted  at  some  time  or 
other  by  the  ghost  of  the  old  ad¬ 
monition  that  plain  white  is  the 
only  truly  safe  letter  paper  to  select. 

Customer  Analysis 

There  are  other  customer  types 
that  are  quickly  recognizable.  The 
suburban  customer— you  can  spot 
her  at  a  glance  somehow,  maybe  be¬ 
cause  of  her  tweedy<lassic  clothes. 
She’s  proud  of  her  home  in  the 
country  and  likes  to  think  of  her 
letter  paper  as  a  decorative  adjunct 
to  the  home.  Suggest  that  she  might 
like  to  relate  her  letter  paf>er  to  the 
decorative  scheme  of  her  home;  ask 
about  colors,  even  the  period  in 
which  the  place  is  done.  She  will 
like  the  idea  of  a  reproduction  of 
an  old,  hand-made  paper;  or  a  bor¬ 
der  that  conveys  the  feeling  of  a 
certain  period  in  decoration;  she 
will  like  your  suggestion  that  large 
size  single  sheets  seem  most  suitable 
for  the  house  in  the  country. 

.Some  rainy  day  when  the  letter 
paper  section  is  quiet  why  not  prac¬ 
tice  up  on  this  game  of  app>ealing  to 
the  customer’s  personality?  Look 
over  your  stock,  and  look  over  the 
manufacturers’  literature  that  de¬ 
scribes  it.  Here  is  a  faintly  checked 
pattern  that  is  gay  and  young;  here 
is  a  fine  pap>er  with  100%  rag  con¬ 
tent  that  will  app>eal  to  your  ultra¬ 
conservative,  society-minded  ma¬ 
trons;  this  is  a  quaintly-bordered 
sheet  just  designed  for  an  Early 
American  home;  the  crisp,  feather¬ 
weight  foreign  and  air  mail  papers 
are  ideal  for  people  who  -write  long 
letters— girls  whose  young  men  are 
in  army  camps,  for  instance;  and 
there’s  a  p>orcelain-smooth  pastel 
that’s  just  made  for  the  fragile,  femi¬ 
nine  ty{>e. 


Color  Texture  and  Pattern 

Here  are  some  other  fashion 
points  about  your  stock  that  you 
should  know. 

First,  there’s  color.  White  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  largest  part  of  your 
stationery  sales— about  two-thirds. 
Ivory,  beige,  grey  and  blue  are  gen¬ 
erally  shifting  about  for  second 
place.  When  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  color,  you  have  undoubtedly 
noticed  that  the  finer  the  quality 
of  the  paper  the  more  delicate  are 
the  colors.  This  gives  you  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  trade-up  your  custom¬ 
er,  once  she  has  indicated  that  she 
wants  a  colored  paper.  Very  often 
an  important  style  promotion  is 
built  around  color.  Then  a  good 
sales  approach  is  easily  come  by  if 
you  will  carefully  examine  the  de¬ 
partment  display,  windows  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Texture,  pattern  and  weight  are 
all  matters  of  fashion  interest— if 
you  know  the  fashion  story  that 
goes  with  them.  The  linen  finish  of 
a  paper,  for  instance,  gives  it  inter¬ 
est— but  you  must  point  it  out  to 
the  customer,  draw  her  attention  to 
the  fabric  effect  of  the  surface.  Re¬ 
productions  of  hand-made  papers 
have  unobtrusive  but  definite  pat¬ 
tern  interest,  and  the  reproduction 
of  an  old  watermark  is  a  delightful 
touch  and  one  that  will  convey  a 
story  of  period  authenticity  to  the 
customer.  A  heavy  paper  is  made 
that  way  deliberately  to  achieve  a 
certain  effect  of  richness  and  for¬ 
mality-make  a  fashion  p)oint  of 
this.  And  the  extra  thin  papers, 
originally  designed  as  an  economy 
for  foreign  and  air  mail,  have  be¬ 
come  a  fashion  for  informal  corre- 
sp>ondence. 

Size  and  Decoration 

Size  is  a  fashion  point.  There  is 
a  strong  trend  to  larger,  squarish 
sheets  and  larger  envelopes.  ^Vhen 
you’re  showing  the  new,  larger 
papers,  make  a  point  of  their  fash¬ 
ion  importance. 

Decoration  on  letter  paper  usual¬ 
ly  takes  the  form  of  a  border.  If 
you  have  been  in  the  letter  paper 
department  for  any  length  of  time 
you  will  have  observed  that  borders 
are  generally  keyed  to  the  current 
fashion  picture  in  home  decoration 
or  clothes.  The  "Gone  with  the 
Wind”  furore  produced  an  "em¬ 


broidered”  border  on  one  line  of 
letter  paper;  Victorian  decorations 
have  been  echoed  in  letter  paper, 
too,  and  pretty  consistently  your 
stock  includes  plain  single  or 
double  borders.  If  your  customer 
seems  to  be  attracted  by  some  whim¬ 
sical  conceit  in  letter  paper,  but 
doesn’t  seem  quite  sure  about  it, 
she  generally  requires  once  again 
your  assurance  that  it  is  in  good 
taste. 

Selling  Correctness 

Finally  we  come  to  the  matter  of 
social  correctness— and  this  is  a  very, 
very  serious  matter  to  most  custom¬ 
ers.  They  w-ill  ask  you  directly  or 
indirectly  what  type  of  paper  is 
suitable  for  what  type  of  corre- 
sjx)ndence.  Mark  off  in  your  mind 
the  papers  that  are  suitable  for 
strictly  formal  correspondence,  and 
then  make  it  your  business  to  let 
the  customer  know  that  colored 
and  decorated  papers,  papers  with 
unusual  weaves  and  unobtrusive 
patterns  are  all  suitable  for  infor¬ 
mal  use.  You  have  an  opportunity 
here  not  only  to  trade-up,  but  to 
make  additional  sales: 

If  your  customer  has  purchased 
a  luxurious  vellum,  suggest  anoth¬ 
er  paper  for  informal  correspond¬ 
ence. 

If  she  has  purchased  an  informal 
typ>e  of  paper  in  a  color,  suggest 
something  for  formal  use.  Get  the 
idea  across  that  different  occasions 
demand  different  types  of  paper. 

Suggest  that  you  have  informal 
notes,  cocktail  notes,  correspond¬ 
ence  cards  to  match  the  paper  she 
has  bought.  Explain  the  uses  of 
these  special  sizes— so  handy  for  in¬ 
formal  invitations  and  acceptances, 
notes  of  congratulation,  etc. 

If  she  has  bought  a  rather  femi¬ 
nine  paper  for  her  own  use,  ask  if 
she  would  like  to  see  some  letter 
paper  esf>ecially  designed  for  mascu¬ 
line  use. 

Show  her  some  special  thin  pap¬ 
ers,  remarking  that  they  are  ideal 
for  extra-long  letters. 

Engraved  and  Stamped 
Letter  Paper 

The  most  personal  of  all  letter 
papers  is  that  which  has  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  monogram,  name  or  ad¬ 
dress  upon  it.  Two  methods  arc 
available.  Approved  by  tradition 
and  prized  by  all  socially  knowii^ 
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Uau'M^incC ^  (2n<iw^^ 

WNITC  oWYCKOFFlS  ' 

SOCIAL  STATIOIKRY, 
GRCeriNC  CARDS 

(&ES1DES  the  popular  **  Autocrat  Sta^xmerf**  the  White  &  WyckofiF  Line 
includes  Social  Stationery  and  Greeting  Cards  of  all  kinds 


New  York  Salesroom 
200  Fifth  Avenue 


BOXED  WRfTfMG  PAPERS 
POUND  PAPERS 
PACKAGE  PAPERS 
ENVELOPES 

PERSONALIZED  STATIONERY 
OIFT  STATIONERY 
BIRTN  ANNOUNCEIBENTS 
MOURNINO  STATIONERY 
VISITINO  CARDS  AND  ENVELOPES 
EVERYDAY  OREETINQ  CARDS 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

BOXED  CHRISTMAS  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 
'  PERSONAUZED  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Hi  *JtU  hf-ou  Afo**  Aio4*t  *1li€m 
WHITE  &.  WYCKOFF  MFG.  CO. 

Master  Makers  of  Social  Stationery  and  Greeting  Cards 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 


Chicago  Salesroom 
The  Merchandise  Mart 
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people  IS  engraving  involving  the  ers,  fancy  bands  and  novelty  num- 
use  of  a  specially  made  plate,  ^vhich  bei  s.  Whether  you  are  making  the 
is  the  customer’s  own  individual  sale  for  a  gift  or  for  the  customer’s 
mark.  If  engraving  orders  come  in-  own  use,  there  is  an  added  selling 
to  the  sphere  of  your  activities,  then  point  in  mentioning  the  re-use  pos- 
you  must  know— and  you  undoubt-  sibilities  of  transparent  containers 
edly  do  know-all  about  the  newest  after  the  paper  has  been  used  up. 
styles  and  you  can  give  the  custom-  ^Vhen  making  a  gift  sale,  vou 
er  any  advice  she  may  need  about  should  always  know  if  the  paper  is 
social  correctness.  Generally  the  available  in  open  stock,  and,  if  it  is, 
customer  who  wants  engraved  let-  mention  to  the  customer  that  the 
ter  paper  knows  she  wants  it  before  recipient  can  buy  extra  paper  or  en- 
she  arrives  in  your  department,  velopes  of  the  same  kind.  And  al- 
If  she  does  not,  but  shows  special  ways  suggest  something  for  the  cus- 
receptiveness  to  your  remarks  about  turner’s  own  use,  as  well, 
the  very  individual  and  distinctive  And  by  the  way,  gifts  always 
character  of  fine  letter  paper,  you  mean  birthdays  or  occasions  of 
may  make  the  suggestion  that  she  some  sort.  Mention  to  the  custom- 
might  like  to  have  engraving  er  your  department’s  selection  of 
added.  greeting  cards  and  party  accessories. 

If  your  department  has  a  mono-  If  you  want  her  to  come  back  to  vou 
gramming  service,  this  is  an  extra-  for  more  purchases,  you  can  do 
sale  suggestion  which  is  profitable,  nothing  better  for  your  purpose 
The  modern  heat  stamping  ma-  than  to  impress  her  with  your  inter¬ 
chines  turn  out  a  raised  impression  est  and  with  your  department’s 
—name  or  monogram— quickly  and  ability  to  serve  many  of  her  needs, 
do  a  most  attractive  job.  It  adds  a 

smart,  decorative  note  to  informal  “How  Much  Can  One 
letter  papers.  Person  Do?”  , 

„  And  now,  before  we  leave  vou 

The  Gift-Buying  Customer 

All  we  have  said  up  to  this  point  —do  we  hear  you  say  feebly,  “What’s 
about  selling  letter  paper  applies  all  that  got  to  do  with  selling  the 
equally  well  to  the  customer  who  39  cent  special  on  the  main  aisle?” 
is  buying  it  as  a  gift  for  someone  We  know  as  well  as  you  do  that  you 
else.  Questions  about  the  sex,  age,  have  little  opportunity  to  examine 
personality,  handwriting  size  of  the  with  a  customer  the  various  merits 
recipient  will  give  you  an  oppor-  of  five  or  six  different  styles  of  let- 
tunity  to  make  many  helpful  sug-  ter  paper.  Probably  you’d  faint  on 
gestions.  And  they  will  bring  very  the  shoulder  of  any  customer  who 
forcibly  to  your  customer’s  atten-  presented  herself  so  docilely  for  ad- 
tion  that  the  choice  of  just  the  right  vice  and  education.  But  in  every 
letter  papier  is  a  very  impiortant  mat-  sale  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
ter— something  she  will  (we  hope)  make  one  remark  at  least  about  the 
bear  in  mind  when  she  is  buying  importance  of  the  style-right,  quali- 
paper  for  herself.  ty-right  paper  for  every  occasion. 

Gift  paper  is  sold  almost  invari-  Even  when  a  customer  picks  up  a 
ably  in  boxes,  and  the  box  becomes  box  from  the  aisle  table  and  thrusts 
more  important  in  gift  sales  than  •  it  at  you,  murmuring,  “Wrap  as  a 
it  is  in  sales  for  the  customer’s  own  gift,  please,”  you  have  a  chance  to 
use.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  draw  her  attention  to  something 
that  the  boxes  used  by  manufac-  that’s  new  or  especially  attractive 
turers  today  are  beautifully  de-  while  she’s  waiting  for  her  package, 
signed  and  carefully  styled,  and  that  And  if  every  salesperson  would 
they  go  a  long  way  towards  making  make  just  one  suggestion  to  every 
the  sale.  customer— “Have  you  seen  the  in¬ 

formal  note  sheets  that  match  this 
New  Packages  paper?”— “If  you  use  a  typewriter 

A  new  development  in  packaging  you’ll  be  interested  in  our  new  per¬ 
is  the  use  of  either  fully  transparent  sonal  typewriter  papers”,  and  so  on 
containers,  or  boxes  with  transpar-  —well,  as  water  wears  away  stone  so 
ent  tops  which  give  full  display  would  you  evenfually  conquer  cus- 
value  to  colored  and  bordered  pap-  tomer  indifference. 
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^  Everywhere  that  the  Wrenn  SHOW- 
BLOTT,  Jr.  is  on  display,  desk  blotter 
sales  and  profits  are  vaulting  to  new 
highs.  This  modern  merchandiser  directs 
attention  to  the  lively  colors,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  embossed  designs  and  readily  apparent 
quality  of  Wrenn  Desk  Blotters  so  effec¬ 
tively  that  sales  become  virtually  auto¬ 
matic. 

A  handsome  stream- 
lined  display  cabinet, 
Showblott,  Jr.  is  com- 
pact  and  light  in  weight. 
Completely  stocked  with 
U  a  smart  assortment  of 

Wrenn  Elmbossed  Desk 
Blotters,  it  costs  sur- 
prisingly  little  to  install 
•  -  •  ^•ud  pays  for  itself 
with  a  single  stock  tum- 


WRITE  TODAY  for 
complete  information, 
including  a  sample  book 
showing  the  attractive 
finishes  and  wide  range 
of  colors  available  in 
Wrenn  Embossed  Desk 
Blotters. 


MIDDLETOWN,  OHIO 


The  Story  of  Paper  Making 


The  first  paper-making  process 
^as  invented  in  China  in  the 
First  Century.  But  there  were 
written  records  betore  that.  In- 
saiptions  on  stone,  paintings  on 
leather,  indentations  on  wax  tab¬ 
lets,  insCTiptions  on  sheepskin— all 
antedated  paper.  As  long  as  5,000 
years  ago  the  Egyptians  produced  a 
paper-like  material  by  beating  to¬ 
gether  and  drying  matted,  thin 
strips  of  papyrus  grass. 


Paper  is  a  vegetable  substance 
consisting  of  fibers  that  have  been 
matted  together  into  a  web  or  sheet. 
It  was  nearly  1,500  years  after  the 
Chinese  invented  the  paper-making 
process  that  it  reached  England, 
the  Crusaders  having  brought  it  to 
Europe.  The  first  paper  mill  in  the 
United  States  was  established  in 
1690. 

Until  about  1850  all  paper  was 
rag  paper— that  is,  it  was  made  by 
beating  rags  into  a  fibrous  pulp 


that  was  suspended  in  water  and 
was  then  caused  to  form  into  a  web 
or  sheet  of  paper  on  a  screen  of  fine 
wire.  This  was  much  like  a  picture 
frame  having  wire  in  place  of  glass. 
The  frame  was  dipped  into  a  tub 
of  water  in  which  the  cotton  or 
linen  fibers  were  suspended,  and 
when  the  water  drained  away 
through  the  wire  it  left  behind  the 
web  or  sheet  of  paper.  It  was  then 
pressed  and  dried. 

(Continued  on  page  108) 


Glossary  of 

STAFLE  LINES:  These  are  the  letter  papers  that  have  enough 

,  customer  acceptance  so  that  re-orders  on  them  can  be 
expected.  Boxed,  they  appear  in  attractive  all-year 
guise;  many  of  them  are  available  in  “pound  paper” 
with  matching  envelopes  available  separately. 

NOVELTY  LINES:  Novelties  are  letter  papers  designed  to 
capitalize  on  some  current  fashion  fad  or  news.  A 
"World’s  Fair”  design  or  an  idea  from  a  current  popu¬ 
lar  movie  is  an  example  of  a  novelty.  Or  the  novelty 
character  may  be  confined  to  the  boxing— a  Christmas 
box,  or  a  Mother’s  Day  box  are  examples. 

FOUND  FAFER:  Sheets  packaged  in  cjuantity,  for  which 
matching  envelopes  can  be  bought.  (Sometimes  known 
as  Open  Stock). 

FAFETERIES:  Letter  paper  and  envelopes  in  a  box. 

CAIINETS:  Papeterie  put-ups  of  a  large  quantity  of  sheets 
and  envelopes. 

9UIRE:  Twenty-four  or  twenty-five  sheets. 

REAM:  Four  hundred  and  eighty  or  five  hundred  sheets. 

ENSEMILE:  Letter  paper  and  envelopes  boxed  with  extra 
matching  items,  such  as  informal  note  sheets,  corre¬ 
spondence  cards. 

DECKLE-EDGE:  An  irregular  edge,  hand-torn  or  cut  by  ma¬ 
chine  or  water— an  imitation  of  the  irregular  edges  of 
old  hand-made  papers.  Any  paper  may  have  deckle 
edges  on  one  or  two  sides,  but  in  general  only  mold- 
made  or  hand-made  papers  have  deckle  edges  on  four 
edges. 

lORDERED-EDGE:  A  hand-applied  or  printed  single  or 
double  border  in  color. 

ENGRAVING  OR  DIE-STAMFING:  A  process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  letterheads,  cards,  etc.,  from  lettering  or  other 
designs  engraved  into  copper  or  steel.  Ink  is  smeared 
over  the  surface  of  the  die,  the  surface  is  wiped  off, 
and  the  ink  remaining  in  the  design  is  printed  under 
heavy  pressure,  which  also  partially  embosses  the  paper. 

IMITATION  ENGRAVING:  After  being  printed,  the  paper  is 
subjected  to  heat,  which  has  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
printed  lines  into  relief. 

lAID  FAFER:  Shows  an  impress  of  evenly  spaced  lines 
made  in  the  course  of  paper  manufacture  by  wires  on 
a  cylindrical  roll  called  a  “dandy”,  which  is  passed  over 
the  wet  pulp. 

WOVE*  FAFER:  No  clear  pattern  like  that  of  “laid”  paper 


Paper  Terms 

is  apparent  in  the  sheet.  The  surface  of  the  paper  re¬ 
sembles  the  warp  and  weft  of  fabric. 

RAG  CONTENT:  The  raw  material  from  which  paper  pulp 
is  made  is  cotton  or  linen  rags  or  wood,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two.  Rag  fibers  are  longer  than  those  de¬ 
rived  from  wood,  and  rag  papers  are  consequently 
stronger  than  wood  papers.  Rag  and  wood  pulps  are 
often  mixed  in  paper  manufacture  in  various  ratios, 
and  when  the  ratio  is  25%  rag  or  more  the  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  the  phrase  “rag  content”  as  a  gauge  of 
quality.  The  quality  lies  in  superior  strength;  the 
actual  process  of  manufacture,  whether  of  wood  or  rag 
paper,  controls  the  other  factors  of  quality. 

FINISH:  Refers  to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  The  paper 
pulp  is  passed  between  rollers— a  process  called 
“calendering”.  Variations  in  the  calendering  produce 
“grained”,  pebbled  and  “rippled”  surfaces.  Others, 
instead  of  being  calendered  are  cut  into  large  squares, 
and  made  into  a  “book”— alternate  squares  of  paper 
and  cardboard  or  linen  (or  whatever  fabric  or  material 
the  finish  is  to  imitate)  and  a  zinc  plate  every  so  often. 
When  the  “book”  stands  about  8  inches  high,  it  is 
subjected  to  immense  pressure,  which  transfers  the  de¬ 
sired  finish  to  the  paper. 

LINEN  FINISH:  The  impress  of  fine  linen  transferred  to  the 
paper  as  described  above. 

VELLUM  FINISH:  Transferred  from  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
board  to  the  paper,  by  the  method  described  under 
“Finishes”.  Called  vellum  because  of  its  resemblance  to 
real  vellum— processed  calf  skin  of  ancient  days. 

SATIN  FINISH:  Both  sides  of  the  paper  are  exposed  under 
pressure  to  smooth  plates  of  metal  or  cardboard.  A 
glassy-smooth  surface  results. 

KID  FINISH:  A  vellum  finish  on  a  soft  texture  paper.  It 
resembles  in  appearance  and  feel  undressed  kid  leather. 

LETTER  FOLD:  A  single  fold,  folded  edge  to  the  left,  provid¬ 
ing  four  writing  surfaces.  Folds  once  again  to  fit  its 
envelope.  Various  sizes  and  shapes. 

SINGLE  SHEET:  One  sheet  of  paper,  which  has  to  be  folded 
to  fit  its  envelope.  A  two-fold  single  sheet  is  folded 
twice  to  fit  its  envelope. 

SEMI-NOTE:  A  small,  folded  sheet  of  paper,  fitting  into 
envelope  without  further  folding. 

TFSN  (top  fold  single  note)  is  an  abbreviation  for 
this  kind  of  note  with  fold  at  the  top. 

Side  Fold  Note  has  the  fold  at  the  left  edge. 
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Since  1850  rag  papers  have  con-  of  spruce  trees  in  the  forest  and  to  a  Fourdrinier  paper  machine, 
tinued  to  be  made,  and  today  some  their  transportation  to  the  mill,  This  paper-making  machine  is  an  | 
of  the  finest  writing  papers  are  rag  where  they  are  reduced  to  approxi-  endless  belt  of  finely  woven  wire,  If 
pap>ers— now,  however,  made  by  mately  four-foot  lengths.  The  logs  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  | 
machines  instead  of  by  hand.  Since  are  treated  to  remove  the  bark  and  off  by  suction.  As  the  belt  moves 
1850,  in  addition,  there  has  existed  knots  and  then  placed  in  a  machine  forward,  it  is  also  kept  in  constant  [ 
and  rapidly  grown  the  manufactur-  which  cuts  them  into  small  chips,  vibration  sideways  to  bind  the  fibres  ^ 
ing  process  of  chemical  treatment  of  These  are  separated  from  any  un-  together.  This  process  produces  i 
wockI  for  reduction  to  fiber  that  is  usable  material  and  then  placed  in  “wove”  paper.  To  produce  laid  I 

likewise  turned  into  paper.  a  large  tank  called  a  digester,  where  paper,  a  so-called  “dandy  roll”,  con-  f 

There  are  three  basic  steps  in  they  are  cooked  in  a  chemical  solu-  taining  parallel  wires  is  laid  upon  f 

making  paper:  (1)  Preparing  the  tion.  The  chemicals  take  from  the  the  wet  pulp.  The  same  method  is  ? 

material  from  which  the  paper  is  wood  practically  all  the  material  used  to  impress  watermarks  on  the 
to  be  formed,  (2)  Forming  the  except  the  cellulose  fiber,  which  at  paper,  the  “dandy  roll”  in  this  case 
paper,  and  (3)  Applying  the  Fin-  this  step  is  raw  pulp.  The  pulp  is  containing  the  watermark  insignia.  ' 
ish.  then  washed  thoroughly,  the  paper  At  the  end  of  the  wire  belt  the  v 

.  u  TiJi  *1  needing  great  quantities  of  paper  is  transferred  to  felt  blankets  i 

Preparing  the  atena  pure  water  for  this  purpose.  Next  which  carry  it  through  large  presses  I 

For  rag  paper,  cotton  and  cloth  ptdp  goes  into  beaters,  where  that  further  extract  water  from  it, 

cuttings  are  the  basic  raw  materials,  fibers  are  drawn  out  to  make  and  then  between  heated  cylinders  f. 

They  are  sorted  and  inspected,  cut  them  more  suitable  for  matting  in-  that  dry  it.  .  1 

into  small  size,  and  placed  into  large  to  a  web  of  paper. 

cooking  vats,  where  they  are  sub-  xhe  finally  prepared  pulp,  Finishing  the  Paper 
jected  to  heat  and  chemical  treat-  whether  rag  or  wood  or  a  combina-  The  next  step  is  sizing  .  .\ftcr 
ment.  Then  the  material  goes  to  jj^g  ^  milky-white  vestiges  of  water  have  been  i 

beaters  consisting  of  large  tubs  in  liquid,  unless  dyes  have  been  add-  removed  the  sheet  is  coated  or 

which  the  fibrous  material  is  ground  g^j  color.  “sized”  with  a  gelatinous  mixture  ^ 

or  beaten  into  finer  fibers.  in  order  to  reduce  its  absorption  t 

Wood  (or  sulphite)  pulp  has  its  Forming  the  Paper  properties.  (Fundamentally,  it  is  ' 

origin  in  trees,  and  the  process  of  This  refined  pulp,  which  is  from  the  omission  of  this  process  that 

producing  it  starts  with  the  cutting  90  to  95%  water,  is  now  flowed  on  produces  blotting  paper.) 


^ES  OF  MODERN  MtRCHAnj^,siH< 

thk  3ma 


—  searching  for  SOMETHING  TO 
pep  up  volume?  —  why  not  PUSH 
the  higher  priced  Automatic  Sharp¬ 
eners.  Use  a  full  window  —  together 
with  special  instructions  to  the  sales¬ 
people. 
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—  as  the  promotion  gains  mo- 
DEXTER  Model  mentum,  more  and  more  cus¬ 
tomers  are  sold  on  the  advantages 
of  a  better  and  HIGHER  priced  ma- 

Aristocrat  of  i  •  i.  i  i*p  j 

hand  feed  pencil  chinc  —  such  as  longcF  life,  and 


better  service  — 


W  rile  for 
I'.alaloii  No.  SM  91 


They  say:  “KNOW  your  merchandise  and  watch  vol¬ 
ume  RISE!”  This  large  handsomely  illustrated  book¬ 
let  tells  the  Automatic  Pencil  Sharpener  story.  Shows 
complete  line.  Handy  for  reordering. 


(lutbmaUc  pencil  sharpener 


—  after  three  weeks  you  will  find 
unit  volume  INCREASED.  Natu¬ 
rally,  the  larger  profit  on  finer  ma¬ 
chines  makes  a  hig  difference  in  the 
month’s  net. 

Oct.  6,  7,  8,  9.  Palmer  House,  Chita|» 
Booth  1-4  at  N.  S.  .4. 

DIVISION  OF  SPENGLER  LOOMIS 

MFG.  CO.  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


THE  ONLY  PEN  WITH  THE  INKQUADUCT 


This  is  the  New 

Watermeoi^s 

Family 


pressure-25  to  5U  tons— wnicn 
transfers  the  impression  of  the 
linen  to  the  paper  surface. 

After  finishing  the  sheets  are  re¬ 
moved,  counted,  inspected,  stacked 
for  trimming.  The  next  step  is  to 
convert  them  into  letter  paper  and 
envelopes— the  process  called  con¬ 
verting.  This  process  is  carried  on 
in  the  stationery  manufacturing 
plant. 

Converting 

A  series  of  cutting,  folding  and 
trimming  operations,  done  by  a 
combination  of  machine  and  hand 
labor,  produces  letter  sheets  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes. 

Borders  are  applied  by  hand  or 
by  a  printing  process.  Hand  bord¬ 
ering  is  done  by  skilled  workmen 
who  brush  on  the  borders  with 
plush-covered  sponges. 

Envelopes  are  stamped  out  of 
paper  with  a  die— a  steel  cutter 
made  to  the  desired  envelope  shape 
—which  cuts  through  as  much  as 
200  thicknesses  of  paper.  The  job  is 
finished  by  intricate  machines 
which  fold  the  envelope-shaped 
paper  and  gum  the  edges. 

A  recent  manufacturing  innova¬ 
tion  has  produced  an  envelope  that 
requires  no  moistening  to  seal. 
These  envelopes— which  might  be 
called  “pressure-sealed”— are  now 
available  in  practically  all  styles  of 
stationery.  The  envelopes  have  two 
flaps.  These  flaps  are  coated  on 
their  undersides  with  a  cohesive 
material  that  sticks  to  nothing  but 
itself.  Sealing  is  accomplished  by 
turning  the  lower  of  the  two  flaps 
up,  thus  exposing  its* sealing  sur¬ 
face  to  the  upper  flap,  which  is 
then  pressed  down  upon  it. 


The  Smartest  ''Related''  Merchandise  on  the  Market! 

From  $2.95  to  $10  every  TVaterman’.s  now  has  the  style,  the  lines  and 
even  the  “feel”  of  the  greatest  of  all  TVaterman’s  —  the  100  Year  Pen. 
There’s  the  “302”  —  sells  at  $2.95.  The  “352”  at  $3..)0.  The  “515”  at  $5. 
The  “852”  100  Year  Pen  at  $8.50.  The  “1002”  De  Luxe  at  $10.  And  all 
of  them  in  the  sweetest  variety  of  colors  you’ve  ever  seen  —  and  in  sets 
that  will  knock  your  eye  out! 

Real  Military  Clips  make  every  Waterman’s  a  “natural”  .  .  .  and  at  prices 
that  meet,  everyone’s  reciuirements.  Then,  too,  there’s  the  exclusive 
Inkquaduct*  Feed  that  prevents  shaking  and  blotting  completely. 

Ladies  Styles  meet  feminine  desires  for  style,  for  color.  There  are  special 
Military  Sets,  Physician’s  Sets,  Nurse’s  Sets,  De.sk  Sets,  in  fact  ererythiny 
you  need  for  a  really  profitable  i)en  business.  Get  the  details  —  now. 
L.  E.  Waterman  Co.,  55  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 

Union  Made  ‘Resr.  U.S.  Pat.  Ofif. 
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For  Fountain  Pen  Salespeople 


The  salesperson  in  fountain 
pens  must  be  not  only  a  spe¬ 
cialist  but  a  specialist  in  each 
of  several  brands.  Each  brand  that 
you  carry  has  established  a  definite 
customer  appeal  for  itself.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  may  or  may  not  ask  for  a 
specific  brand.  But  when  you  show 
her  a  pen  and  immediately  mention 
a  feature  that  the  manufacturer 
stresses  in  his  advertising,  she  gen¬ 
erally  remembers  that  she  “has 
heard  about  it.”  When  you  do 
this  you  are  actually  carrying  out 
a  basic  rule  of  applied  psychology 
—you  are  providing  her  with  the 
satisfaction  of  recognition.  The 
customer  immediately  feels  that 
you  understand  her  and  she  un¬ 
derstands  you.  Your  claims  and  the 
manufacturer’s  check,  and  she  feels 
that  she  is  on  known  ground. 

So  if  the  manufacturer  has  hit 
on  a  special  name  for  the  superior 
feed  used  in  his  p>en,  or  a  nice, 
crisp  adjective  to  describe  its  extra 


ink  capacity— use  these  terms  and 
then  go  on  to  explain  them. 

Each  manufacturer  offers  train¬ 
ing  for  .salespeople  on  his  own 
product.  Your  problem  is  to  keep 
the  features  of  each  pen  separate  in 
your  mind;  and  we  do  not  propose 
to  complicate  that  problem  for  you 
by  going  into  the  numerous  quality 
details  of  all  the  pens  you  sell.  For 
beginners  in  the  section,  there  are, 
however,  some  basic  rules  which 
will  aid  in  selling  better  quality 
pens: 

1.  Speak  of  the  greater  ink  capaci¬ 
ty  of  the  better  pen. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  more  conven¬ 
ient  filling  device. 

3.  Demonstrate  the  feed  device 
which  enables  the  pen  to  write 
instantly  without  shaking  and 
blotting. 

The  point,  as  you  know,  is  the 
item  of  greatest  intrinsic  value  in 
any  pen.  Iridium-tipped  gold,  and 
gold  with  channel  facings  of  plati¬ 


num  are  the  precious  metals  used, 
and  the  manufacture  of  a  point  is 
a  triumph  of  precision.  When  a 
difference  in  price  means  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  metal  itself,  you  natur¬ 
ally  point  that  out  as  a  factor  in 
increasing  the  sturdiness  and  wear¬ 
ing  quality  of  the  pen.  You  also 
should  point  out  that  the  larger 
sized  pen  point  gives  the  writer  a 
finer  “action”  or  “feel”  than  the 
small  points  found  in  lower-priced 
pens. 

The  variations  of  points  for  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  handwriting  per¬ 
mits  you  to  offer  a  customer  perfect 
service,  and  mention  of  this  faa 
early  in  the  sales  transaction  will 
impress  her  with  the  fact  that  you 
consider  the  selection  of  a  fountain 
pen  an  important  matter.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  must  feel  that  way  about  it 
too,  if  you  hope  to  trade-up  her 
fountain  pen  purchase. 

Generally,  you  may  follow  these 
rules  of  procedure: 


breakage 


Standard  6  s 

Standard  4’s 
12" 

Standard  3’s 
151/2” 
Standard  2’s 


Sum  2’s 

23fi"  X  H 


Packed  12  to  car¬ 
ton.  Order  in  case 


GNOME  BIRTHDAY  CANDLES 


■12  to  a  box — 12  boxes  to  a  carton 
36  to  a  box — 12  boxes  to  a  carton 


Large  siz 
Small  siz 


Get  More  Candle  Profits... 

with  these  3  POPULAR  SELLERS! 


VASSAR  This  aristocrat  of  candles  features  our  ex¬ 
clusive  Fittite  End — shapes  the  end  of  the  candk 
to  the  contour  of  the  socket — keeps  the  candk 
beautifully  upright  at  all  times!  Made  in  seven 
sizes  and  27  colorful  pastel  shades. 

TAPERLITE  The  original  popular-priced  candle  ta 
feature  the  safety  advantages  of  the  FIRMFIT  End 
— prevents  tipping  and  dripping.  Easier  to  insett 
Elxquisitely  hand  dipped  with  slim,  graceful  linei 
Cleverly  packaged  to  sell  on  sight!  Attractivdy 
priced  to  meet  competition.  Five  sizes  and  27 
colors. 

MARBLE  BRAND  DINNER  CANDLES  Leading  best¬ 
sellers  for  years,  these  finely  designed  dinner 
candles  are  a  constant  favorite  with  thousands  of 
women.  In  white  and  wax  color  (cream  yellow). 
Extremely  hard,  high-grade  Stearic  acid  candle. 
Long-burning.  Smokeless.  Dripless.  Odorless.  SeU- 
iitting  end.  Beautifully  packaged — Kimpacked  to 
avoid  breakage,  one  dozen  to  the  carton. 

WRITE  Today  for  Information  on  Dealer  Salt* 
Aids  and  Catalogs. 


IDILLIBflUMEP 


CANDLE  CO 


Syracuse,  New  York 


&i.t.ie55 
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1  Don’t  show  more  than  three 
pens  or  sets  to  a  customer  at  one 
time.  She  will  he  confused  and  de¬ 
layed  in  making  a  decision,  and 
your  stock  will  be  disorderly. 

2.  When  allowing  customers  to 
try  pens,  dip  point  in  ink  and  offer 
to  the  customer  with  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

3.  Always  wipe  the  point  off 
with  a  cloth  before  closing  the  pen 
and  returning  it  to  stock. 

4.  Do  the  filling  and  demon¬ 
strating  of  the  pen  when  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  about  made  her  decision. 

After  the  pen  is  bought,  suggest 
the  purchase  of  ink  for  it,  and  don’t 
neglect  to  mention  the  writing 
paper  section. 

The  Gift-Buying  Customer 

A  quality  pen  manufacturer  re¬ 
ports  that  over  85%  of  his  pens  in 
use  were  received  as  gifts;  and  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  you  are 
dealing  a  large  part  of  the  time 
not  only  with  highly  specialized 
merchandise,  but  with  the  special¬ 
ized  selling  that  gift  merchandise 
requires. 

Logically,  the  first  question  to 
ask  the  customer  who  wants  to  “see 


a  fountain  pen”  is  whether  it  is  for 
herself  or  for  a  gift.  And  then,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  gift,  whether  it  is  for  a 
man  or  a  woman. 

The  second  rule  to  follow  is  to 
show  gift  pens  from  gift  sets.  This 
way,  you  provide  yourself  with  a 
logical  opening  to  suggest  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  complete  set,  after  the 
pen  itself  has  been  decided  on. 
And  all  the  time  that  you  are  dis¬ 
cussing  the  merits  of  the  fountain 
pen  in  question  the  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  complete  gift  set 
is  speaking  for  itself. 

If  the  customer  does  not  specify 
price  immediately— she  seldom  does 
—the  rule  of  starting  at  your  top 
price  line  and  working  down  if 
necessary  is  generally  advocated. 
This  is  a  profitable  approach, 
since  it  often  results  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  in  a  price  range  at 
least  one  step  above  what  she  had 
in  mind,  but  in  order  to  use  it 
you  must  know  your  merchandise 
very  well  and  have  your  selling 
talk  dow’n  pat,  so  that  you  give 
full  value  to  the  selling  features  of 
the  merchandise  in  the  medium 
price  ranges.  Otherw'ise,  high  pres¬ 
sure,  top  price  selling  can  lose  a 


sale  completely. 

If  you  can  find  out  something 
about  the  gift  recipient  this  helps 
immensely  in  f>ointing  out  added 
selling  features  of  the  better  price 
merchandise. 

For  instance,  a  salesman  needs 
a  pen  that  he  can  count  on  at 
any  moment,  a  sturdy  pen  that 
he  can  hand  over  to  his  customer 
for  his  customer’s  signature  without 
wincing  at  the  way  the  customer 
handles  it.  That’s  a  tangible  need. 
But  he  also  needs  a  pen  that  looks 
“successful”  and  substantial,  one 
that  he’s  not  ashamed  to  take  out 
of  his  pocket,  one  that  helps  him 
put  up  a  "good  selling  front.” 
That’s  an  intangible  need.  A  stu¬ 
dent  needs  a  pen  of  large  ink  capaci¬ 
ty,  one  that  won’t  run  dry  in  the 
middle  of  a  lecture.  Equally  defi¬ 
nite  is  the  student’s  need  for  a  pen 
that  will  be  easily  identifiable,  one 
that  it’s  hard  to  lose  or  misplace. 

The  Personal  Use  Customer 

The  customer  who  is  buying  a 
pen  for  her  or  his  own  use  is  not, 
of  course,  interested  in  gift  sets  at 
all,  though  you  can  often  make  the 
add-on  sale  of  the  matching  pencil. 


STOCK  SMART,  SELLING  STATIONERY 

backed  by  more  than  a  century  of  quality 

Since  the  early  ISOO’s,  when  “Royal  Irish  Linen”  writing  paper  won  world  wide 
renown  for  the  house  of  Marcus  Ward,  this  famous  name  and  quality  have  been 
inseparably  linked.  Marcus  Ward  correspondence  papers,  envelopes  and  cards, 
socially  correct,  smartly  packaged  and  attractively  priced,  find  effortless,  profitable 
sale  wherever  shown.  About  100  Holiday  numbers,  in  addition  to  the  large 
staple  line,  are  now  on  view  at  our  New  York  display  rooms. 


BERKELEY  PLATE 

Fine  quality  white  vellum,  exquisitely 
smooth,  with  dainty  smoke  blue  small 
border.  ^  Attractively  packed  in  novel  flat 
and  cabinet  boxes;  1  to  4  quires,  to  retail 
at  $1  to  $3. 


These  two  prestige  numbers  are  natural  headliners,  in  any 
stationery  department,  for  profitable  Holiday  business. 

MARCUS  WARD,  INC.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Vork  Office:  225  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  931 


TRADITION 


An  extra  quality,  creamy 
white,  rag  content  vellum, 
without  border.  Luxuri¬ 
ously  packaged  in 
flat  boxes  and 
cabinets;  1  to  5  i 
quires,  to  retail 
at  $1  to  $4. 
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Headquarters 

for 

Stationery 

Promotions 


For  several  years  we  have 
sp>ecialized  on  table  promo¬ 
tional  items  of  excellent 


manufacture,  moderately 
priced.  We  invite  you  to 
share  in  the  profits  derived 
from  these  offerings. 


We  also  manufacture  Aris¬ 
tocrat  Initial  Stationery,  a 
steady  selling  stationery 
item,  affording  ample  prof¬ 
it  and  quick  turnover.  May 
we  send  samples? 


PRATT  &  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

”The  Paper  City” 

NewYork  Salesrooms:  200  Fifth  Avenue 


Once  again  anything  you  can 
tactfully  find  out  about  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  occupation  will  guide  you 
in  making  individual  selling  points. 
This  customer  is  generally  quite 
determined  to  buy  an  inexpensive 
pen,  but  will  respond  with  interest 
to  the  factual  type  of  selling  that 
tells  why  the  better  pen  will  last 
longer  and  give  more  reliable  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  “pride  of  possession”  ap¬ 
peal  can  be  very  important  in  this 
sale.  The  woods  are  full  of  dollar 
j>ens;  your  customer  frankly  wants 
his  pen  to  look  as  expensive  as 
f>ossible  even  if  he  thinks  he 
doesn’t  want  to  spend  much.  Don’t 
hesitate  to  use  the  words,  hand¬ 
some,  beautiful,  distinctive,  in 
speaking  of  your  quality  jiens. 
People  want  you  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  better  pens 
and  the  pens  on  the  aisle  table, 
not  only  in  serviceability  but  in 
appearance. 


Be  absolutely  certain  that  the 
customer  knows  how  to  use  his  pen 
properly.  Many  complaints  about 
fountain  pens  originate  in  the  us¬ 
er’s  ignorance.  If  you  want  your 
customer  to  remember  your  count¬ 
er  as  fountain  pen  headquarters, 
and  you  as  fountain  pen  expert,  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  he  feel 
nothing  but  satisfaction  with  his 
purchase  after  he  leaves  the  store. 


A  Word  on  Display 

If  you  are  resf>onsible  for  stock 
display,  avoid  spreading  out  the 
cheaper  p>ens  all  over  the  counter, 
unless  you  have  specific  instructions 
to  do  so.  Don’t  distract  your  $10 
customer  by  having  cheaper  pens 
strewn  everywhere.  Leave  the  top 
of  your  counter  clear  so  that  cus¬ 
tomers  have  space  to  try  out  the 
pens,  and  can  see  the  display  in  the 
show  case. 

Keep  your  stock  shined  up.  A 
quick  going-over  once  a  week  keeps 
points,  bands  and  clips  gleaming. 


How  Blotting  Paper  Happened 


Like  many  of  our  modern 
conveniences,  blotting  paper 
was  invented  through  an  acci¬ 
dent.  One  day  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  a  careless  workman  in 
an  English  paper  mill  forgot  to 
put  the  sizing  into  a  paper  pulp 
mix.  The  batch  went  through 
the  usual  laborious  processes  in¬ 
volved  in  old-fashioned  hand 
paper  making.  When  it  had 
dried  the  lack  lustre  surface  of 
the  paper  was  observed  and  the 
reason  for  it  quickly  surmised. 
The  neglectful  workman  was  no 
doubt  discharged,  and  his  name 
lost  to  posterity. 

A  short  time  later  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  establishment,  wanting 
to  write  a  note,  considered  the 
spoiled  paper  good  enough  for  it. 
Naturally,  as  fast  as  he  wrote  the 
ink  spread  through  the  sheet— 
for  he  was  really  writing  on  the 
world’s  first  blotter.  A  thought 
struck  him.  Why  couldn’t  un¬ 
sized  paper  be  made  deliberately 
for  drying  the  ink  on  other  writ¬ 
ten  sheets?  A  few  hasty  experi¬ 
ments  convinced  him  of  the 
adaptability  of  his  new  find  to 


the  purpose;  the  paper  factory 
became  a  blotter  factory  at  once; 
and  the  manufacturer  had  no 
difficulty  in  introducing  his  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  odd  thing  about  it  was 
that  in  spite  of  the  convenience 
and  efficiency  of  the  new  blotting 
paper,  traditions  died  very  hard 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
sand-shaker  method  for  drying 
writing  inks  was  discarded.  Long 
after  everyone  had  adopted  the 
newer,  better  method  the  United 
States  Senate  and  Great  Britain’s 
House  of  Parliament  continued 
to  use  sand  for  drying  ink.  A 
compromise  was  at  last  made 
when  the  desk  of  every  senator 
was  furnished  with  a  shaker  of 
sand  and  also  a  small  packet  of 
blotting  paper.  It  is  said  that  the 
“old  timers  were  the  first  to  use 
the  blotter,  while  the  newcomers 
among  the  lawmakers  with  great  _ 
dignity  shook  sand  upon  their  | 
written  documents,  then  with  a 
flourish  spilled  it  on  the  floor  . . . 

—From  “Faithfully  Yours”, 
a  booklet  published  by  the 
Wrenn  Paper  Company,  n 

_ 
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With  the  "easy  to  use”  precision  built  Kingsley,  it’s 
all  a  simple  matter.  Your  customer  gets  quicker  service 
and  an  unsurpassed  quality  of  monogramming  that 
really  promotes  the  merchandise. 

Your  profits  are  not  dissipated  in  the  overhead  of 
checking  the  gcxxls  in  and  out  of  the  store,  postage  and 
delivery  expense.  And .  .  you  get  all  the  "last  minute” 
business  that  other  stores  must  turn  down. 


The  cost  of  a  Kingsley,  or  of  extra  Kingsley  Machines 
to  supplement  those  already  in  use,  is  but  a  small  matter 
compared  to  the  increased  volume  that  always  follows 
when  you  give  your  customers  quicker  service,  and  a 
finer  quality  of  monogramming 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  America’s  finest  stores  are 
tcxday  using  Kingsley  Machines  for  ever  increasing  pur¬ 
poses— because  they  find  it  pays  to  standardize  on  the 
machines  that  have  given  them  continued  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  satisfaaion  for  the  past  seven  years. 


GOLD  STAWPW®  MACHINE  CO 

uftiivMUOOD,  CAUfORNIA 


Send  for 

this  colorful  catalogue 
showing  seven  numbers 


^k\Ucfr\cry  ky  kelloo^ 

designed  and  tested  to  bring  your  store-more  soies-iorger  profits -faster  turnover  | 

KELLOGG  OFFERS  THE  FINEST  PAPERS  —  the  newest  colors  —  oil  distinctive  and  individual. 

FEATURING  SELF  SEAL  ENVELOPES  —  they  banish  the  old-fashioned  lick  'em  and  stick  'em  envelope. 

NATIONALLY  ADVERTISED — Life  and  Brides  Magazines  to  20,000,000  readers. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  —  in  stunning  full  colors — 9V2x9y4 —  describing  and  sampling  this  series 

of  7  outstanding  writing  papers. 

dawn  vellum  hastles  varuna  vellum  vantage  vellum  classic  modern  victoria  dove 

P.  P.  KELLOGG  &  COMPANY 

Division,  U.  S.  Envelope  Co.,  Springfield,  Moss. 


200  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  ALBERT  M.  GRAFMUELLER  Soles  Representative 
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Four  things  you  deserve 
when  you  come  to  Manhattan 


1.  ('omforlable  quarlerN,  in  a  gcMMl  hotel.  • 
And,  by  "comfortable'’  we’re  thinking  not  only  of 
a  fine  l»ed  with  a  splendid  837-spring  mattress  ami 
a  luxurious-goose-feather-and-tlown  pillow — but 
of  a  spacious  room  where  yon  can  stretch  yoiir  legs 
(»ut  and  n^ax.  I'lial's  the  kind  of  ntom  tivkaix^nwiy 
for youat Hotel i*ennsylmnut.  Hut  you a\»ode»er\e... 


2.  4'unvonieiit  lo4‘alion — phimh  in  the  heart 
of  the  showr(M>m  district  .  .  .  where  subways  and 
busses  (if  you  must  lake  them)  practically  call  at 
the  door  for  you.  A  time-saving,  wionev-saving 
locatiim,  directly  across  the  street  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station.  That's  the  kind  of  locatum  you  pet  at 
Hotel  Pennsylvania.  >e\t,  you  deserve  . . . 


a.  Wondorfiil  —  good  enough  to  write 

home  about!  Unusual  dishes — famous  favorites 
from  many  sections  of  the  counlr\ .  hroughi  to  \ou 
by  our  research  kitchen.  Breakfast  in  the  (Coffee 
Shop  for  as  little  as  400.  Luncheon  and  dinner 
in  the  lieautiful  Cafe  Rouge.  If  you're  tin'il  of 
ordinary  hotel  fare  —  try  the  Hotel  Pennsylvtiniu! 
But,  you  also  deserve  .  .  . 


4.  Fair  tr4>atment  in  the  matter  of  rates.  And 
you  get  that  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  For  room 
rates  are  designed  to  fit  your  budget — they  start 
at  S3.S0.  Try  this  fine,  2200-room  hotel  on  your 
next  trip  to  Manhattan! 


HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA 

JA.MES  H.  MeC.ABE.  General  Manager 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  N  EU  YORK 


OPPOSITE 


PE>>'SVLV  AMA  STATION 
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have  operated  profitable  businesses  in  good  times  and  bad,  ^  keep  posted— to  stop  guessing— to  develop  ao^ 
have  found  that  guessing  does  not  pay.  These  retailers  control  a  genuinely  productive  salesforce,  start  check^ 
have  stopped  guessing  and  started  checking.  for  the  faas  through  Willmark.  The  hundreds  of  Wtf 

mark  shopping  analysts  who  test  your  salespeople  ri^ 
^  The  change  from  guesswork  to  checkwork  has  been  at  the  sales  counter  will  give  you  a  customer’s  eye  vie^ 
going  on  now  for  many  years  as  progressive  leadership  of  your  organization  in  action.  i 

has  learned  that  the  first  step  to  sound  control  is  to  get  J 

the  basic  facts.  The  way  to  get  the  faas  is  to  establish  a  Willmark  will  tell  you  whether  your  salesfotc^ 

definite  program  of  continual  checking.  Only  in  this  way  making  an  effort  to  increase  the  average  sale— vrfa^H 
can  you  achieve  the  proper  control  over  the  funaions  your  salesforce  is  observing  store  rules  and  polickfl 
of  your  selling  force.  whether  customers  are  leaving  your  store  pleased  or  dm 

satisfied— in  short,  whether  your  salesforce  is  a  pmM 
How  can  you  afford  to  continue  to  guess  at  the  answers  making  force  in  your  store.  I 

to  these  increasingly  important  sales  counter  situations:  I 

Are  your  salespeople  trading  up.’  Are  your  salespeople  Willmark  will  do  this  for  you  as  it  is  doing  for  thoM 
selling  creatively— selling  two  dollars  worth  where  only  sands  of  other  smart  retailers  in  every  part  of  the  couotM 
one  was  sold  before.’  Are  Guessing  is  costing  yoj 

your  salespeople  recording 

properly  the  money  paid  ^  M  B  Checking.  Vf^ 

them  by  customers?  Are  k  now,  there’s  no  obligatiflB 


